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That  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  growing  interest  in  our  Popular 
Antiquities,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  preserve  the  fast-fading 
relics  of  our  Popular  Fictions  and  Traditions,  Legendary  Ballads, 
Local  Proverbial  Sayings,  Superstitions  and  Old  Customs,  is 
manifest  from  the  number  of  Provincial  Newspapers  in  which 


a  "  Folk-Lore  Column  "  now  forms  a  prominent  feature  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  researches  of  the  antiquary  and  archaeologist  are 
now  recognized  as  important  elements  in  the  scientific  evidence 
as  to  human  history.  But  while  these  facts  are  recognized  it  is 
at  the  same  time  painfully  felt  that  the  labour  of  research  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  wide  field  over  which  the  materials  are 
scattered. 

The  suggestion,  which  has  of  late  been  strongly  urged,  that 
the  want  of  a  common  centre  where  these  scattered  materials 
may  be  brought  together,  sifted,  arranged,  and  the  most 
important  printed  for  future  use,  should  be  met  by  the  formation 
of  a  Society  established  for  this  purpose,  will  be  carried  into  effect 
by  the  jFoliulLorc  £cOnft£!>  founded  on  the  principle  so  success- 
fully adopted  by  the  Camden  and  similar  Societies. 

E\)t  dFolfc^Horc  «,ortCtj>  will  gather  together  the  Folk-Lore 
articles  scattered  throughout  English  literature,  and  such  com- 
munications on  the  same  subject  as  may  be  forwarded  direct  to 
the  Society,  and  select  therefrom  articles  of  special  interest  for 
publication  by  the  Society;  and,  as  opportunities  arise,  it  will 
print  such  accounts  of  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  colonies,  and  also  of 
other  countries,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  that  of 
our  own. 

&1)C  jfolfcillorc  jcOCtCtj)  will  also  extend  the  field  of  its 
labours  to  European  (Continental)  and  to  Aboriginal  Folk-Lore. 

European  scholars  have  of  late  years  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  popular  antiquities,  and  many  important  works  have  been 
published  thereon  in  the  chief  Continental  countries :  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  Jfolfc^ILOVC  JcOCtCtj)  to  collect  and  translate  the 
most  important  of  these  works. 

In  the  department  of  Aboriginal  Folk-Lore  perhaps  English 
students  have  been  the  most  prominent.  It  is  well  known  that 
:i  great  quantity  of  material  exists  in  manuscript  wholly  un- 
available to  the  student  and  only  awaiting  the  means  of  publica- 
tion. To  this  purpose  the  jFoIk=lLovc  i&OCtft})  will  devote  one 
section  of  its  labours. 


From  the  favour  with  which  the  announcement  of  the  formation 
of  the  Society  has  been  received  the  Council  hope  to  issue  during 
the  year  1878  the  first  part  of  the  "Records  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society,"  to  contain  those  scattered  notes  on  the  Popular 
Superstitions,  Legends,  and  Ballads  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  are  almost  the  only  traces  of  the  primitive 
mythology  of  these  Islands.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  com- 
mencement of  a  translation  of  Grimm's  great  work,  "  Deutsche 
Mythologie,"  will  be  issued,  as  well  as  some  illustrations  of 
Aboriginal  Folk-Lore,  probably  from  the  Japanese. 

Every  publication  of  the  Society  will  be  under  careful  revi- 
sion, and  endeavours  will  be  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  genuineness  of  all  matter  admitted  into  the  archives  of 
the  Society. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea,  payable  in  advance 
on  the  first  of  January,  which  will  entitle  Members  to  receive  the 
publications  of  the  Society  according  to  the  Rules;  and  any 
Member  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future  annual 
subscriptions  by  payment  of  Ten  Guineas  over  and  above  the 
subscription  for  the  current  year.  Any  Ladies  or  Gentlemen 
desirous  of  joining  the  Society  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  and  literary  contributions  on  any  branch  of  the 
Society's  labours. 
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RULES. 

I.  "  The  Folk-Lore  Society  "  has  for  its  object  the  preservation 
and  publication  of  Popular  Traditions,  Legendary  Ballads,  Local 
Proverbial  Sayings,  Superstitions  and  Old  Customs  (British  and 
foreign),  and  all  subjects  relating  to  them. 

II.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members  being  subscribers  to 
its  funds  of  One  Guinea  annually,  payable  in  advance  on  the  1st 
of  January  in  each  year. 

III.  A  Member  of  the  Society  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  future  annual  subscriptions  by  payment  of  Ten  Guineas  over 
and  above  the  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

IV.  An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  London  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  appoint.  No  Member  whose  subscription  is  in  arrear  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  or  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting. 

V.  The  affairs  of  the  Society,  including  the  admission  of 
Members,  shall  be  conducted  by  a  President  and  a  Council  of 
twelve  Members,  who  shall  from  among  themselves  elect  a 
Director,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  fill  up  occasional  vacancies  in  their  number. 

VI.  At  each  Annual  General  Meeting  all  the  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  retire  from  office,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

VII.  The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  Auditors,  to  be  elected 
at  the  General  Meeting. 

VIII.  Any  Member  who  shall  be  one  year  in  arrear  of  his 
subscription  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
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IX.  Every  Member  (whose  subscription  shall  not  be  in 
arrear)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  each  of  the  ordinary  works 
published  by  the  Society. 

X.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  rules  except  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  upon  the  requisition 
of  at  least  five  Members,  nor  then  unless  at  least  one  month's 
previous  notice  of  the  change  to  be  proposed  shall  have  been 
given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  The  alteration  proposed  shall 
be  approved  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Members  present 
at  such  Meeting:. 


\\  MtmlDSter  :  Printed  by  J.  B.  Nichols  &  Sons,  2.r>,  Parliament  Street. 
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PREFACE. 


The  journal  of  the  South  African  Folk-lore  Society  begins 
its  existence  under  serious  disadvantages.  Not  the  least 
among  these  is  the  continued  absence  of  a  trained  philologist 
acquainted  with  the  whole  known  field  of  South  African 
languages,  to  whom  doubtful  and  difficult  points  could 
safely  be  referred,  and  material  to  be  printed,  wherever 
necessary,  submitted.  Another  great  difficulty  is  the 
want  of  means  for  printing,  which,  for  the  present,  restricts 
each  number  to  sixteen  pages  only,  and  forbids  even  the 
addition  of  those  simple  illustrations  which  would,  in  many 
cases,  contribute  to  the  clearness  and  interest  of  the  text. 
But,  considerable  as  are  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered, 
the  attempt  to  publish  such  a  journal  has  now  been  decided 
upon.  For,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  past  years 
by  those  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  too 
clearly  seen  that  no  other  organised  endeavour  is  at 
present  likely  to  be  set  on  foot,  to  secure,  before  this 
becomes  wholly  too  late,  anything  approaching  to  a 
representative  collection  of  the  traditionary  literatures 
existing  among  the  South  African  aboriginal  races,  but 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  rapidly  passing  away,  under  the 
influence  of  European  ideas,  and  the  spread  of  European 
civilisation.  Already,  even  in  well-remembered  pieces,  and 
particularly  in  such  as  bear  other  marks  of  their  ancient 
origin,  terms  are  found  to  occur,  of  the  meaning  of  which 
the  narrator  himself  is  ignorant  :  clearly  showing  that  no 
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time  should  be  lost  in  setting  vigorously  to  work,  if  any 
really  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  attained. 

Besides  these  traditionary  literatures,  orally  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  many  curious  beliefs 
and  customs  are  also  to  be  met  with  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  not  only  possessed  of  great  intrinsic  interest, 
but  occasionally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  past  history  of  the  race.  But,  as  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  comparatively  little  of  this  kind  of  "  folk- 
lore "  has  been  collected ;  and  hardly  anything  of  it  has 
been  brought  by  publication  within  the  reach  of  students, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  collections  formerly 
made  among  the  natives  of  Natal,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Callaway,  now  Bishop  of  St.  John's.  Many  further 
particulars,  concerning  country,  climate,  tribal  migrations, 
the  habits  of  animals,  food,  modes  of  cooking,  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  weapons,  domestic  implements,  musical 
instruments,  habitations,  &c,  &c. — all  in  their  different 
Avays  not  merely  interesting,  but  important  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Native  life  and  Native  literature — havo 
yet  to  be  adequately  recorded. 

In  the  hope  of  doing  some  little  to  remedy  these  great 
deficiencies,  a  small  working  folk-lore  society  has  been 
established,  by  which  the  issue  of  a  periodical,  to  be 
published  every  two  months,  is  contemplated.  In  this 
latter,  specimens  of  Native  literature,  as  well  as  trustworthy 
information  on  related  subjects,  may  appropriately  appear, 
and  by  circulation  among  Missionary  and  other  residents 
with  the  Native  races,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  of 
material  aid  in  stimulating  the  general  collection  of  South 
African  aboriginal  Lore.  For,  its  existence  will  afford 
practical  proof  to  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in 
this  task,  that  such  information,  faithfully  taken  down,  is 
held  worthy  of  permanent  record. 

Communications  from  the  lips  of  the   aborigines,   written 
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down  iu  their  own  language  and  words,  and  accompanied 
by  a  translation  into  English  (or  some  other  modern 
European  tongue)  will,,  generally  speaking,  be  published  in 
both  languages  at  once  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
proposed  journal,  even  under  present  disadvantages, 
may  be  of  some  little  value  to  philologists,  as  well  as  to 
ethnologists,  and  those:  students  of  Comparative  Folk-lore 
for  the  benefit  of  whose  branch  of  science  it  is  chiefly 
intended.  For  the  latter  class  of  readers,  especially,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  translations  given,  to  adhere  as  strictly 
as  possible  to  the  facts,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
narrative  ;*  quaint  and  primitive  as  Native  forms  of  speech 
may  frequently  appear  to  the  European  eye.  South 
African  folk-lore  is,  in  its  very  nature,  plain,  and  primitive 
in  its  simplicity;  not  adorned  with  the  wealth  of  palaces  and 
precious  stones  to  be;  met  with  in  the  folk-lore  of  more 
civilised  nations,  but  descriptive  in  great  measure  of  the 
events  of  every  day  life,  among  those  in  a  low  state  of 
civilisation;  and,  with  the  exception  of  evidences  of  moral 
qualities,  and  of  such  imagery  as  is  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  very  little  that  is  grand  or  magnifi- 
cent must  be  looked  for  in  it. 

As  questions  reg£,rding  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
principal  Native  races  of  South  Africa  are,  by  residents  as 
well  as  strangers,  continually  being  asked,  a  fragment, 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Bleek,  and  containing  a  brief 
description  of  them,  would  have  been  printed  in  the  present 
issue,  had  this  been  practicable.  Want  of  space  and  other 
causes  have,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  its 
production  for  the  present. 

Grateful  allusion  must  here  be  made  to  those  fellow, 
colonists  who  have  generously  come  forward  in  support  of  a 
periodical  which,  to  many  among  them,  whose  studies  lie 


*  Not  alvmys,  hovever,  necessarily  for  present  publication. 
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in  a  wholly  different  direction,  will  contain  little  or  nothing 
that  is  personally  interesting  ;  and  "who,  by  thus  rendering 
its  production  possible,  are  cooperating  in  the  endeavour  to 
secure  for  science  some  reflection  of  the  rich  material 
existing  around  us,  in  the  minds,  or,  ap  the  little  Bushman 
expresses  it,  in  the  "  thinking  string 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa. 


of  the  aboriginal 
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Readers  of  the  Zulu  Nursery  Tales,  collected  by  th 
present  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  will  remember  a  charming 
story,  in  which  the  Princess  Untombinde  (or  "  Tall-maiden"), 
by  virtue  of  her  own  faithful  love,  and  that  of  her  bride- 
groom's mother,  becomes  the  wife  of  the  long  invisible 
Prince  Unthlatu  ("The  boa-man"),  who  is  thereupon 
made  known  to  the  nation,  and  restored  to  his  kingly 
position  amid  public  rejoicings  (Izinganekicane,  &c.  Vol.  I., 
Part  II.,  pp.  55 — 69).  The  following  story  in  Kafir- 
kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Mc.  Theal,  although  descri- 
bing a  marriage  between  "  Long  Snake  "  and  two  damsels 
from  a  certain  village,  is  very  different  in  its  intention  ;  for, 
here,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  his  mother,  one  bride 
after  the  other  runs  away  to  her  former  home,  and  when 
the  bridegroom  goes  to  look  for  them  he  is  destroyed,  under 
the  guise  of  hospitality,  by  the  people  of  their  village. 

Mr.  Theal's  remarks  concerning  the  story  of  •'  Long- 
Snake  "  are  as  follows : 

"  This  story  is  one  of  a  class  very  common  among  the 
Kaffirs,  in  which  a  man  assumes  the  outward  form  of  an 
inferior  animal,  and  while  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of 
the  beast,  still  retains  the  faculties  of  a  human  being. 
Usually  the  man  has  been  bewitched  by  an  enemy,  and  is 
ultimately  restored  to  his  human  form  by  a  kiss  from  a 
devoted  maiden, 

"  The  Kafir  manner  of  courtship,  in  which  the  first 
advances  are  usually  made  by  the  female,  is  alluded  to  in 
this  tale.*  Marriageable  girls  are  commonly  sent  by  their 
friends  to  the  village  of  the  man  they  wish  her  to  be 
united  to.  If  he  is  taken  with  her  appearance,  an  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  paid  is  made  with 
her  father,  and  the  wedding  festivities  follow." 

-  [Sec  Note  71  on  p.  GO  of  the  Zulu  Inganelvxme  above  alluded  to.] 
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INTSOMI  KA  NY0KAL1DE. 

Yati  intoinbi  etile  yemka  kowayo  yaya  einzini  lea  Nyokalide. 
Ifikilekc  kulomzi  ka  Nyokalide  yalilala  kona,  kodwa  eugeko 
uDiuinimzi.     Kupcla  unintu  okoyo  kulomzi  inguuiua. 


Kute  ngokuhhva  unina  ka  Nyokalide  wanika  leutoinbi 
ttmazimba  ukuba  iwasile.  Einveni  kokuba  iwasilile  yenze 
isonka.  Sati  sakuvutwa  wati  uaina  ka  Nyokalide  "  yisa 
esisonka  kulandlu  ka  Nyokalide." 

Kuteke  kusemzuzwana  lentornbi  ingene  kulendlu  wafika 
umnininizi.  Yaza  yamnika  isonka  uamasi,  wadlake.  Bate 
bakugqiba  ukudla  bay  a  kulala.  Kute  kusasa  wemktt 
u-Nyokalide,  ngokuba  eniini  uhlala  eudle. 


Ite  ke  nentoinbi  yaya  kokwayo.  Waza  unina  ka  Nyoka- 
lide wayivatisa  ngengubo  ezinhle  kakulu.  Emveni  kokuba 
ivatisiwc  ite  yabiza  izem.be  yaya  kuteza  inkuni.  Ifikilekc 
eudle  ayigaulauga  zinkuni,  kodwa  isuke  yalilalila  izembe 
yazimela  yaya  kowayo. 

Kute  kwakuba  ifikilc  kowayo  udade  wayo  ubuzile  ukubct 
eziugubo  zinlde  uzitatcpina.  Udade  wayo  uyixclele,  yati  kc 
"  nam  ndiyaya  kulomzi/' 

Uteke  udade  wayo,  "  ngaupulapule  udikuxelelc  isiino 
salomzi."  Kodwake  udade  wake  ukupendula,  "  andifuui 
ukuba  undixelele  nto  ngokuba  nawc  akuzange  uyalwe  lulila 
wenika." 

Uhambile  ke  kvvaoko  waya  kivfika  ngokuhlwa  kulomzi  ka 
Nyokalide.  Kuteke  i.sahleli  unina  ka  Nyokalide  wayinika 
amazimba  ukuba  mayiwasile  yenze  isonka.  Site  sakuvutwa 
wasisa  endlwini  ka  Nyokalide.  Kute  ngokuhlwa  wafika 
umninimzi,  yaza  intombi  lcyo  yamnika  isonka  naindsi.    Kute 
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STORY  OF  LONG  SNAKE. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  girl  left  her  father's  place 
and  went  to  the  village  of  Long  Snake.  Having  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Long  Snake  she  remained  there,  but  the 
owner  of  the  place  was  absent.  The  only  person  present 
was  the  mother  of  the  owner  of  the  place. 

Then  in  the  evening  the  mother  of  Long  Snake  gave 
that  girl  some  millet  that  she  might  grind  it  (Note  a). 
After  it  was  ground  she  made  bread.  When  it  was  ready 
the  mother  of  Long  Snake  said  "bring  this  bread  into  the 
house  of  Long  Snake." 

A  short  time  after  that  girl  went  into  the  house  the  owner 
of  the  place  arrived.  Then  she  gave  him  bread  and 
fermented  milk  (Note  b),  and  he  ate.  When  they  had 
finished  the  food  they  went  to  sleep.  Then  early  in  the 
morning  Long  Snake  went  away,  because  in  the  daytime 
he  lived  in  the  open  country. 

The  girl  went  to  the  house '  of  the  parents  of  Long 
Snake.  The  mother  of  Long  Snake  clothed  her  with  a 
very  beautiful  robe.  After  she  was  dressed  she  called 
for  an  axe  and  v»ent  to  cut  firewood.  Having  arrived  in 
the  open  fields  she  did  not  cut  the  firewood,  but  she  threw 
away  the  axe  and  ran  to  her  father's  place. 

After  she  arrived  at  her  father's  place  her  sister  enquired 
where  she  had  got  that  beautiful  robe.  Her  sister  told 
her,  and  she  said  "  I  am  also  going  to  that  village." 

Her  sister  said,  "just  listen  to  what  I  tell  you  of  the 
custom  of  that  village."  But  her  sister  said  in  reply,  "  I 
do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  anything  because  you  yourself 
were  not  warned  before  you  went." 

Then  at  once  she  journeyed  and  went  until  she  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  the  village  of  Long  Snake.  When  she 
sat  down  the  mother  of  Long  Snake  gave  her  millet  that 
she  might  grind  it  and  make  bread.  AVhcn  it  was  ready 
she  took  it  into  the  house  of  Lone;  Snake.     Then  in  the 
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bokugqiba   ukuclla   baya  kulala,  kute  kwakusa  wenika  u- 

Nyokalidc. 


Yaza  intonibi  yaya  kokwayo.  Uiiina  ubuye  wayivatisa 
lentombi  kwanjengokuba  cbeyivatisile  enkulu.  Iteke  yabo- 
leka  izem.be  yayakuteza  iukuni.  Kantike  yenza  iqinga 
lokuziniela. 

Kuteke  namlila  iuclocla  yabaputurna  abcrfazi  bayo,  yaya- 
kufika  xa  litskonayo  ilanga  ebukweni. 

Bamkwelela  indlu  umyeni  yokulala.  Kute  xa  adlayo 
abantu  balorazi  bafumbela  izitungu  zenca  watskiswake  nen- 
dlu  umyeni.  Wcvfake  ugokunjalo. — From  Nongc,  a  Gaika 
woman. 


Note(«.) — The  Kaffir  women  grind  or  rather  bruise  millet 
by  putting  it  on  a  flat  stone  before  which  the  worker  kneels, 
and  crushing  it  with  a  small  round  stone  held  in  the  hands. 
When  several  are  working  near  each  other  of  an  evening, 
they  usually  lighten  their  labours  by  a  rude  chant.  The 
bruised  substance  is  mixed  with  water,  and  formed  into 
small  loaves  of  very  insipid  bread. 

Note  (b.) — Amasi  is  milk  which  has  been  fermented  in  a 
skin  bag.  It  resembles  curds  in  appearance,  and  has  a 
sharp  acid  taste. 
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evening  the  owner  of  the  place  arrived,  and  the  girl  gave  him 
bread  and  fermented  milk.  When  they  had  finished  eating 
they  went  to  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning  Long  Snake 
went  away. 

Then  the  girl  went  to  the  house  of  Long  Snake's  parents. 
His  mother  also  clothed  that  girl  in  the  same  manner  as  she 
had  dressed  the  elder  one.  Then  she  borrowed  an  axe  and 
went  to  cut  fuel.  In  doing  so  she  made  an  excuse  to  run 
away. 

On  this  day  however  the  man  went  after  his  wives,  and 
arrived  at  his  father-in-law's  place  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

They  went  out  of  the  house  that  the  bridegroom  might 
sleep  in  it.  While  he  was  eating,  the  people  of  the  village 
piled  up  bundles  of  grass,  and  the  bridegroom  was  burned 
in  the  house.     In  this  manner  he  died. 


The  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Ostrich  is  one  of  five  pieces 
of  Native  literature  in  Setshuilna,  sent  down  to  the  Grey 
Library  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey.  In  a  letter  accom- 
panying the  four  first  of  these  specimens  (dated  Kuruman, 
May  3rd,  187S),  Mr.  Wookey  says :  "  I  have  taken  down  the 
Secwana  from  the  lips  of  Natives.  It  (Secwana)  is  very 
old,  and  some  of  it  is  peculiar ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  words  corresponding  in  English  lo  the  words  used, 
especially  in  the  use  of  proper  names.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I  have  not.  given  exact  translations,  as  it  would  be 
scarcely  desirable.  But  as  a  rule  I  have  adhered  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  original, 

"  Then  again  two  natives  will  scarcely  give  the  same 
tale  in  the  same  words  ;  or  indeed  scarcely  the  same  version. 
Each  of  these  I  send  you  has  probably  several  versions. 

"  I  can  propound  no  theory  as  to  the  origin,  or  meaning 
of  these  fables  and  very  many  others  in  which  the  language 
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seems  to  be  rich.  Some  treat  of  tlie  world  of  ghosts  and 
monsters  and  unseen  beings,  or  rather  imaginary  beings  ; 
seeming  to  point  to  an  old  belief  in  an  unseen  power,  or 
powers,  of  an  unbenign  aspect.  But  it  is  a  subject  which 
might  well  repay  research  if  one  had  time  to  give  to  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  things  are  dim  recollections  of  light 


TAU  LE  NCHE. 

Ga  tua,  tau  e  le  ea  dunia,  nche  le  ene  a  duma.  Me  yana 
tau  e  le  ea  tsamaela  kwa  nche  o  gona.  Me  ba  kopana.  Tau 
ea  raea  nche,  ea  re,  a  ko  o  dunie.  Nche  a  duma.  Tau  ea 
duma.  Kodu  tsa  lekana.  Tau  ea  raea  nche,  ea  re, 
o  molekane  oa  me. 

Yana  tau  ea  raea  nche,  ea  re,  a  re  come  dipholoholo 
nrmOgo ;  ba  di  bona,  ba  di  hola.  Tau  ea  chwara  e  le  iiwe 
hela ;  nche  a  di  bolaea  di  le  dintse,  ka  a  di  rag  a  ka  lonala 
lo  lo  mo  lckoton  ;  me  yana  tau  ea  bolaea  e  le  nwe  hela  ;  me 
ba  ea  go  kopana  Erile  ba  sena  go  kopana,  yana  ba  ea  mo 
dipholoholon ;  me  tau  ea  bona  nche  a  bolaile  go  le  gontse. 
Tau  ea  ba  ea  na  le  ditauana.  Yana  ba  ea  mo  morutin  ba 
itapolosa.  Tau  ea  raea  nche,  ea  re,  tloga  o  phunye,  re  ye. 
Nche  a  re,  ea  go  phunya,  una,  ke  tla  ya  madi.  Me  tau  ea 
ema  ea  phunya,  ea  ya  le  ditauana.  Me  ka  c  sena  go  ya, 
nche  a  tloga  a  ya  madi ;  me  ba  robala. 

Ditauana  tsa  tshameka.  Erile  ka  di  tshaineka  tsa  ea  mo 
ncheii  ka  a  robetse.  A  ba  a  rile  a  robala  a  atlhama.  Me 
ditauana  tsa  bona  ha  nche  a  sena  mno.  Tsa  ea  kwa  go 
mmaco,  tsa  re,  Motho  co  antse  a  re  molekane  oa  gago,  ga  a  na 
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long  ago  possessed,  which  has  well  nigh  died  out  ;  and  has 
now  been  revivified  and  made  brighter  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  light  may  have  been  only  superstition  at  best, 
and  belief  in  a  supernatural  power,  which  to-day  is  ascribed 
to  rain  doctors,  and  charms,  and  medicines,  &c.,  in  endless 
variety." 


THE  LION  AND  THE  OSTRICH. 

It  is  said,  once  a  lion  roared,  and  the  ostrich  also  roared. 
The  lion  went  towards  the  place  where  the  ostrich  was. 
They  met.  The  lion  said  to  the  ostrich,  "Please  to  roar." 
The  ostrich  roared.  (Then)  the  lion  roared.  The  voices 
were  equal.  The  lion  said  to  the  ostrich,  K  You  are  my 
mate  (or  equal)." 

Then  the  lion  said  to  the  ostrich,  "  Let  us  hunt  game 
together."  They  saw  some,  and  surrounded  them.  The 
lion  caught  only  one  ;  the  ostrich  killed  a  great  many,  by 
striking  them  with  the  claw  which  was  on  his  leg  ;  but  the 
lion  killed  only  one  ;  and  they  went,  and  met.  When  they 
had  met,  they  went  to  the  game,  and  the  lion  saw  that  the 
ostrich  had  killed  a  great  deal.  The  lion  also  had  young 
cubs.  They  went  to  the  shade,  to  rest  themselves.  The 
lion  said  to  the  ostrich,  "  Get  up  and  rip  open  ;  let  us  eat." 
Said  the  cstrich,  "  Go  and  rip  open  ;  I  shall  eat  the  blood." 
The  lion  stood  up,  and  ripped  open,  and  ate  with  the  cubs. 
And  when  he  had  eaten,  the  ostrich  got  up,  and  ate  the 
blood.     They  went  to  sleep. 

The  cubs  played  about;  While  they  were  playing,  they 
went  to  the  ostrich,  who  was  asleep;  When  he  went  to 
sleep,  he  also  opened  his  mouth.  The  young  lions  saw  that 
the  ostrich  had  no  teeth.  They  went  to  their  mother,  and 
said,  (i  This  fellow,  who   says  he  is  your  equal,   has    no 
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nieno,  oa  go  roga.  Me  yana  tau  a  ea  go  cosa  nche,  a  re, 
coga,  re  lwc  ;  me  ba  lwa.  Me  nclie  a  re,  pota  seolo  ka  kwa, 
me  nna  ke  tla  se  pota  ka  kwano.  Nche  a  raga  seolo,  a  se 
kgokolosetsa  kwa  tauri.  Me  ga  bobedi  nclie  a  raga  tau 
sebete,  a  mmolaea. 


The  following  Setshuana  story,  lately  received  from  Miss 
J.  P.  Meeuwsen,  of  Saul's  Poort,  in  the  Transvaal,  appears 
to  be  a  version  of  a  frequently  recurring  tale,  in  which  a 
bird  comes  to  the  assistance  of  children  (or  young  people) 
whose  lives  are  endangered  by  the   attack  of  one  or  more 

LEINANE. 

Erile  banyana  ba  bogoluxjolu,  ba  tseoa  ki  lelimo  le  letona ; 
mi  ba  isioa  gareganaga.  Mi  ga  bo  gole  mosimane  eo  birioan 
Tsegana-nkokopane. 

Mi  erile  pula  e  tla,  a  raea  basetsana,  a  re  :  Ekare  ha  ki 
raea  mokgoro :  lkage !  otla  ikaga.  Mi  a  lira  yalo,  mi 
mokgoro  oa  ikaga. 

Mi  erile  bosigo  ga  tla  Marimo-maya-bathu,  mi  a  rata  go 
ya  banyana  botle.  Mi  ga  bo  gole  setlare  se  setona,  ba  sc 
kalama,  ba  tsabcla  gorimo  mo  sctlaren. 

Mi  banyana  ba  raea  setlare:  Kikitla!  Mi  mai'i mo-may a- 
bathu  a  raea  a  sega  setlare,  a  re  :  Ke  go  scgetld  moko  !  lie 
go  segctla  moko  !  Erile  bosa  boasa  marimo-maya-bathu,  a 
tsamaCtt; 
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teeth ;  he  is  insulting  you."  Then  the  lion  went  to  wake 
the  ostrich,  and  said,  "  Get  up,  let  us  fight ;"  and  the)' 
fought.  And  the  ostrich  said,  "  Go  to  that  side  of  the  ant- 
hill, and  I  will  go  to  this  side  of  it."  The  ostrich  struck 
the  ant-hill,  and  sent  it  towards  the  lion.  But  the  second 
time,  he  struck  the  lion  by  the  liver,  and  killed  him, 


cannibals.  It  was  related  to  Miss  Meeuwsen  by  "  Abraham 
Ranthogele,  of  the  Batlaku  tribe,"  who  had  heard  it  from 
his  wife  and  from  other  old  women.  The  translation  and 
notes  which  accompany  it  were  kindly  added  by  Miss 
Meeuwcen. 

NURSERY  TALE. 

It  happened  that  some  children  of  old  were  taken  up  by 
a  great  hurricane,  and  brought  in  the  desert.  And  there 
was  a  little  boy,  who  was  called  Tscyana-nkokopana. 

It  happened,  when  the  rain  came,  [that]  he  told  the  girls, 
he  said  :  "  When  I  tell  the  straw  hut,  '  I  say,  Build  your- 
self,5 it  will  build  itself."  And  he  did  so  ;  and  the  straw 
hut  built  itself. 

It  happened,  when  the  night  came,  there  came  a  cannibal, 
and  wanted  to  eat  up  all  the  children.  Then  there  was  a 
large  tree,  which  they  climbed  ;  they  fled  right  to  the  top 
of  the  tree. 

Then  the  children  said  to  the  tree  :  "  Don't  fall !"  Then 
the  cannibal  said,  as  he  sawed  the  tree,  he  said  :  "  Be  go 
segetla  moko  .'  Ee  go  scyetla  moke  /"*  So,  when  it  was 
daybreak,  the  cannibal  went  away. 


°I  cannot  find  the  right  translation  of  this  sentence,  and  lucre  there- 
fore left  it  as  it  is. 
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Mi  ga  tla  seio  se  sctona  se  birioa  Plmku-phuku,  banyana 
erile  ba  e  bona,  ba  itumela  tliata,  ba  re :  Phuku-pliuku  ea 
borara  seeta  le  *mali  a  basetsana.  'Ntiliea  !  'Ntiliea  !  Seeta 
le  mali  a  basetsana.     'Ntiliea !  'Ntiliea  ! 

Mi  Phuku-pliuku  ea  tla  ea  ba  tsaea,  ea  ba  isa  go  bomabo 
botle. 

Ea  ema  ha  khoron  ea  motse,  ea  bola  go  ba  tsisa.  Ga  tla 
Ma-Tsegana-nkokopane  a  e  tsela  molora. 

Mi  ga  tla  mosari  o  monue,  abotsa  ea  raea  mosari,  a  re : 
Ea  u  ree  batliu,  ba  tsisa  letsoku,f  le  sebilo  ;±  ea  re  go  aloe 
likhogo  go  simolola  ka  lekhotla  go  hitla  klioro  ea  motse. 

Mi  ba  rira  yalo ;  mi  a  naea  monue  le  monue  nuana  oa 
gague. 

EA,  ea  ka  mosimane  eo  birioa  Tsegaua-nlcokopane,  ka 
mague  ae  tsetse  molora.  Mi  Phuku-pliuku  ea  naea  Nko- 
kopane  marimo-maya-bathu. 

BOKHUTLO. 


*  Mali  a  batetaana.    My  informant  could  not  give  mo  the  right 

meaning  of  this  either,  so  I  have  left  out  the  words  mali  a  in  the 
translation. 

•j-   LeUohu  is  red  earth,  used  to  ornament  the  wall,  and  also  to  smear 
their  clay  pots  when  prepared. 

t  Sebilo  is  a  Bhining  bluish  stone,  which  the  Kafirs  mix  with  grease 
and  smear  on  their  heads. 
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Then   there   came    a  great   thing   called  Phuku-phuku, 

which,  when  the  children  saw,  they  were  very  glad ;  and 
they  said:  u  Phuku-phuku  of  our  fathers  !  Come  and  walk 
with  the  young  girls.  'Ntiliea  !  'Ntiliea  !  Come  and  walk 
with  the  young  girls.     'Ntiliea  !  'Ntiliea  /" 

Then  Phuku-phuku  came,  and  took  them,  and  brought 
them  all  to  their  mothers. 

He  then  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  when  he  had 
brought  them.  Out  came  the  mother  of  Tsegana-nkokopane, 
and  threw  some  ashes  out  over  him. 

Then  there  came  another  woman.  He  asked,  and  said  to 
the  woman,  he  said :  "  Go  and  tell  the  people  to  bring  red 
earth,  and  blue  stone  ;  and  let  them  spread  mats,  beginning 
from  the  courtyard,  to  the  gate  of  the  town." 

And  they  did  so  ;  and  he  gave  each  one  her  child. 

He  went  away  with  the  boy  called  Tsegana-nkokopane, 
because  his  mother  had  [thrown]  the  ashes  on  him.  Then 
Phuku-phuku  gave  Nkokopane  to  the  cannibal, 

THE    END. 


Note.— Withregard  to  the  piece  of  Native  literature  printed 
above,  it  should  be  noticed,  that,  in  a  slip  following  the 
"  Story  of  the  Bird  that  made  Milk  "  printed  by  Mr.  Theal  at 
Lovedale  in  1877>  a  Setshuana  version  of  the  latter  is  given, 
differing  from  it  in  many  respects,  and  obtained  by  Mr.  Theal 
in  English  from  Michael  Moroku,  a  young  man  of  the  Ba- 
rolong  tribe,  at  that  time  at  Lovedale,  "for  the  purpose  of 
being  educated."  The  end  of  this  Setshuana  story  so 
nearly  resembles  that  now  sent  by  Miss  Meeuwsen,  that,  as 
the  slip  in  which  it  occurs  is  very  scarce,  and  inaccessible  to 
mcst  of  our  readers,  the  concluding  portion  is  given  below. 
Miss  Meeuwsen's  version  may  also  be  but  a  portion   of  a 
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lengthier  narrative  ;  and  such  may  also  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  another  Setshuiina  version  of  the  story  of  "  The 
Bird  and  the  Children,"  forwarded,  by  the  Eev.  A.  J. 
Wookey,  to  the  Grey  Library  last  year,  from  Knrnman. 
From  one  or  two  pieces  of  Native  literature,  both  published 
and  unpublished,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird  who  delivers  the 
children  is  a  personage  worth  studying. 

"  When  evening  set  in,  the  children  determined  to  return 
to  their  home,  but  there  came  a  storm  of  rain  with  heavy 
thunder,  and  they  were  very  much  afraid.  Among  them 
was  a  brave  boy.  named  Mosemanyanamatong,  who 
encouraged  them,  and  said,  "  do  not  be  afraid,  I  can  com- 
mand a  house  to  build  itself.*'  They  said,  "  please  command 
it."  He  said,  "  house  appear,"  and  it  appeared,  and  also 
wood  for  fire.  Then  the  children  entei  ed  the  house  and 
made  a  large  fire,  and  began  to  roast  some  wild  roots  which 
they  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

"  While  they  v\  ere  roasting  the  roots  and  were  merry, 
there  came  a  big  cannibal,  and  they  heard  his  voice  saying, 
"  Mosemanyanamatong,  give  me  some  of  the  wild  roots  you 
have."  They  were  afraid,  and  the  brave  boy  said  to  the 
girls  and  to  the  other  boys,  "  give  me  some  of  yours."  They 
o-ave  to  him,  and  he  threw  the  roots  outside.  While  the 
cannibal  was  still  eating  they  went  out  and  fled.  He 
finished  eating  the  roots,  and  then  pursued  them.  When 
he  approached  they  scattered  some  more  roots  upon  the 
ground,  and  while  he  was  picking  them  up  and  eating  they 
fled. 

"  At  length  they  came  among  mountains,  where  trees 
were  growing.  The  girls  were  already  very  tired,  so  they 
all  climbed  up  a  tall  tree.  The  cannibal  came  there,  and 
tried  to  cut  the  tree  down  with  his  sharp  and  long  nail. 
Then  the  brave  boy  said  to  the  girls,  "  while  I  am  singing 
yon  must  continue  saying  'tree  be  strong,  tree  be  strong  '."' 
He  sang  this  song,   "  It   is  foolish,  it   is   foolish  to  be    a 
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traveller,  and  to  go  on  a  journey  with  the  blood  of  girls 
upon  one.  While  we  were  roasting  wild  roots  a  great 
darkness  fell  upon  us.  It  was  not  darkness  it  was  awful 
gloom." 

"  While  he  was  singing  there  came  a  great  bird  and 
hovered  over  them,  and  said,  "  hold  fast  to  me."  The  children 
held  fast  to  the  bird,  and  it  flew  away  with  them  and  took 
them  to  their  own  town.  It  was  midnight  when  it  arrived 
there,  and  it  sat  down  at  the  gate  of  Mosemanyanamatong's 
mother's  house.  In  the  morning  when  that  woman  came 
out  of  her  house,  she  took  ashes  and  cast  upon  the  bird,  for 
she  said,  "  this  bird  knows  where  our  children  are." 

"  At  midday  the  bird  sent  word  to  the  chief,  saying, 
"command  all  your  people  to  spread  mats  in  all  the  paths." 
The  chief  commanded  them  to  do  so.  Then  the  bird 
brought  all  the  children  out,  and  the  people  were  greatly 
delighted." 
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The  following  story  has  been  sent  to  the  Grey  Library, 
from  the  King-  William's  Town  Division  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Kropf,  Superintendent  of  Berlin 

Missions.      The  information  contained  in  the  notes  attached 
to  it  has  likewise  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Kropf,  to  whom  no 

'     ULUSANANA. 

Ziti  intombazana,  zakuka  ikala,  zilandelwe  yinkwenkwema 
encinane,  nguLusanana  igarna  layo.  Wati  udade  wayo 
omkulu  :  Buya  !  Yahamba  yona  noko,  ayavuma  ukubuya. 

Bati  ke  bafike  emlanjeni  omkulu,  baze  bayikande 
lenkwenkwe  ngembokotwe,  bayicukuceze,  bayicole,  bayipose 
emanzini,  bemke.  Yati  ke  lenkwenkwe  ebuleweyo  yasala, 
yavuka,  bengaseko  sebemkile,  yabalandela  yahamba  ngo- 
mkondo  wabo,  yakangela  amanyatela  abo,  yabafumana 
endleleni.  Iti  yakufika  ezintombazaneni,  inxanyelwe  uku- 
bulawa  kanjako  ngudade  wayo  omkulu.  Ati  ke  amangale 
omnye  udade  wayo  omncinane,  ade  alile  udade  wayo  omnci- 
nane.  Ati  ke  udade  wayo  omncinane :  Yiyeke  ngoku ! 
Ayeke  ke  udade  wayo  omkulu,  akubona  ukuba  udade  wayo 
omncinane  elila. 

Yana  fmvula  enkulu.  Wati  ke  uLusanana :  Ndingatsho 
ukuba  indlu  mayivele,  singaneti  ngoku.  Atike  udade  omkulu: 
Kauwcnse,  umtakama,  singaneti.  Ati  ke  uLusanana :  A- 
singuwe  na  lo  ubindicumciunza? — Kauwonzc  noko,  umtakama. 
Aske  uLusanana  agaule  uluti,  askc  aluxumeke.  Asike  inca 
ati  ke :  Ndingatsho  lcndlu  ingazijulela  ngokwayo.  Iske 
indlu  izrfulele  ngokwayo  ngoku.  Iti  ke  lcndlu  xa  izrfulele 
ngokwayo,   ati     uLusanana :     Ndingati    ndingawenza  umlilo 


Leaves  of  aloes  are  used  medicinally,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  by 
Kafirs,  and  the  dry  leaves  are  pounded  for  strengthening  snufiL 
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other  stories  about  Ulusanana  are  known.  A  boy  deliverer 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  favourite  figure  in  South  African 
aboriginal  literature  ;  and  is  found  in  Bushman,  as  well  as  in 
Bantu  folk-lore. 


ULUSANANA. 

Some  girls  went  to  fetch  leaves  of  aloes.*  A  little  boy, 
Ulusanana  by  name, followed  them.  His  eldest  sister  said : 
ft  Go  back."  He  went  nevertheless  ;  he  would  not  turn  back.    «  j&tu* 

They  came  to   a  large  river  ;  pounded  the  boy  with   a        J^mJU^" 
round  stonef,  crushed  him,  took  him  and  threw  him  into  the     / 
water,   and  went   away.     But  the  boy,  though  killed,  rose    ' 
up.     The  girls  having  left,  he  followed  their  track,  looking     ^koi  (><Uhm 
nt  their  footprints,  until  he  found  them  in  the  road.     When 
he  came  to  them,  he  was  nigh  to  be  killed  again  by  his  eldest 
sister.     But  his  younger  sister  was  against  it,  his  younger 
sister  wept,  and  said :  "  Let  him  alone  for  the  present." 
His  elder  sister  let  him  alone,  when  she  saAv  her  younger 
sister  crying. 

It  commenced  to  rain  very  heavily.  Ulusanana  said  : 
'*  I  can  make  to  appear  here  a  house,  that  we  may  not  get 
wet."  His  elder  sister  said :  "  Do  it !  my  child  (literally, 
child  of  my  mother),  that  Ave  may  not  get  wet."  Ulusanana 
said  :  "  Was  it  not  you,  who  crushed  me  ?" — "  Do  it  never- 
theless, nry  child." — Then  Ulusanana  cut  sticks,  put  them 
into  the  ground,  cut  grass,  and  said  :  "  I  can  make  the 
house  that  it  thatches  itself."  Then  the  house  thatched 
itself.     When  the  house  thatched  itself,  Ulusanana  said  :  "  I 


f  The  girls  pounded  the  boy  by  means  of  a  stone,  round  or  oval- 
shaped  ;  any  stone  that  is  fit  to  pound  or  grind,  on  another  stone,  coffee, 
maize,  &e.,  is  called  imbolcotice. 

D2 
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uvele  ngoku.  Aske  uLusanana  awenze  lunlilo  ubemkulu. 
Atike  akuwenza  iimlilo  ubeko,  ube  mkulu,  bahlaleke  balamba. 
Ati  ke  uLusanana:  Ndingati  ndingakwenza  ukudla  kubeko, 
kuvele  kokwetu.  Kusuke  kuvele  kunene  ukudla.  Basuka 
balala  lakotshona  ilanga. 

Kuti  ke  bakubon  ukuba  balele,  kufike  inunu  ebusuku.  Iti 
ke  yakufika : 

"  Ndodla  16,*  Ndodla  16, 

Zeudisule  ngalu;  Zendisule  ngalo; 

Ndodla  16,  Ndodla  16, 

Zendisule  ngalu ;  Zendisule  ngalu ; 

Ndodla  16,  Ndodla  16, 

Zendisule  ngalo ;  Zendisule  ngalo ; 

Ndodla  16,  Ndodla  lo, 

Zendisule  ngalu;  Zendisule  ngalo; 

Ndodla  16,  Ndodla  16, 

Zendisule  ngalo;  Zendisule  ngalo; 

Ndodla  lo,  Ndogqibela  ngo  Lusanana, 

Zendisule  ngalo ;  Inkosi  yabo,  ukudla." 

Itsbo  ke  lonto  hnke. 

Asuke   uLusanana   ebusuku,    azivuse    intombi,    ngokuba 
ebengalalanga,  ebehleli  yakufika  inunu,  eyati  yona: 
"  Ndodla  16,  Ndogqibela     ngoLusanana, 

Zendisule  ngalo;  Inkosi  yabo.1' 

Kwati  ke  eniveni  koko,  wasuka  unina,  ekaya,  wati : 
"  Ndiboniseleni  Uncebe-       Aniincolanga  na  Uncebe- 
ng\vana,f  ngwana 

0  Ndodla  lbf  zendisule  ngalbl  &c.  Laterally  ii  means  :  '•  I  shall  cat 
this  (girl),  r  shall  wipe  my  mouth  with  that  (girl),"  i.  c,  according 
to   Kafir  idiom,  "  I  shall  finish  with  that  (girl),"  meaning,  "I  shall  eat 

iris."' 

•]-  Uncebengwana  seems  to  be  the  name,  of  Ulusanana,  Uluaanana  is 

cUwin.  of  child. 
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can  make  fire  coming  forth  immediately."  Then  Ulusananu 
made  a  great  fire.  When  he  had  made  the  big  fire,  they 
felt  hungry.  Ulusanana  said :  "  I  can  make  that  food  comes 
forth  from  home."     Indeed  there  came  forth  food.     When 

the  sun  went  down,  they  went  to  sleep.  ( > 

When  they  were  asleep,  there  came  a  hobgoblin*  (literally,      /  ki^,   • 
anything  that  does  harm),  in  the  night.     It  said  :  ~~4^u±JVi — ' 

"  I  shall  eat  this,  I  shall  eat  this, 

1  shall  devour  that  {i.e.,     I  shall  devour  that ; 

girl)  ; 
I  shall  eat  this,  I  shall  eat  this, 

I  shall  devour  that  ;  I  shall  devour  that ; 

I  shall  eat  this,  I  shall  eat  this, 

I  shall  devour  that ;  I  shall  devour  that  ; 

I  shall  eat  this,  I  shall  eat  this, 

I  shall  devour  that ;  I  shall  devour  that ; 

I  shall  eat  this,  I  shall  eat  this, 

I  shall  devour  that  ;  I  shall  devour  that ; 

I  shall  eat  this,  I  shall  finish 

I  shall  devour  that ;  By  eating  up  Ulusanana" 

After  having  said  so,  it  disappeared.      Ulusanana  rose  up 
in  the  night,  and  roused  his  sisters ;  he  had  not  slept,  he  was 
awake  when  the  hobgoblin  arrived  and  said  : 
"  I  shall  eat  this,  &c,     &c,     &c. 

I  shall  devour  that  {i.e.,       (to  be  repeated  as  above.) 
girl);" 
After  this  was  done,  their  mother  at  home  sangf  : 
M  Show  me  Uncebengwana  Have  you  not  seen  Nce- 

bengwana 

°The  hobgoblin  is  the  same,  who  appears  afterwards  as  cannibal. 
Tnunu  is  anything,  animal,  man,  especially  insect,  that  does  harm  to 
people. 

f  The  mother  is  singing  at  home,  from  sympathy  with  the  absent  , 

boy.  She  seems  to  have  some  foreboding  of  his  being  in  danger, 
therefore,  she  wishes  by  her  song  to  see  him  back  at  home. 
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Ekaya  ekwabo  !  Ekaya  ekwabo  ? 

Elityeni  ka  Mcoyana.*  Ndinga  Mcoyana  ?  :,f 
Zisuke  kc  ezantombazana  kulendlu,  zigoduke,  zrfike 
umlambo  uzele.  Ati  ke  uLusanana  :  "  Ndingawela,  nokuba 
umlambo  uzele.  Asuke  atsibe  amise  ngapcsheya  ngenyawo 
zake,  angawavi  amanzi.  Atike  alilale  kona.  Zisuke  zililc 
intombi  zonke  zisiti :  Yiza  usiweze,  Lusanaua  !  Ati  uLusa- 
nana :  Andiyi  kuniweza,  kukuba  benindicumcumza.  Size 
ke  isidlabantu  ukuzidla  intombazana.  Ati  ke  uLusanana 
ehleli  pesheya,  asuke  agcpte  atate  intombazana  zibembini, 
aziwezc.  Asuke  agqite  kanjako  angaweva  amanzi,  aliambe 
njengentaka  aziwezc  zonke. 


Ati  kc  unina : 

Ndiboniselcni    Uncebe-  Animcolanga     na    Uncebc- 

ngwana,  ngwana, 

Ekaya  ekwabo  !  Ekaya  ekwabo  ? 

Elityeni  ka  Mcoyana.  Ndinga  Mcoyana  ? 

Kutwe  kc :  Dlula  akabona  amzi  omkulu  onomti  omkulu 
enkundleni.t 


This  fable  was  <>iven  to  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  Johl,  as  he 
heard  it.     I  translated  it  as  near  as  possible  to  Kafir,  but  so 

°  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  stone  of  Mcoyana  is  the  home, 
Mcoyana  is  the  father  ;  hut  this  explanation  docs  not  yet  satisfy  me. 

fTlie  passage  Ndinf/a  Mcoyana  is  difficult  to  translate  ; , the  Kafirs 
said  it  is  contracted  from  Ndiruja  ydrla  JcUMcotfOn&f  but  could  not  give 
me  the  reason,  why  the  mother  said  bo. 

J  The  last  sentence  is  dark,  and  to  my  mind  gives  an  answer  to  the 
wailing  of  the  mother:  "tin  Earthertd  see/'&c.,  "You  will  lindat  that 
place  your  children." 
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At  liis  home  !    his  place  !  At  his  home  ?  his  place  ? 

At  the  stone  of  Mcoyana.         Shall  I  go  to  Mcoyana?" 

The  girls  rose  and  left  the  house.  In  going  home,  they 
came  to  a  full  river.  Uiusanana  said  :  "  I  can  pass  the 
river,  though  it  is  full."  He  jumped,  and  stood  ou  the 
opposite  bank,  without  having  touched  the  water.  He 
remained  there.  All  the  girls  (or,  All  his  sisters)  com- 
menced crying,  and  said :  "  Come  and  bring  us  over, 
Lusanana  /"  Uiusanana  said :  "  I  shall  not  bring  you  over, 
for  you  have  crushed  me." 

There  came  a  cannibal  to  eat  up  the  girls.  Uiusanana, 
being  on  the  opposite  side,  went  directly  over,  and  took  two 
of  the  girls,  and  brought  them  over.  He  went  again  with- 
out touching  the  water,  like  a  bird,  and  brought  over  all 
the  girls. 

Then  their  mother  sang  : 

"  Show       me       Uucebe-     Have  you  not  seen  Xcebc 
ngwana  ngwana 

At  his  home  !  his  place !     At  his  home  ?  his  place  ? 
At  the  stone  of  Mcoyana.     Shall  I  go  to  Mcoyana  ?  " 

It  was  said:  "Go  farther  to  see  (or,  "  Then  you  will  see) 
a  great  village,  with  a  great  tree  that  stands  at  the  kraal." 


that  it  might  be  understood.     It  seems  to  me  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  St.  Matth.  5,  44. 

A.  Kkoj'F. 

Stuttcrheim,  January  3,  1879. 
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With  regard  to  the  following  story,  Mr.  Theal  remarks : 

"  An  animal  which  usually  lives  in  •water,    and   which 

swallows  persons  and  even  cattle,  all  of  which  remain  alive 

INTSOMI  KA  SISWANA  SIBOMVANA. 
(Contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Mc.  Theal.) 

Kwati  kudala  inkwenkwe  etile  egama  lalingu  Siswana 
Sibomvana.  Kuteke  ngemini  itile  yayakulima  lenkwenkwe. 
Xa  ke  yayilinia  yaxanwa  ngokunjalo  yayakusela  amanzi 
ccibiui. 

Kute  ugebaqo  unina  wafika,  wati,  "  rasa  ukuwasela 
lamauzi  ngokuha  akiunazi  uniniwo."  Ute  yena  "  ndiya- 
kuwasela.,)  Ute  ke  ukupendula  unina,  "  uyakuhulawa 
ngumnini  walamanzi."  "  Andikatali,  ngokuba  ndiyakufa 
mna  ndedwa,"  watslio  ukupendula.  Utekc  unina,  "  ndiya- 
kumka  xa  uwasclayo  lamanzi." 

Ngokunjalo  emkile  ke  unina.  U-Siswana  Sibomvana 
uwasele.  "  Kuugokuba  kutinina  lento  uwaselayo  lamanzi 
am  ?  Unyoko  ebengakuxelelangana  ukuba  uze  ungawaseli 
lamanzi  ?  "  watsho  umnini  wamanzi.  "  Ndiyakukubulala, 
ngokuba  unyoko  ebekuxelele  ukuba  msa  ukuwasela  lamanzi," 
watsho  umnini  wamanzi  Juti. 

Emvcni  koku  u-Siswana  Sibomvana  uwacimile  amehlo  akc 
samnjenyake  isilo  eso.  Simkile  saya  apo  sihlala  kona  ecibini 
elikulu.  Sifikile  ke  kwelocibi  sahlala  ngapandle  ngenxa 
yokusindwa  sisisu  saso. 

Xa  ke  besisahleli  isilo  eso  kupume  isele  elikulu  ecibini,  lati, 
"  bendikuxelele  ukuba  uzc  ungamginye  lomntu  usele  amanzi 
ako,  ngokuba  uyakufa  sizeke  tina  singabi  namntu  woku- 
sigcina  ? "  Emvcni  kokuba  litshilo  kc  elisele  latshona 
kw  asigcibini  apo. 
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for  an  indefinite  time  afterwards,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  *— 

characters  in  Kaffir  tales."  ,  5^  ^^  <^*-/u*/w~     trifle   ^ 

STORY  OF  LITTLE  RED  STOMACH.     4*£*  /W^ 


There  was,  in  times  of  old,  a  certain  boy  by  the  name  of 
Little  Red  Stomach.  On  a  certain  day,  that  boy  went  to 
till  the  ground.  "While  he  was  hoeing,  he  became  thirsty, 
and  accordingly  he  went  to  drink  water  out  of  a  pool. 

Then  suddenly  his   mother- came,    and   said,  "Do    not 
drink  that  water  because  you  do  not  know  the  owner."    He 
said,  "  I  will  drink."     Then  his  mother  answered  and  said,   ^j 
"You  will  be  killed  by  the  owner  of  the  water."     "  I  do   /^*>*u/v 
not  care,  because  I  -will  die  alone,"  he  replied.     Then  his    ZO^  ^^~* 
mother  said,  "  I  will  go  away  when  you  drink  this  water."       ^        %r^t 

Accordingly  his  mother  went  away.  Little  Red  Stomach  Vv>^ 
then  drank.  "  Why  is  it  that  you  have  drunk  my  water  ? 
Did  not  your  mother  tell  you  not  to  drink  this  water  ?  " 
said  the  owner  of  the  water.  "  I  will  kill  you,  because 
your  mother  told  you  that  you  were  not  to  drink  this 
water,"  said  the  owner  of  the  water  often. 

After  this,  Little  Red  Stomach  closed  his  eyes,  and  was 
swallowed  by  this  beast.  The  beast  then  went  away  to  the 
place  where  it  lived,  in  a  large  pool  of  water.  Wrhen  the 
beast  reached  that  pool  of  water,  he  remained  outside  of  it 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  his  stomach. 

When  this  beast  had  thus  remained  a  while,  a  large  frog    Lwa«a* 
came  up  out  of  the  pool,  and  said^  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that     W^. 
you  must  not  swallow  that  person  who   drinks  your  water, 
because  you  will  die  and  then  Ave  shall  have  no  one  to  take 
charge  of  us  ?  "     After  this  frog  had  so  spoken,  he   sank 
down  there,  in  the  pool  of  water. 
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Kute  ukutshoua  kwelanga  sati  isilo  eso  "  ndiyalunywa.'' 
Ekubeni  kunjalo  sibize  zonke  izilo  ezikwelicibi,  sati  "  pula- 
pulani  into  ndinixelele."  Zipumile  ke  zonke  izihvana  ezihlala 
kwelicibi.  Sati,  "  lionkc  ngabanye  aninamlilobo  ningaya 
kuyc. '     Ngokunjalo  ke  zimkile  zaya  ezihlotycni  zazo. 


Eniveni  kokuba  zimkile  sifile  esisilo.  Kanti  u-Siswana 
Sibomvana  usapilile  esisweni  sesilo.  Urole  isitshetshe  sake 
wasika  isisu  sesilo  wapuma.     Utc  akuba  epumile  wagoduka. 


Ejikile  ekaya  utc  kunina,  ';  ndandikuxelele  akuba  andiso- 
ktrfa?"  "Ndandigazi,  mtwana  warn,  ukuba  uyakuba 
neqinga  lokusinda,"  watsho  unina.  Ke  wahlala  u-Siswana 
Sibomvana  kulomzi  wakowabo. 

Told  by  Nojeyif  Nt>/<njit,  and  Nosanayi}  three  women  of  the  Gaika 

clan. 


Although  the  hero  of  the  story  of  "  Five  Heads  "  is  not 
here  said  to  be  a  snake,  he  is,  as  Mr.  Theal  informs  us.  well 
known  to  the  Kafirs  to  be  one.  "  This  "  [story],  adds  Mr. 
Theal,  "  is    evidently    only  a  fragment.     In  another  tale, 

INTSOMI  KA  MAKANDA  MAHLANU. 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  Q.  Mft  Theal.) 

Kwati  intombi  ezimbini  zayakurnba  iminqate.  Ite  cnyc, 
"  andisokuya. ' 

"Kungokuba  kutenina  lento  uugavumiyo  ukuhambanam?  ' 
yabuza  enye  intombi. 

Yatikc  ukupendula,  kv  ndifuna  ukuba  ndiye  kwcndcla  ku 
Makanda  Muhlanu." 
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About  sun.-et,  that  animal  said,  "I  have  a  .stomach  ache." 
As  it  was  so,  all  the  animals  collected  at  that  pool  of  water, 
and  he  said,  "Pay  attention  to  the  thing  that  I  tell  yon." 
Then  all  the  little  animals  that  lived  in  that  pool  of  water 
paid  attention.  He  said,  "  All  of  you  are  left  here  without 
a  friend."  Then  accordingly  they  all  went  away  to  their 
friends. 

After  they  had  all  gone  away,  this  animal  died.  But 
Little  Red  Stomach  was  still  alive  in  the  stomach  of  the 
animal.  He  pulled  out  his  knife,  and  cut  open  the  stomach 
of  the  animal,  and  came  out.  "When  he  had  come  out,  he 
went  home. 

Having  arrived  at  his  home,  he  said  to  his  mother,  "Did 
I  not  tell  you  that  I  would  not  die?"  "I  did  not  know, 
my  child,  that  you  had  a  plan  of  safety,"  said  his  mother. 
Then  Little  Red  Stomach  remained  at  the  village  of  his 
parents.  ^U.  fc  ^ 


Jlukanda   Mahlanu  is   represented  as  a  young  chief  who     l^^u. 
was  bewitched,  and  compelled  to  assume  the   form  of  an  7 

enormous  snake  with  five  heads.   Ultimately,  he  was  restored 
to  his  natural  form  by  the  cares.-es  of  his  bride."' 

STORY  OF  FIVE  HEADS. 

Once  upon  a  time  two  girls  were  going  to  dig  wild  carrots. 
One  of  them  said,  "  I  will  not  go." 

"  \Vhy  is  it  that  you  are  unwilling  to  go  with  me  ?''  asked 
the  other  girl. 

She  answered,  "I  want  to  be  married  1o  Five  Heads." 
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"  Ukuba  utskoke,  xelela  ubawo,"  yatslio  enye  intombi. 

Kuteke  emveni  koko  yemka  yaya  emziui  ka  Makauda 
Malilanu.  Ifikileke  kona  igosana  lalurazi  libuzile  apo  ivela 
kona.  Ngokunjalo  ixelile  apo  ivela  kona  nento  ayenzileyo 
kulorazi  ka  Makanda  Malilanu. 

Limkile  ke  ixegwazana  laya  kuskumayeza  unina  ka 
Makanda  Malilanu  lento  itetwa  yintombi  yasemzini.  Ekuvile 
ke  oko  unina  ka  Makanda  Malilanu  uye  kuyitabata  wayizisa 
endhvini  yake.  Utabate  ukuko  wayandlalela.  Kute  ngo- 
kulilwa  wafika  u-Makanda  Mahlanu  evela  kuzingela. 

Ubuzile  lomntu,  "  uvela  pina  ?  " 

Ute  unina,  "  buza  kuye." 

Ngokunjalo  u-Makanda  ]\Iahlanu  ubuzile  apo  ivela  kona. 
lyixelile  intombi  into  eyihambelayo  kulomzi  wake. 

Uteke  u-Makanda  Malilanu,  "  ukuze  ndikuzeke  kuqala 
ndiyakutuniela  isigitsliinii  ku  yihlo  sokuqondisa  ukuba 
uvunyelwe  nguye  akuzekwa  ndim." 

Intombi  leyo  ivumile  isigitsliinii  situnyiwe.  Sabuya  nezwi 
eliti  abanasiniangalo  ukuba  intombi  iyamtanda  lomntu. 

Ngokunjalo  wati  u-Makanda  Malilanu  nabantu  balomzi 
wake,  "  niyakolwana  ukuba  lentombi  ndizeke  ?  "     Bavumile. 

Uyilobole  ngenkomo  ezimaslimni  mabini.  lkazi  lisiwe 
kulontombi.  Kwabulelwa  kakulu  ngabazali  bayo.  Sigodukile 
ke  esitunywa  saxela  ukuba  babulele  kakulu.  Yalilalake 
lentombi  kulomzi  ka  Makanda  Malilanu,  yendziwa  umfazi 
omkulu. 

Told  by  Noti  and  Notxhemba,  two  Gaika  women, 
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"As  you  say  so,  tell  father,"  said  the  other  girl. 

Then,  after  that,  she  went  away  to  the  village  of  Five 
Heads.  When  she  arrived,  the  man  in  charge  of  that  village 
enquired  where  she  came  from.  Accordingly  she  told  where 
she  came  from,  and  what  her  business  was  at  the  village  of 
Five  Heads. 

Then  a  little  old  woman  went  aAvay  and  told  the  mother 
of  Five  Heads  what  was  said  by  the  strange  girl.  When 
the  mother  of  Five  Heads  heard  that,  she  went  and  brought 
the  girl  into  his  house.  She  took  a  mat  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground.  Then,  in  the  evening,  Five  Heads  arrived  from 
hunting. 

She  asked  that  person,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

His  mother  said,  "  Ask  of  her." 

Accordingly,  Five  Heads  asked  her  where  she  came  from. 
The  girl  told  him  why  .she  had  come  to  his  village. 

Then  said  Five  Heads,  "  Before  I  marry  you,  I  will 
send  a  message  to  your  father,  that  you  may  know  you  are 
allowed  by  him  to  be  married  to  me." 

That  girl  agreed  that  the  message  should  be  sent.  An 
answer  was  returned  that  they  had  no  objection,  if  the  girl 
loved  that  person. 

Accordingly,  Five  Heads  said  to  the  people  of  his  village, 
"Are  you  willing  that  I  should  marry  this  girl?"  They 
were  willing. 

He  paid  for  her  twenty  head  of  cattle.  The  marriage 
price  was  sent  to  the  father  of  the  girl.  The  parents  were 
very  well  satisfied.  There  came  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  very  well  satisfied.  After  a  while,  that  girl  was 
made  the  great  wife  at  the  village  of  Five  Heads.* 


0  [A  "many-headed  monster"  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  UsiJculumi 
Kahlokohloko,  winch  occurs  in  Bishop  Callaway's  "  Nursery  Tales,"  &c, 
of  the  Zulus,   Vol.  I.  Part  1.  pp.  41-47.] 
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From  Blauberg,  in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Saul's 
Pooi't,  in  the  west,  a  little  information  respecting  some 
Betshuana  ideas  and  customs  has  been  made  accessible  to 
us.  Full  of  interest  as  this  is,  it  yet  does  little  more  than 
reveal  the  existence  of  wide  fields  for  further  inquiry. 

THE  GODS  OF  THE  BASUTO.* 

(Communicated    by  the    Rev.  A.  Kropf,    Superintendent    of  Berlin 
Missions,  from  information  sent  by  the  Rev. —  Stech.) 

Hitherto  it  was  always  reported  that  the  Basuto  had  no 
Gods,  they  had  only  an  idea  of  a  Modimo  who  is  called 
Eahthcpa  by  several  tribes.  The  more  remarkable,  there- 
fore, is  what  we  find  in  the  diary  of  the  Berlin  Missionary, 
the  Ilev. — Stech,  who  is  stationed  at  Blauberg,  in  Trans- 
valia,  among  Malebocho's  tribe,  of  about  20,000  people.  He 
writes  on  the  19th  of  October,  1877  :  — 

In  explaining  the  articles  of  our  belief,  the  belief  in  the 
only  true  God  was  the  chief  topic  of  instruction.  I  asked 
about  their  Gods,  and  heard  twelve  names  of  twelve  different 
Gods.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  Ralabepa,  the  Father 
of  all  might  and  power,  to  be  feared  for  his  revenge,  and 
power  of  five  ;  he  lives  behind  the  land  of  Seicase,  among 
the  Basuetlas  (there  he  is  called  Rahnrhnpa).  Again 
there  is  the  God  of  Water,  called  Ramocliasoa.  He  lives 
on  the  bottom,  from  which  the  fountains  rise,  for  which 
reason  the  Basuto  do  not  like  digging  near  fountains. 
Behind  my  Station,  in  the  open  liel<^  there  is  a  long  stone 
like  a  column,  in  which,  they  say,  lives  Rumacpa,  who 
watches  the  field,  that  the  enemy  may  not  cross  the 
boundary.  The  Basuto  frighten  their  children  by  calling 
Mdhofutsiloe,  Jfascletsoanc,  Manakisoe,  Nf/oalcnhalo.  Every 
district,  it  seems   to  me,  has   its  own   God.     One  that  is 

The  word   Basuto  is  probably  used  here  in  its  wider  sense  as 
equivalent  to  Eastern  Betshuana. 
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generally  known  and  feared  very  much  is  Sedatyane,  who 
lives  in  the  middle  of  the  country  in  a  thick  forest  near 
Marcme.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  seat,  nobody  is 
allowed  to  cut  wood,  and  if  children  come  near,  they  are 
certainly  caught  and  illtreated.  Greatly  feared  by  bad 
characters  and  such  as  wish  to  lay  hands  on  one  of 
the  Chief's  family,  is  the  poisonous  snake  Toona,  the  God 
of  Revenge.  If  the  children  and  half-grown  people  are 
brought  to  the  circumcision,  which  is  now  done  in  opposition 
to  the  old  practice,  when  only  grown  up  people,  men  and 
women,  were  seen  at  it,  they  must  know  most  of  these  Gods, 
besides  the  formulas  of  prayers  and  tunes  which  belong  to 
the  worship  of  these  Gods  ;  especially  they  must  know  the 
tune  of  the  little  bird  Khohoropo,  which  is  revered 
very  much.  If  anybody  does  not  know  this  bird,  he  is 
certainly  to  be  beaten  ;  for  which  purpose  some  switches 
are  always  ready  at  hand.  They  have  also  a  God  of  Dance, 
Lotiloe.  Of  the  celestial  bodies,  not  the  sun,  but  a  laro-e 
comet,  called  Modu'dutsa,  is  adored. 

It  will  be  really  worth  while  to  inquire  more  thoroughly 
into  this  matter,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  this  superstitious 
belief  in  Gods  or  demons  can  be  traced. 

A.  K. 


CUSTOMS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  AMONG 
THE  BETSHUANA. 

(From  information  contributed  by  Miss  J.  P.  Meeuwsen,  in  a  letter 
dated  Said's  Poort,  16  January,  1878.) 

When  rain  is  needed,  and  the  gardens  (i.e.,  Native 
gardens)  are  getting  dry,  a  hunting  expedition  is  formed, 
and  a  certain  sort  of  game,  fit  for  the  occasion,  is  sought 
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for.  Only  a  part  of  the  animal  is  used  ;  and  the  sorcerers 
are  very  unwilling  to  tell  Avhat  is  done  with  it. 

Sometimes,  when  an  ox  has  been  killed,  the  stomach  is 
burned  towards  evening  ;  for  they  say  that  the  black  smoke 
Avill  gather  the  clouds,  and  cause  the  rain  to  come. 

Sometimes,  when  the  rain  is  seen  falling  at  a  distance,  an 
arrow  is  smeared  with  some  molemo  (the  word  means  both 
poison  and  medicine),  and  the  rain  is  beckoned  to  come  to 
them,  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  Avill  do  so.  When  their 
sorceries  fail  to  bring  rain,  it  is  said  that  some  other  sorcerer 
who  envies  them  has  kept  it  back. 

To  avert  disease,  or  prevent  it  from  entering  their  legae 
or  town,  a  pointed  stone  is  planted  in  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  entrance  to  their  town  (each  town  being- 
enclosed  in  a  hedge  of  bushes),  or  a  crossbar  is  put  at  the 
same  place  {viz.,  at  the  entrance),  smeared  with  some 
molemo  or  medicine.  When  this  is  done,  they  imagine 
themselves  safe. 

Widows  are  most  wonderfully  treated.  When  a 
woman's  husband  is  dead,  she  may  not  enter  a  town,  unless 
she  has  been  under  the  hands  of  a  sorcerer.  She  must 
remain  at  some  distance  from  the  town  ;  then  a  little  milk 
from  every  cow  is  taken  to  her,  which  mixture  of  milk  she 
must  boil  with  her  food.  Dung  from  the  cattle  pens  is 
also  taken  to  her,  and  with  this,  mixed  with  some  molemo, 
she  must  rub  herself.  If  this  ceremony  be  not  gone  through, 
it  is  thought  that  all  the  cattle  in  the  town  will  surely  die. 

In  travelling,  when  the  natives  draw  near  to  a  town  or 
location,  and  are  rather  hungry,  they  take  a  stone,  and 
put  it  into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  some  grass,  and  put 
a  stone  on  it  in  the  road,  imagining  that  this  will  induce 
the  people,  with  whom  they  wish  to  stay,  to  wait  for  them 
with  their  meal. 
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THE  CEREMONY  OF  DIPHEKU. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  L.M.S.) 

Among  the  Bamangwato,  living  at  Shoshong,  there  is  a 
ceremony  which  the  natives  call  Dipheku,  and  which  is 
generally  performed  once  a  year.  I  believe  it  is  also 
common  among  other  Becwana  tribes ;  but  it  was  at 
Shoshong  that  I  more  particularly  observed  it.  It  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  yearly  sacrifice,  which  is 
intended  to  protect  the  town,  i.e.,  the  tribe,  from  all  the 
ills  which  might  befall  it  during  the  year,  such  as  war, 
external  or  internal,  pestilence,  &c.  There  are  often 
present  on  these  occasions  Doctors  (Dingaka)  from  other 
tribes,  to  assist  the  Chief  and  the  Doctors  of  his  own  town. 
The  animal  to  be  sacrificed  must  be  a  Hack  hill.  It 
appears  that  no  other  colour  will  do.  The  animal  is  brought 
into  the  town,  and  has  its  eyelids  sewn  together  so  as 
effectually  to  blind  it.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  go 
wherever  it  likes  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  it  is  killed 
in  a  particular  way.  Most  of  the  flesh  is  cooked  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Doctors,  and  is  distributed 
among  the  Chief  men  of  the  town.  Certain  parts  of  the 
animal,  such  as  the  blood,  gall,  &c,  are  taken  and  made 
into  a  decoction  with  all  manner  of  roots  and  herbs.  Some- 
times I  am  told  that  the  bodies  or  bones  of  twins  of  the 
human  species,  Avhich  were  always  regarded  as  of  ill  omen 
and  destroyed  accordingly,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
i.e.)  for  making  the  decoction.  When  it  is  ready  for  use,  it  is 
taken  all  over  the  town.  In  the  Kgotla,  or  place  of  rendezvous, 
of  the  Chief,  there  is  a  pole  planted  in  the  ground  near  the  spot 
where  His  Majesty  usually  sits.  This  pole  is  daubed  with  the 
decoction,  and  generally  there  is  besides  a  bladder  or  horn, 
containing  some  of  the  stuff,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
pole.     A  similar  pole  will  be  found  at  the  Kgotlas  of  most 
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of  the  headmen  of  the  town.  All  the  entrances  to  the 
town  are  guarded  by  a  pole,  or,  if  wide,  by  two  or  three 
poles  spliced  together.  These  poles  lie  on  the  ground  across 
the  entrance,  and  are  well  smeared  with  the  decoction. 
Then  again  all  the  footpaths  leading  to  the  town  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  are  similarly  guarded.  Some- 
times, poles  are  planted  alongside  the  path,  similar  to  those 
at  the  Kgotlas ;  or  a  horn  containing  some  of  the  decoction 
will  be  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  These  are 
sometimes  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  at  sight  of  these  things  a  hostile 
army  coming  into  the  country  will  nyera  marapd,  or  that 
the  marrow  will  ooze  out  of  their  bones  and  they  will  be 
helpless.  Or  if  it  be  a  Doctor  or  wizard  from  a  neighbour- 
ing tribe,  coming  to  sow  the  seed  of  sedition  or  pestilence, 
or  to  destroy  the  corn  by  placing  charms  in  the  corn-lands 
which  will  frighten  away  the  rain,his  plans  will  be  frustrated, 
or  he  himself  will  be  caught  in  the  act. 

K.  P. 
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SOME  CUSTOMS  OF  THE   OVAHERERO. 


In    introducing    to    students  of  South  African  Folk-lore 
an  account  of  some  Herero  customs,  recently  furnished  me 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Viehe,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  very  singular  people  who  practise  them. 
The  Ovaherero,  or  Damaras,  as  they    are  more  commonly 
called,  are  the  first  of  the  black  races  we  meet  after  passing 
through  the  yellow  races  which  lie  scattered  over  that  wide 
tract  of  country  which  extends  for  two  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Orange  River,  and  includes  Great  Namaqualand  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.     They  belong  to  the 
Bantu   family,   are  a  purely   pastoral    people,    possessing 
great  wealth  in   cattle    and   sheep,    and    are  not   the   less 
interesting  because  so  much  has  still  to  be  learnt  respecting 
them.     The  country  they  occupy  is  of  vast   extent   and 
varying  richness,  admirably  adapted  to    their  rerpiirements. 
Their  neighbours  to  the  North   are  the    group  of  tribes  of 
which  the  Ovambo  is  the  most  familiar  to  us,  that  should  be 
called  the  Avare,   but  from   having   first   made   their   ac- 
quaintance, we  call  Ovambo.     These,  like  our  own   Kafirs, 
are  an  agricultural  people,  and  seem  always  to  have  been  so, 
whilst  the  Ovaherero,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  traditions 
that  point  to   their  ever  having  been  other    than  pastoral. 
They  are  known  to  have  migrated  from  the  north  or  north- 
east, but  the  period  of  their   migration  is  not  known.     It 
cannot,  however,  be  less  remote  probably  than  two  hundred 
years.      The   name    Damara   is   of  comparatively    recent 
origin,  and  is  applied  alike   to    Ovaherero,   Ovambanderu, 
and     Ovatyiroba.       The     Ovambanderu    were    originally 
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Ovaherero,  but  on  separating-  themselves  either  acquired 
or  assumed  the  name  by  which  they  are  now  known. 
Many  Ovaherero  and  Ovambanderu  are  destitute  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  an.d  live  away  from  the  others,  existing  very 
much  by  the  same  means  and  in  the  manner  of  the  Bushmen. 
These,  strangely  enough,  are  not  called  either  Ovaherero 
or  Ovambanderu,  but  Ovatyimba*.  I  am  informed,  on 
authority  that  I  am  inclined  to  accept,  that  the  name 
Herero  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  whirring  sound  made 
by  their  broad-bladed  assegais  in  their  passage  through  the 
air,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Ovambo  who  had  such  good 
reason  to  remember  this  formidable  weapon  of  the  stranger 
race. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  then  to  conjecture  that  of  the  three 
names  these  people  are  designated  by,  that  of  Ovatyimba, 
or  TVatyimba,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest,  is  that  they 
were  originally  known  by,  we  are  at  once  led  to  consider 
whether  the  cradle  of  the  race  is  not  in  the  far  away  land 
by  the  waters  of  the  Muta  Nzige,  in  the  country  of  the 
"VVazimba,  recently  traversed  by  the  intrepid  Stanley.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  saw  so  little  of  these 
people,  but  that  little  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
conjecture  which,  after  suggesting  as  extremely  probable, 
I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  the 
question. 

TV.  Coates  Palgrave. 


Rondebosch,  May,  1879. 


*  The  derivative  prefix  va-.  which  in  the  word  6>-va-herer6  follows 
the  demonstrative  particle  <>-,  occurs  as  wa-  in  some  of  the  languages 
further  to  the  north-east,  and  is  a  form  of  the  plural  prefix  of  personal  nouns 
ba-  common  to  all  South  African  Bantu  languages. 
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In  the  following  paper  only  such  of  the  religious  and 
social  customs  and  ideas  of  the  Ovaherero  are  described  as 
are  not  connected  with  unusual  events,  such  as  wars, 
droughts,  sicknesses,  &c.   They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Customs  at  Birth  (Ongoatero  )  ;  2.  Circumcision 
(  Osukarekero)  ;  3.  Filing  of  the  Teeth  (  Ohiha),  Shaving 
of  the  Head  (  Okuhirura),  Fastening  of  the  False  Hair,  or 
substitute  for  Hair  (Okusepa)  ;  4.  Betrothal  (Ombarehero) ; 
5.  Marriage  (  Ongupiro)  ;  6.  Death  (  Ongokero) ;  7.  Burial 
(  Ombakero) ;  8.    Sacrifice  for  the  Deceased  ( Ongondi/ozero) ; 

9.  Customs    performed    at   the    Graves     ( Ondy amber ero)  ; 

10.  Resurrection  (Ombendukiro).* 

*  An  explanation  of  some  of  the  Otyiherer6  words  met  with  in  the  text 
together  with  a  few  directions  regarding  their  pronunciation,  may  be  ofi 
service  here. 

eliango  "  small  piece  of  meat  (used  for  certain  religious  ceremonies)  ;" 

ctando  "  simple  lamentation  for  the  dead  ;" 

okuha  "  filing  of  the  teeth  ;" 

oltuhurura  "  shaving  of  the  head  ;" 

ohumdhera  "  to  consecrate  food  by  tasting  it ;" 

oltumalterhsa  "  to  cause  to  ohimakera  ;" 

olturangera,  "  to  perform  religious  ceremonies  ;" 

okuruo  "  place  of  the  holy  fire  ;" 

vkus/'jja  "  fastening  of  the  false  hair  ;" 

okutova  "  to  consecrate  food  without  tasting  it ;" 

okutovisa  "  to  cause  to  okntoca  /" 

olcuzera  "to  be  sacred,  not  to  be  used  as  common  food  ;" 

ombakero  "burial;" 

ombarehero  "betrothal;" 

ombendukiro  "  resurrection  ;" 

omnarl  "  a  woman  who  has  borne  children  ;" 

omukuru  "  ancestor,  deity  ;" 

ondoro  "  the  dismal  lamentation  for  the  dead  (with  religious  ceremo- 
nies) ;" 

ondume  "stick  representing  an  omukuru"  (i.e.,  "ancestor,  deity";, 
with  which  and  the  otijlza  the  holy  fire  is  made  ; 

ondyamberero  "  customs  performed  at  the  graves  ;" 

onganga  "  doctor,  magician  ;" 

ongoatero  "  birth,  customs  at  birth  ;" 

f2 
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I. 

Birth  (  Oncjoatero). 


After  the  birth  of  a  child,  an  ox,  sheep,  or  goat  is 
slaughtered.  The  ceremonies  performed  on  this  occasion 
are  the  same  whether  the  child  be  male  or  female.     The 


ongokero  "death ;" 

ongondyozero  "  sacrifice  for  the  deceased  ;" 

ongvjiiro,  epando  "  marriage  ;" 

oruzo  "  caste,  clan,"  or  rather  the  system  of  dietaries  by  which  these 
clans  are  distinguished.  The  oruzo  the  children  derive  from  the 
father,  whereas  the  eanda  is  derived  from  the  mother,  and  refers 
more  than  the  oruzo  to  the  caste  or  clan.  In  case  of  inheritance, 
the  eanda  and  not  the  oruzo  decides  the  right  to  the  property. 

osuharckero  "circumcision ;" 

otyiherero  "  language  of  the  Ovaherero  "  (and  everything  done  in  or 
looking  like  Herero  style)  ; 

otyiondo  "  period  of  time  "  (almost  every  year  is  a  new  otyiondo)  ; 

otyisenginina  "  anything  which  represents  an  omnhuru  "  (I.e.,  "  ances- 
tor, deity  ")  ; 

otyicetero  "  place  where  children  are  circumcised  and  soothsaying  takes 
place;" 

ouari  abstract  form  of  omuari  {i.e.,  "a  woman  who  has  borne 
children  "), 

IN   IIEKERo  WORDS 

a    is  pronounced  as  a  in  German,  or  almost  as  a  in  English  in  father. 

e    H  „  ,,    e  „        „         or  almost  as  c  in  English  in  let. 

i     ii  11  ii    i  11        i,         or  as  i  in  English  in  pin. 

Wben  not  followed  by  a  vowel 

U    i,  ii  ,.  U  „        „         or  as  u  in  English  in  full.     When 

followed  by  a  vowel,  u  is 
pronounced  almost  as  w 
in  English. 

g     „  „  „  g  „  English  in  go. 

y    ii  ii  ii  7  ii        ,,       „  York. 

s     ,,  H  „  th  „         „        ,,  thinh. 

z    ti  ii  almost  as  th  in  English  in  than. 

ty  i,  „        very  similarly  to  the  Danish  kj. 
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animal  must  be  found  by  the  father  of  the  child ;  and  is 
called  oyowari.  It  can  be  killed  by  any  one,  and  is  (as  are 
almost  all  auimals)  suffocated,  its  face  being  turned  to  the 
North.  The  meat  does  not  zera  ;  that  is,  it  can  be  eaten 
by  people  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  (excepting  a  small  piece 
which  may  be  eaten  by  children  only),  but  it  chiefly 
belongs  to  the  mother  (of  the  child),  who  mostly  drinks  of  the 
broth.  The  said  small  piece  of  meat  (ondendu),  is  used  to 
rangcra,  i.e.,  to  perform  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  cooked 
with  the  other  meat,  but  is  taken  out  of  the  pet  before  the 
rest,  and  brought  to  the  mother  to  be  tovisina,  which  she 
(the  omuari)  does  by  breathing  upon  it.  After  this,  it  must 
also  be  tovisina  by  the  child,  for  which  purpose  it  is  put 
upon  its  great  toe.  All  of  the  meat  may  now  be  eaten, 
excepting  the  ondendu,  which  is  put  away  in  a  small  vessel 
and  kept  there  until  the  navel  string  has  separated,  when  it 
is  given  to  childi'en  to  eat. 

Immediately  after  a  woman  has  giren  birth  to  a  child,  a 
small  house  is  built  for  her,  at  the  back  of  her  own  house, 
where  she  remains  until  the  navel  string  has  separated  from 
the  child.  After  this  has  happened,  the  mother  takes  her 
child  to  the  place  of  the  holy  fire  (okuruo),  to  present  it  to 
the  Omukuru  (forefather,  deity),  so  that  mother  and  child 
may  be  admitted  again  to  her  (the  mother's)  house.  On 
this  occasion  at  the  okuruo,  the  father  gives  the  child  its 
name.  For  this  purpose,  he  takes  the  child  into  his  arms, 
and  informs  those  who  are  present  about  the  name  that  the 
child  is  to  receive. 

II. 

Circumcision  (Osukarekero). 

Circumcision  is  a  universal  custom  of  the  Ovaherero,  as 
well  as  of  many   other  Bantu  nations.     All  male  children 
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are  circumcised,  and  this  is  generally  done  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  year  of  their  age.        *         #         * 

The  Ovaherero  always  have  a  festival  when  they  circum- 
cise their  children,  and  they  prefer  to  choose  for  it  the  time 
of  some  great  event,  for  instance,  the  death  of  a  great  Chief. 
If,  at  such  a  time,  a  Chief  has  a  son  of  the  proper  age,  he 
arranges  a  festival  of  circumcision.  A  great  number  of  his 
cattle  are  brought  into  hiswerft.*  Other  rich  men,  who 
wish  to  have  children  circumcised  at  the  same  time,  take 
them,  as  well  as  some  cattle,  to  the  Chief's  werft,  and  poor 
people  come,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  their  children  only  ; 
but  they  must  all  belong  to  the  same  oruzo  as  the  Chief, 
no  others  being  admitted.  Should  it  happen  that  people 
belonging  to  different  otazo  (pi.  of  oruzo)  wish  to  have  their 
children  circumcised  at  the  same  time,  and  about  the  same 
werft,  this  must  be  done  at  different  ovivctero  (pi.  of 
otyivetero).  The  circumcision  is  performed  with  an  arrow- 
point,  on  one  side  of  the  werft  (not  in  the  werft),  and  this 
place  is  called  otyivetero.  After  circumcision,  the  children 
are  not  allowed  to  return  into  the  Averft,  but  must  stay  at 
the  otyivetero  until  the  wounds  have  healed.  They  may 
not  come  into  the  werft  until  long  after  dark,  and  even  then 
they  dare  not  go  into  a  house,  but  must  sleep  at  the  back 
of  the  otyizero  (holy  house). 

At  two  such  festivals  which  were  visited,  the  Chief  was 
seen  continually  sitting  at  the  okuruo,  and  some  women 
dancing  before  him.  Hundreds  of  cattle  stood  in  the  kraals, 
and  once  in  a  while  one  was  driven  out  to  be  killed.  As 
often  as  tins  happened,  a  number  of  the  naked  blacks  made 
for  it  like  hungry  wolves,  and  caught  hold  of  it  by  its  tail, 
horns,  legs,  or  wherever  they  could.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  proper  place  (for  every  ox  or  cow  has  its 
own  place  where  it  must  die),   it  suddenly  lay  upon  the 

*  i.e.,  "  pliicc." 
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ground,  with  its  face  turned  to  the  North,  its  nose  and 
mouth  were  closed  up,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  it  was 
suffocated.  The  noise  at  the  werft,  caused  by  the  raging 
people  and  the  bellowing  cattle  at  one  of  these  festivals  was 
really  deafening,  and  one  was  glad  to  find  that  the  otyivetero, 
now  to  be  inspected,  was  about  300  yards  distant.  *  *  * 
Between  some  large  rocks  a  cowhide  was  spread  upon  the 
ground,  and  upon  this  the  children  were,  one  after  the  other, 
placed,  by  two  young  men  who  acted  as  assistants.  * 
The  operation  was  here  performed  by  an  old  man,  besides 
whom  and  the  tAvo  assistants  only  the  children  and  their 
mothers  were  present ;  the  latter  trying  in  vain  to  keep 
back  the  tears  that  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

The  meat  slaughtered  at  this  festival  is  holy  {i.e.,  does 
zero).  It  must  be  cooked  at  the  ohirno.  The  holiest 
portion  is  the  left  hind  epiarter  (because  the  cows  are  milked 
on  this  side),  and  of  this  a  small  piece,  which,  when  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  is  called  ehango.  This  chango  is  not  eaten 
with  the  rest  of  the  meat,  but  is  taken  into  the  holy  house 
{otyizero),  and  there  kept,  often  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
eaten  by  preference  when  the  Chief  is  visited  by  one  of  his 
fellow  Chiefs  ;  and  this  is  a  very  sacred  act,  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner.  The  ozondume  (sticks 
which  represent  the  ovakuru,  i.e.',  "ancestors,  deities")  are 
taken  out  of  the  otyizero  and  placed  at  the  ohuruo,  where 
the  two  Chiefs,  the  first  wife  of  t  he  Chief  of  the  place,  and 
such  of  his  children  and  relatives  as  are  entitled  to  partake 
of  this  ceremony,  are  also  assembled.  The  elianyo  is  now 
cut  into  small  pieces.  The  Chief  of  the  place  takes  one  of 
the  pieces,  and  jaresents  it  to  the  ozondume  (who  are  the 
first  in  rank)  that  they  may  tova,  i.e.,  consecrate  without 
tasting  it.  This  being  done,  the  local  Chief  presents  a 
piece  to  the  mouth  of  the  other  Chief,  in  order  that  he  may 
maker  a,  i.e.,  consecrate  by  tasting  it.  The  other  Chief  now 
takes  a  piece,  and'  in  the   same  manner  and  for  the   same 
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purpose  presents  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chief  of  the  place  ; 
by  whom  pieces  are  subsequently  presented  to  his  first  wife, 
and  to  all  others  who  are  entitled  to  makera.  These  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  can  only  be  such  as  belong  to  the 
oruzo*  of  the  Chief.  Not  even  all  the  children  of  the 
Chief  are  entitled  to  makera.  When  this  right  is  doubt- 
ful, the  person  in  question  places  himself  after  the 
Chief,  and  bows  dowu.  The  Chief  puts  a  piece  of  the 
ehango  between  the  toes  of  one  of  his  feet,  and  stretches 
the  foot  backwards  to  the  person  in  question,  who  catches 
hold  of  the  meat  with  his  mouth. 

Circumcision  is  evidently  a  very  important  custom  to  the 
Ovahcrero.  This  is  to  such  an  extent  the  case,  that  they 
reckon  their  age  from  the  time  when  they  were  circumcised, 
not  counting  those  periods  (oviondo)  which  they  lived  before 
it ;  and  they  are  even  called  after  the  otyiondo  of  their  cir- 
cumcision. Almost  every  year  is  an  otyiondo.  The  oviondo 
(pi.  of  otyiondo}  receive  their  names  from  great  events  that 
take  place  in  them.  For  instance,  otyoliange^  or  otyiondo 
tyohangc  (from  ohange  "peace  "),  is  the  otyiondo  when  the 
peace  was  made  ;  and  the  people  who  were  circumcised  in 
that  period  arc  the  ovaotyoliavge,  "  those  of  the  period 
of  peace."  All  those  who  are  circumcised  at  the  same  time, 
are  called  omakura,  "  people  of  the  same  age." 

III. 

Breaking  and  Shaping  of  the  Teeth  ( Okuha), 
Shaving  of  the  Head  (Okukurura),  Dressing  of 
the   Hair  (Okuscpa). 


These  three  customs  of  the  Ovalicreru  arc  of  less  impor- 
tance, but  completeness  requires  that  a  short  description  of 
them  should  here  be  given. 

*  Oruzo,  not  canda. 
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When  a  child  is  about  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  its 
four  lower  front  teeth  are  broken  out,  and  the  upper  front 
teeth  are  shaped  in  this  form  A  (nkuhu).  The  first  is  done 
with  a  stick  and  a  stone,  which  serves  as  a  hammer,  and  the 
other,  by  pecking  and  filing  with  a  stone.  It  is  not 
performed  by  the  ozonganga  {i.e.,  " doctors,  magicians"), 
but  may  be  done  by  any  person  who  understands  it.  A 
feast  (omukaudi)  must  always  be  made  upon  this  occasion, 
and  takes  place  a  day  before  the  ceremony  itself.  The 
latter  must  be  performed  at  the  place  of  the  holy  fire 
(okuruo),  which  shows  that  it  belongs  to  the  religious  ob- 
servances. As  a  rule,  several  children  (boys  and  girls)  are 
submitted  to  the  ceremony  at  the  same  time  ;  but  they  must 
all  be  the  children  of  persons  belonging  to  the  same   oruzo. 

To  prevent  serious  consequences  from  the  operation,  a 
sort  of  poultice  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  omutapu 
(a  tree  which  acts  a  very  important  part  in  almost  all  the 
religious  ceremonies),  and  this  is  put  on  the  heads  of  the 
children.  The  meat  of  this  festival  is  consecrated  only  like 
common  food,  i.e.,  does  not  zera,  and  can  be  eaten  by  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  * 

The  two  other  customs  mentioned  above  are  of  still  less 
importance.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  feast  be 
made,  nor  are  any  particular  religious  ceremouies  connected 
with  them.  The  shaving  of  a  girl's  head  (okukurura)  takes 
place  when  she  is  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  dressing 
with  false  hair  (okusepa)  some  time  later. 

The  Ouahereru  have  three  different  fashions  of  shaving  a 
girl's  head,  which  is  done  with  a  sharpened  piece  of  iron. 
Some  shave  the  head  all  round,  so  that  only  a  small  tuft  of 
hair  is  left  on  the  top  {ondomba).  Others  shave  only  the 
sides  of  the  head  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tuft  of  hair  is 

*  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  Ovambo  have  also  the  custom  of 
breaking  the  teeth,  but  they  only  break  two  of  the  lower  teeth. 
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narrow  at  the  top,  and  widens  towards  the  brow  and  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  (omuruvd).  In  the  third  fashion,  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  shaved,  so  that  only  a  stripe  of 
hair  is  left  around  the  head  (jotyihika). 

The  false  hair  is  prepared  from  the  sinews  of  the  backs 
of  animals ;  and  is  nicely  twisted,  and  fastened  to  the 
natural  hair.     It  is  about  one  or  two  feet  long. 

IV. 

Betrothal  (Ombarckero). 


Children,  especially  Ovaherero  girls,  arc  frequently 
betrothed  in  the  earliest  days  of  life.  Special  ceremonies, 
of  a  religious  nature,  are  not  performed  at  the  betrothal. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  the  father  of  a  son  should  go  to 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  and  inform  them  of  his  intention 
to  choose  their  daughter  as  a  wife  for  his  son,  to  winch  they, 
in  most  cases,  give  their  consent.  An  old  man,  not  seldom, 
in  the  same  manner,  chooses  an  infant  girl  as  his  own  wife. 
It  may  even  happen  that  the  child  is  delivered  over  to  him, 
at  once,  for  a  wife  ;  in  which  case,  he  takes  her  to  his  house, 
to  have  her  brought  up  with  his  own  children,  and  to  marry 
her  whenever  he  pleases.  But,  this  is  an  exceptional  case. 
As  a  rule,  the  bridegroom  never  sees  his  bride.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  father  has  betrothed  him  when  still  a  child, 
as  well  as  when  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  Nor  is  the 
bridegroom  allowed  to  sec  the  mother  of  his  bride.  The 
Missionary  Mr.  Baumann  lately  stated,  that,  when  at  the 
place  of  the  Chief  Kambazcmbi  to  preach  the  gospel,  the 
prospective  son-in-law  of  the  Chief  was  also  present.  It 
unexpectedly  happened  that  KambazcmbPs  wife  (the  mother 
of  the  bride)  also  made  her  appearance.  As  soon  as  tins  was 
noticed,  the  young  man  lay  flat  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
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was  completely  covered  with  skins  by  his  friend ;  under 
which  he  had  to  perspire,  until  the  lady  had  left  the  place. 

It  may  hardly  seem  necessary  to  mention  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  girl  is  very  little  consulted. 

At  the  betrothal  the  young  man  gives  no  present  to  the 
parents  of  the  girl.  He  only  presents  a  small  token  of 
betrothal  to  the  intended,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  an  iron 
bead.  When  this  bead  is  accepted,  he  has  a  claim  upon  the 
girl  as  his  future  wife.  The  iron  bead  is  fastened  to  her 
apron,  where  it  is  left  until  they  marry. 

The  betrothal  can  be  annulled  by  either  party,  but  the 
young  man  and  his  parents  hardly  ever  make  use  of  this 
right.  Should  the  parents  of  the  bride  wish  to  annul  the 
contract,  they  simply  return  the  token  of  betrothal. 

V. 
Marriage  (Epanda,  Ongupiro). 


It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the 
betrothal,  that  girls  are,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  given 
into  a  sort  of  marriage  when  they  are  still  children.  As  a 
rule,  marriage  takes  place  in  the  earliest  time  of  maturity. 
In  similar  fashion  to  the  betrothal,  which  is  mostly  per- 
formed without  the  girl's  even  being  aware  of  it,  so  is  her 
inclination  very  little  taken  notice  of  when  she  is  to  be 
married.  The  business,  for  as  such  the  marriage  really 
appears,  is  effected  solely  between  the  bridegroom,  or  his 
parents,  and  the  parents  of  the  bride  ;  but  it  is  not  correct, 
as  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  parents  look  upon  their 
daughters  only  as  their  property,  which  they  give  to  that 
man  who  pays  most  for  them.  This  will  be  seen  when  we 
state  that  the  price  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  wliich  the  bride- 
groom pays  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  is  always  the  same  ; 
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so  that,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  a  crown-prince  or  a 
herdboy,  there  is  no  difference.  A  young  man  who  wishes 
to  choose  a  wife  for  himself,  has,  in  most  cases,  not  a  very 
ample  field  for  his  choice,  as  he  is  bound  by  many  social 
circumstances  and  regulations*  which  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  explain  here. 

The  said  price,  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  bride's  father, 
consists  of  six  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  viz.,  one  large  ox, 
one  heifer,  one  large  fat  sheep,  one  ewe,  with  a  lamb,  and 
one  young  ewe.  These  six  cattle  and  sheep  are  paid  before 
the  marriage  takes  place.  It  is  here  presumed  that  every 
young  man,  when  of  age,  possesses  as  much  as  this  ;  but 
this  is,  of  course,  not  always  the  case  ;  for,  although  the 
Ovalierero  are  rich  in  cattle,  the  young  men  cannot  dispose 
of  very  much,  as  the  riches  arc  to  a  great  extent 
common  property,  under  the  charge  of  the  Chiefs,  or  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  young  people  are  allowed  to  possess 
only  a  limited  number  of  cattle  ;  receiving  more  by  degrees 
as  they  are  thought  to  have  proved  worthy  of  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  young  men,  when  they  wish 
to  marry  and  have  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  can  easily 
be  furnished  with  the  necessary  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Matrimony,  among  the  Ovalierero,  is  not  indissoluble. 
A  man  frequently  sends  away  his  wife  when  he  feels  tired 
of  her  ;  or  a  Avife  leaves  her  husband.  In  the  latter  case, 
her  father  is  to  return  the  cattle  which  he  received  from  his 
son-in-law,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  yet  been  slaughtered  ; 
but  this  is,  however,  often  not  done,  in  which  case  the  man 
who  now  marries  the  woman  must  pay  the  price  to  her  first 
husband. 

As  regards  the  many  ceremonies  at  an  Ovalierero 
wedding,  only  the  most  important  can  here  be  mentioned. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the  feast  (omukaniU)  is  of  course 

*  Manila  and  perhaps  oruzo, 
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looked  upoQ  by  many  as  the  chief  part  of  the  whole,  nor 
can  dancing  be  dispensed  Avith.  The  above  mentioned  ox 
and  fat  sheep  are  the  first  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  wedding. 
To  these,  the  father  of  the  bride  adds  as  many  more  as  he 
pleases. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  festival  the  bride  is  brought  to 
the  place  of  the  holy  fire  (okuruo),  where  she  must  submit 
herself  to  different  ceremonies.  She  is  here  well  greased 
by  her  parents  from  head  to  foot.  When  this  is  done,  her 
father  fills  his  mouth  with  water,  and  spatters  it  upon  her. 
When  the  ceremonies  with  the  bride  at  the  okuruo  are 
finished,  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle  begins.  All  the 
meat  is  brought  to  the  okuruo,  and  is  here  consecrated  by 
tasting  (makera)  by  the  parents  of  the  bride.  The  right 
fore-quarter  of  the  ox  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
meat,  and  is  taken  behind  the  house  of  the  bride's  mother. 
It  can  be  eaten  by  young  girls  only,  but  the  bride  herself 
eats  of  the  other  meat  with  the  guests.  Other  ceremonies 
are  now  performed  to  the  bride.  The  young  girls  dress 
her  head  with  the  "  net-fat "'  [i.e.,  the  fat  surrounding  the 
paunch)  of  the  ox.  She  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a 
house  during  the  wedding  days,  but  sleeps  with  the  young 
girls  behind  her  mother's  house.  After  about  four  days 
(when  the  festival  is  almost  finished),  the  young  girls  tear 
the  fat  from  the  bride's  head,  and  her  mother  comes  Avith 
the  hood  (ekorl),  which  is  worn  by  married  women  only, 
and  puts  it  upon  her  daughter's  head. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  allowed  to  see  Ins  bride,  nor  even 
to  come  into  the  werft  as  long  as  all  these  festive  days 
are  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  werft.  He  must  stay 
somewhere  behind  the  werft,  whither  the  father  of  the 
bride  sends  him  some  sheep  or  cattle  for  slaughter,  in  order 
that  he  may  also  enjoy  himself  with  his  friends  (the  people 
of  his  werft).  When  all  is  finished,  he  comes  with  his 
friends  to  receive  his  bride,  and  to  take  her  to  his  home. 
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Her  mother  and  some  other  women  accompany  them  to  see 
the  bride  safely  to  her  new  home.  Arriving  here,  other 
ceremonies  are  performed  at  the  ohiruo,  which  shows  that 
they  are  also  of  a  religions  nature.  The  newly  married 
pair  here  act  the  part  of  a  priest,  as  did  the  parents  of  the 
bride  at  the  other  werft.  A  sheep  is  slaughtered,  and  the 
meat  is  put  upon  the  omuvapu  bushes  at  the  okuruo.  The 
newly  married  pair  consecrate  it,  not  by  okumakera,  but  by 
okutovct)  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  meat  is  presented  to  them 
of  which  they  do  not  really  taste,  acting  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  already  described  with  regard  to  the  ozondume 
(i.e.,  "  sticks  representing  ancestors,  deities  "),  the  newly 
made  mother,  and  her  infant.  In  the  present  case,  the 
meat  is  not  presented  to  the  mouths  of  the  young  couple, 
but  to  their  feet.  After  this  has  been  done,  all  the  meat 
may  be  eaten  by  every  body.  At  the  end  of  all  the  festive 
time,  the  newly  married  pair  take  a  walk  to  visit  all  the 
houses  of  the  werft.  The  husband  goes  first,  and  his  wife 
closely  follows  him,  taking  hold  of  the  after  part  of  his  dress 
with  one  hand,  and  carrying  a  small  vessel  in  the  other.  At 
every  house  the  inhabitants  put  some  perfume  (otyizumba) 
into  this  vessel. 

VI. 

Death  (Qngokero). 


If  the  abridgment  of  human  life  were  identical  with 
murder,  then  it  might  be  said  that  murder  is  done  to  almost 
every  Omuliercru  (sing,  of  Ovahererd).  When  a  person  is 
ill,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  his  recovery,  the 
Ovahererd  feel  sure  that  he  will  die,  and  they  are  hardly  ever 
mistaken.  Let  the  position  of  such  an  unfortunate  patient 
be  for  a  moment  considered.  There  he  lies,  on  the  ground, 
in  his  narrow  hut,  which  is  wanting  in  all  means  of  ventila- 
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tion,  where  the  smoke  of  a  small  fire,  for  which  there  is  no 
chimney,  and  from  the  pipes  of  sympathising  visitors, 
envelops  every  thing  in  the  thickest  darkness  ;  the  small 
room  being  crowded  with  friends,  who,  besides  smoking 
their  pipes,  are  covered  with  rancid  butter  and  ochre.  This 
must  be  almost  too  much  for  sound  4ungs,  even  for  those 
of  an  Omuherero.  But  there  is  still  more  to  increase  the 
poor  patient's  sufferings.  Not  to  mention  the  many  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  such  as  being  carried  to  the  okuruo*,  to 
Avhich  he  must  submit  himself,  he  is,  when  not  expected  to 
recover,  covered,  face  and  all,  with  a  skin,  underneath 
which  he  of  course  soon  expires. 

Before  his  death,  the  man  informs  his  relatives  regarding 
what  will   happen  after  his  decease.f     This  may  be  good 
(okusera  ondaya  ombua),  or  bad  (okusera  ondaya  ombi).  The 
last  is  done  in  the   following  manner  :     If  the   dying  man 
sees  a  person  who  is  not  agreeable  to  him,  he  says  to  him  : 
"  Whence  do  you  come?     I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  here  " 
(or  something  to  this  effect)  ;  and,  so  saying,  he  jn-esses  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
point   of  the    thumb    appears   between   the    fingers.     The 
person  spoken  to,   now  knows  that  the   other   has  decided 
upon  taking  him  away  (okutuacrera)  after  his  death,  which 
means  that  he  must  die.     In  many  cases,  however,  he   can 
avoid  this  threatening  danger  of  death.     For  this  purpose, 
he  hastily  leaves  the  place  of  the  dying  man,  and  looks  for 
an  onganga    (i.e.,  "  doctor,  magician ")}  in  order   to  have 

*  A  pot  is  cooking  on  the  ohirvo  fire,  containing  meat  killed  for  the 
purpose  ;  and,  as  the  pot  boils,  the  sick  man  is  carried  round  and  round  by 
the  friends,  who  chaut  something  like  the  following  supplication  to  the 
Omukuru  : 

"  See  Father,  we  have  come  here, 
With  this  sick  man  to  you, 
That  he  may  soon  recover,"  &c,  &c. 

f  I.e.,  sera  ondaya. 
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himself  undressed,  washed,  and  greased  again,  and  dressed 
with  other  clothes.  He  is  now  quite  at  ease  about  the 
threatening  of  death  caused  by  the  deceased  ;  for,  says  he, 
"  Now,  our  father  does  not  know  me  "  (Nambano  tote  ke 
ndyi  i).  He  has  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  the  dead,  but 
he  is  not  quite  so  sure  about  those  who  are  alive,  for,  he 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  one  of  them  may  choose  to 
carry  into  effect  the  last  will  of  the  deceased. 

The  lamentation  for  the  dead  begins  as  soon  as  it  is 
thought  that  he  will  not  recover,  although,  in  many  cases, 
by  proper  treatment,  his  life  might  be  saved.  The  Chief, 
Christian  William,  alias  Zeraua,  then  thought  to  be  near 
his  end,  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Viehe  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1876.  The  lamentation  for  the  dead  had 
already  begun,  and  was  so  loud  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  perform  the  sacramental  ceremony.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  patient  was  properly  taken  care  of  by  Mr. 
Viehe  and  other  Europeans  who  took  an  interest  in  the  old 
Chief,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Missionaries, 
and,  although  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  he  did  not 
die  until  the  29th  of  November.  But  for  the  watching,  he 
probably  would  have  died  long  before. 

The  Ovahercro  have  two  different  ways  of  lamentation 
for  the  dead.  The  simple  lamentation,  without  religious 
ceremonies,  is  called  etando  \  and  the  lamentation  with 
religious  ceremonies,  ondoro,*  The  howling  at  the  lamen- 
tations for  the  dead  is  often  heartrending,  although,  as  a 
rule,  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  depth  of  the  heart.  In 
the  year  1868  the  Rev.  Mr.  Viehe  first  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  present  at  the  lamentation  {etando)  by  women  for 
the  dead,  and  states  that  his  very  heart  was  moved  when  he 
observed  how  the  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  loudly 

*  At  the  ondoro  the  writer  never  had  .an  opportunity  of  being  present, but 
says  that  the  Ooahercrd  themselves  give  a  borrible  (dismal  0  description  of  it. 
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howling  women,  who,  however,  on  observing  him,  looked 
up,  some  of  them  even  with  a  smile,  and  uttered  their  well- 
known  To  2>a  o  omakaya  ('•  Please  give  us  tobacco"). 
Their  lamentation  was  now  seen  to  be  only  a  form  of  duty, 
which  they  fulfilled,  as  so  mauy  other  ceremonies,  simply 
because  it  must  be  done  ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  by  the 
observer  that  many  of  them  would  have  been  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  laugh,  instead  of  crying.  The  greatest 
lamentation  {etando)  for  the  dead  at  which  the  writer  was 
present  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  at  Otyi- 
mbinguc  after  the  severe  attack  by  the  Namaquas  in  1867) 
was  that  at  the  death  of  the  Chief,  Christian  William,  in 
November,  1876.  Thousands  of  people  who  were  present 
raised  a  really  deafening  howling.  At  one  place,  Avhere  an 
old  female  mourner  distinguished  herself,  the  following  words, 
repeatedly  uttered  in  a  voice  of  lamentation,  were  heard : 

Nambano  ua  hoha,  Now  he  is  dead, 

X/jua  ri  nana  aruJic  ;  He  who  was  always  so  good  ; 

Ozongombe  va  zepa  aruhe,  Always  he  slaughtered  cattle, 

AruAe  it  a  ti/ere:  Always  did  he  sav  : 

Kamhuric  uri,  Jtamluree  url.  "Take  only,  take  only." 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  inferred  by  all  this,  that  the 
Ocdliercro  never  earnestly  mourn  for  their  dead.  The 
lamentation  as  a  public  ceremony  is  here  spoken  of.  Their 
unuttered  mourning  can  also  be  very  intense.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  children  when  they  have  lost  their 
m-  thcrs  :  but,  at  their  fathers'  deaths  too.  Wives  earnestly 
mourning  the  death  of  their  husbands  have  also  been  seen, 
and  husbands  the  death  of  their  wives,  as  well  as  parents 
mourning  at  the  death  of  their  children.  In  an  article  on 
this  subject,  published  several  years  ago  by  a  friend 
of  the  writer's,  it  was  stated  that  not  infrequently 
children  mourn  so  intensely  at  the  death  of  their 
mothers    as     to    commit    suicide.      A     German     traveller, 
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who  published  a  superior  work  ou  the  Natives  of 
South  Africa,  cannot  believe  this,  and  the  more  so,  because 
according  to  his  statement,  cases  of  suicide  among  un- 
civilised nations  very  seldom  occur.  An  experience  of 
twelve  years  among  the  Ovaherero  has  shown  that  the  first 
writer  Avas  perfectly  right.  In  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  Okozondye  is  situated,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  about 
7,000  souls,  one  case  of  suicide  per  annum  has,  during  the 
last  six  years,  come  under  observation.  The  causes  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows  : — Two  were  committed  by 
young  men  at  the  deaths  of  their  mothers  ;  one  by  a  man 
whose  illegal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  another  was 
discovered  ;  one  by  a  man  who  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
cattle  ;  one  by  a  woman  who,  intending  to  join  the 
Christian  Church,  had  therefore  put  away  her  hood  (worn 
by  all  Ovaherero  women  who  adhere  to  their  heathenism 
and  by  them  alone),  and  whose  husband,  who  was  against 
her  conversion,  put  the  hood  back  on  her  head  by  force  ; 
and  one  suicide  took  place  on  account  of  religious  doubts  of 
conscience.  All  these  acts  of  suicide  were  committed  with 
guns.  There  are,  of  course,  also  cases  of  suicide  committed 
by  other  means,  especially  by  poison,  but  they  do  not  so 
often  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Missionaries. 

The  Ovaherero  wear  different  signs  of  mourning,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  arc  the  otyipiriko  (a  cap  made  of 
sheepskin),  and  the  otyimbe  (i.e.,  the  cutting  off  of  some 
hair  on  each  side  of  the  head).  The  last-mentioned  is  done 
by  women  only.  The  otyipiriko  is  worn  at  the  death  of  a 
great  man  by  all  his  relatives.  Otyimbe  and  otyipiriko  is 
the  holiest  oath  of  the  Ovaherer6  (who  swear  by  heaven, 
by  earth,  by  the  tears  the  mother  shed  when  they  were 
born,  and  by  bones).  When,  at  the  time  of  war  in  1867,  it 
was  suspected  by  the  Missionaries  that  the  Ovaherero  would 
withdraw  from  Otyimbingue  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of 
their  Namaqua  foes,  their  Chief,  Kamaharero,  was  called  by 
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the  Rev.  C.  H.  Halm,  and  asked  if  tins  was  the  case.  The 
Chief  denied  it,  swearing-  by  otyimbe  notyipiriko  that  they 
would  not  leave  the  place.  But  his  oath  could  not  bind 
him ;    shortly  afterwards  he  had  left,  with  all  his  people. 

VII. 
Burial  ( Ombahero). 


The  Ovahereru  bury  their  dead  in  the  ground,  from 
which  rule  they  only  depart  when  the  deceased  has  deter- 
mined otherwise.  The  grave  diggers  afe  old  meu,  who 
on  this  occasion  wear  an  ornament  of  beads  around  the 
head.  It  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time  they  finish  tin? 
grave  with  their  wooden  shovel  (otyihupuro)  and  sharp 
stick  (epingo).  The  grave  is  made  very  deep,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet.  Sometimes,  they  make  on  one  side  at 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  a  sort  of  niche,  where  the  corpse 
is  placed  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  modern  custom, 
and  is  perhaps  adopted  from  the  Namarpia.  The  grave  is 
made  near  a  tree,  and  they  choose,  if  possible,  a  giraffe-acacia 
{omumbonde)  for  this  purpose.  The  omnmbonde  is  on  this 
account  also  called  omaltwirihta,  i.e.,  "  The  praised  one,"  and 
omuseramayendo,  from  omayendo  "  graves." 

As  soon  as  a  person  is  dead,  his  backbone  is  broken,* 
and  he  is  bent  together  in  such  a  way  that  his  head  is  put 
between  the  legs.  He  is,  in  this  form,  wrapped  up  in  skins, 
tied  fast  with  skin  straps,  carried  to  the  grave,  and  so  laid 
down  (not  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated 
in  print)  that  his  face  is  turned  to  the  North.    The  tree  near 

*  The  J  Torero  say  that  in  the  spinal  cord  lives  a  small  worm  (maggot) 
which  becomes  after  death  the  ghost  of  the  deceased.     This  can  be  killed  by 
fracturing  the  backbone  ; — hence  the  proceeding  here  mentioned. 
G    2 
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the  grave  i«  adorned  with  the  horns  of  the  oxen,*  which 
yondyozg.  (see  ongondyozero)  him. 

When  a  person,  avIio  was  buried  in  the  ground,  rises 
again,  his  body  is  like  that  of  an  animal  (mostly  like  a  cat), 
abont  the  size  of  a  small  dog,  and  his  skin  has  the  colour  of 
the  skins  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  which  have  become  his 
skin  ;  and  he  has  his  eyes  in  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  ; 
but  his  capacities  and  passions  are  the  same  that  he  had 
before  he  died. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  not  all  Ovalicrcru  arc 
buried  in  the  ground.  (Some  express  their  wish  to  be  buried 
(or  rather  to  be  placed)  above  the  ground,  in  which  case 
the  corpse  is  put  into  the  deceased's  house,  or  into  his  cattle 
kraal  or  some  other  place.  In  the  first  case,  the  house, 
Avhich  is  well  shut,  gives  protection  against  Avild  beasts  and 
dogs.  In  the  second,  the  place  is  surrounded  with  palisades. 
When  buried  in  this  way,  the  backbone  of  the  deceased  is 
not  broken,  and  when  he  rises  again  he  appears  in  human 
stature,  with  the  exception  that  even  in  this  case  the  eyes 
arc  situated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.f 

*  [Willi  regard  to  this  decoration  at  or  near  the  grave,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  "Among  the  Isandra  and  Iarindrano  the  chiefs  were  buried,  as  they 
still  arc  in  Ihc  Ibara,  in  holes  in  the  faces  of  the  rocks.  *  *  *  The  body 
was*  *  *  deposited  at  the  innermost  extremity  of  the  hole,  the  entrance 
tilled  up  with  Btones,  and  on  the  stones  were  fixed  the  skulls  of  cattle  killed 
during  the  funeral  festivities.  In  some  of  the  bold  smooth  rocky  heights 
dozens  of  these  tombs  may  be  counted,  each  with  its  bleached  ox  skulls 
shining  in  the  SUH." — From  Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw's  Paper  upon  the  Religious  and 
Social  Customs  of  the  Betsileo,  published  in  the  Antananarivo  Annual  find 
Madagascar  Magazine,  No.  IV. — Christmas,  1878.     pp.  2 — 11.] 

f  [As  the  Antananarivo  Annual  may  not  be  generally  accessible  to  our 
readers,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  here,  that,  from  the  paper  just  quoted, 
written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  it  appears  that  among  the  Betsileo  in  Madngascar, 
the  "chiefs  of  lower  rank  arc  supposed  t<>  change  into  crocodiles,"  *  *  * 
and  that  it  is  thought  by  them  that  "  the  spirits  of  the  common  people  after 
death  assume  various  shapes,  "f  which  the  commonest  arc  the  kinbly,  men 
with  sunken  eyes,  long  arms  and  legs,  but  no  stomachs;  It&ko,  people 
covered  with  hair  like  a  dog  and  with  red  eyes;  iinnhttniila,  dwarfs:  the 
last  two  being  re-cmbodted  spirits  of  these  lost  in  the  forests."] 
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When  an  Omuherero  dies  far  from  Ills  home,  for  instance, 
in  a  war,  the  people  at  his  werft  select  a  place  at  home, 
where  they  make  for  him  a  monument  of  stones,  which  are 
put  together  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  at  these  monuments 
they  perform  the  same  caremonies  as  at  the  graves.  Such 
a  monument  is  called  otyisenginina,  which  word  means 
something  which  represents  an  ancestor  or  deity. 

It  may  just  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Ovaherero,  like  the 
Namaqua  and  Bergdamara,  show  adoration  to  their  deities 
at  certain  artificial  stone  heaps.*  The  Ovaherero  call  such 
a  stone  heap  ombindi  (pi.  ozombindi),  and  the  Namaqua 
Heitsi-Eibib.  At  these  ozombindi,  the  same  ceremonies 
are  also  sometimes  performed  as  at  the  graves,  and  at  the 
said  ovisenginina  (pi.  of  otyisenginina}. 

*  [A  reference  to  Kafir  and  Zulu  dictionaries  will  also  shew  the  existence  of 
stone  heap?. called  by  the  Ka&Tsi#ivivan£(Zuluigivivane Colenso,  and  isirirani , 
pi.  iziuivani  DiJkne),  regarding  which  further  information  is  much  to  ba 
desired.  Mrs,  B.  L.  Key  was  informed  by  a  Gcaldui  woman,  of  the  name 
of  Elsie  Oivayi,  that  an  irivivane  is  a  place  of  rest.  When  you  throw  a 
stone,  you  say,  "  Isieivane  !  Let  me  have  strength  until  I  reach  that  place  to 
which  I  am  going."  Another  informant,  a  Fingu  woman,  also  said  a  few 
words  to  Mrs.  Key  on  the  subject,  which  she  has  thus  translated  :  <;  What 
I  do  know  is,  that  stones  are  put  where  there  is  an  ixivivane  belonging 
to  our  old  forefathers.  As  you  are  travelling,  whether  it  be  a  child,  or 
whoever  it  be,  \Tou  throw  a  stone  on  it  (i.e.,  on  the  heap),  and,  while  you  are 
throwiag  it,  say,  ' JsiHoans  of  our  Forefathers!  Take  care  of  me.'" 
See  also  Callaway's  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  Part  I.  pp.  65  and  06. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  also  among  the  Bjtsileo,  in  Madagascar 
(in  the  papsr  already  referred  to),  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
is  said  to  exist.     Mr.  Shaw  writes  regarding  this  as  follows  : 

•■  There  is  another  mark  of  the  superstition  of  the  Betsileo  that  every 
traveller  will  have  noticed,  in  the  form  of  larger  or  smaller  heaps  of  stone 
and  rubbish  at  the  cross-ways,  and  other  conspicuous  spots  along  the  road. 
These  are  called  tatao,  and  have  been  added  to  at  various  times  by  people 
carrying  firewood  or  dried  grass,  &c,  to  market.  They  throw  on  a  piece  "  for 
luck,"  repeating  a  form  of  words  signifying  that  if  they  are  fortunate  in 
getting  a  good  price  for  their  goods,  when  they  return  they  will  add  another 
piece  to  help  the  tatao  to  grow  large.  Men  driving  cattle  or  sheep,  pigs  or 
poultry,  throw  on  stones  with  the  same  speech,  often  spoken  mentally  only."] 
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VIII. 

Sacrifice  for  the  Deceased  (Ongondyozero). 


Some  Ovaltereru  say  that  okuyondyoza  is  in  itself  not  a 
religious  ceremony.*  Although  this  appears  in  some  sense 
to  be  true,  okuyondyoza  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  customs  of  the  Ovaltereru. 

When  an  Omuhereru  is  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  sell  or 
slaughter  your  old  oxen,  as  they  are  full-grown  and  increase 
no  more  in  value,  and  you  will  probably  lose  them  ?  "  the 
following  answer  is  often  heard:  "We  let  them  live,  in 
order  that  they  may  yondyoza  us." 

The  ceremony  of  okuyondyoza  is  performed  on  the  werft 
of  the  deceased,  immediately  after  he  is  buried,  near  his 
grave.  When  a  man  has  died  far  from  his  home,  or  when 
the  place  of  his  death  and  grave  is  not  known,  the  people 
of  his  werft  choose  a  place  where  they  yondyoza  for  him. 
Every  rich  Omuherero  has  some  favorite  cattle  (ozohivi- 
rikua).  These  are  the  first  in  rank  to  yondyoza  him.  Every 
animal  killed  for  this  purpose  {i.e.,  to  yondyoza)  is  called 
ongondyoza.  It  must  be  remarked,  as  a  circumstance  of 
particular  importance,  that  the  cattle  slaughtered  to 
yondyoza  are  not  suffocated,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other 
cattle,  whether  slaughtered  for  a  religious  purpose,  or  for 
common  food,  but  are  stabbed  with  assegais  while  chased 
about  until  they  fall.  Then  the  head  is  hurriedly  cut  off, 
and  the  body,  without   being   skinned,   is   hastily   cut   to 

*  As  for  the  question  whether  a  custom  is  of  a  sacrificial  nature  or  not,  it 
may  he  well  to  mention  here  that  the  christened  Ovahererd  arc,  as  a  rule, 
very  careful  not  to  cat  any  meat  which  is  consecrated  for  a  religious  pur- 
pose. Besides  this,  it  appears  certain  thai  all  ceremonies  which  must 
necessarily  be  performed  at  the  place  of  the  holy  fire  (alturuo)  may  be 
looked  upon  as  religious;  and  the  word  dlturangera  means  to  perform 
religious  ceremonies.  It  is,  for  these  reasons,  not  difficult  to  judge  whether  a 
custom  is,  by  the  Ovahererd  themselves,  looked  upon  as  religious  or  not. 
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pieces,  and  cast  away.  The  meat  is  not  to  be  eaten.  Poor 
people  auri  children  generally  pick  it  up  and  eat  it,  but  this 
is  against  the  rule.  As  soon  a?  the  head  is  severed  from 
the  body,  the  horns  are  carried  to  the  tree  near  which  the 
sed  is  buried.  Besides  the  ozonyondyoza  {i.e.,  "  cattle 
which  yondyoza "),  there  are  other  cattle  slain  on  this 
occasion,  which  are  called  "  those  of  the  fat "  {ozomaze), 
because  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  anoint  themselves 
with  their  fat.  These  "cattle  of  the  fat  "  are  killed  in  the 
usual  manner,  aud  their  meat  is  used  for  food. 

Not  all  of  the  Ovaherero  nor  even  all  of  their  Chiefs  are 
yondyozeu  i  (passive  form),  some  determining  before  their 
death  that  this  shall  not  be  done. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  custom  of  Onyondyo- 
zero  (which  is  here  called  "  Sacrifice  for  the  Deceased") 
there  are  a  variety  of  opinions.  The  Ovaherero  themselves 
perform  almost  all  of  their  religious  customs  and  ceremonies 
without  reflecting  upon  their  meaning  and  design,  but  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  be  able  to  shew  convincingly 
what  their  original  meaning,  and  especially  that  of 
ohuyondyoza,  is.  To  attempt  to  decide  this  question  now, 
would,  however,  be  premature.  Only  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  and  comparison  of  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
various  Bantu  nations,  may  enable  this  to  be  undertaken. 
A  few  remarks  upon  the  question,  as  far  as  it  concerns  this 
particular  custom  will,  however,  not  be  premature,  and  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  it.  The  singular  custom 
that  the  blood  of  the  animals  is  in  this  instance  shed,  and 
that  their  meat  is  not  used  for  food  (both  of  which  do  not 
occur  on  any  other  occasion)  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
Very  remarkable  are  also  several  sentences  which  are 
frequently  heard ;  for  example  :  ozongombe  maze  yondyoza 
omuhoke  "  the  cattle  yondyoza  the  deceased  ;  "  omundu  ma 
yondyozeua  (passive)  %  ozonaom.be  "man  is  yondyozeua  by 
oxen  ;''  &c.j  &c,  which  shew  that  ohuyondyoza  is  something 
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which  is  done  for  the  deceased,  and  that  this  Is  done  by  the 
cattle  which  are  slaughtered  to  yondyoza.  With  regard  to 
the  original  and  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  okuyondyoza, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Otyiherero  language  are 
of  different  opinions.  Ohiyondyoza  is  the  causative  form 
of  another  verb,  which  appears  to  have  been  okuyondya, -za 
being  the  causative  suffix,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
original  has  slightly  varied  with  time,  or  that  it  no  longer 
exists,  or  that  it  now  is  represented  (as  has  been  supposed) 
by  the  noun  ondyo  "  debt,  moral  debt,  sin."  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  okukoza  "  to  torment  to  death,"'  is  the 
original  verb  ;  but  the  letter  A,  after  the  prefix  oku-,  un- 
doubtedly shews  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  ;  and  it  would 
give  to  the  above  sentences  an  almost  absurd  meaning. 
Nor,  for  the  same  grammatical  reason,  can  the  opinion  bo 
.adopted  that  ohukondya  "  to  trouble  one's  self,"  or  "  to 
labour  hard  for  something,"  is  the  original  verb.  The 
suggestion  that  the  noun  ondyo  is  the  essential  part  of  ihe 
verb  okuyondya  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  this 
case  the  original  meaning  would  appear  to  have  been  that 
the  cattle  which  are  slaughtered  for  the  deceased,  are  given 
in  his  place,  to  release  him  from  his  sin  (ondyo).  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rath,  who  possessed  a  great  lexico- 
graphical knowledge  of  Otyiherero.  Although  this  opinion 
would  give  a  meaning  to  the  ceremony  of  okuyondyoza 
almost  too  profound  and  spiritual  to  be  expected  to  be 
met  with  among  ;i  nation  like  the  Ovaherero,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Otyiherero  grammar  allows  of  it, 
and  that  the  singular  customs  and  sentences  mentioned 
above  would  support  it.  For  these  reasons  this  opinion  was 
al*o  adopted  by  the  writer  and  believed  to  be  correct,  until 
another,  now  preferred,  was  found.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that,  if  the  verb  okuyondyoza  is  regularly  formed, 
and  if  time  has  not  altered  the  essential  part  of  it,  then  this 
was  the  verb  okuyondya,  which  means  "to  go  on,  to  lead 
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the  way,"  and  okuyondya  \_okuyondyoza  ?]  means  "  to  make  to 
goon,"  or  "  to  accompany."  There  can  he  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  thus  the  above- 
mentioned  sentences  might  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
favorite  cattle  of  the  deceased  are  slaughtered  to  make 
him  go  on,  or  to  accompany  him,  after  death. 

IX. 

To  ArrROAcn  the  Ancestors  or  Deities* 

(  Oudyamberero). 


When  an  Omuhereru  is  asked  regarding  the  meaning  of 
okuyambera,  he  often  replies  that  okuyambera  means  to 
approach  the  ovakuru.  The  above  definition  has  therefore 
been  given,  as  it  is  very  difficult  properly  to  define  this 
v/ord.  The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  graves  of  great 
men,  long  after  their  death,  when  the  general  opinion  has 
styled  them  ovakuru. 

When  a  person  has  died  in  a  werft,  the  place  is  left,  and 
the  werft  built  on  another  place.  If  the  person  has  been  a 
great  man,  he  is  generally  buried  in  the  cattle  kraal.  When, 
after  a  length  of  time,  the  people  return  to  build  the  werft 
again  on  the  old  place  Avhere  a  great  man  is  buried,  they 
always  yambera ;  but  they  also  yamberaat  other  times  ;  for 
instance,  in  time  of  war;  of  great  sicknesses;  of  drought;  &c. 

When  the  Ovahere/6  return  to  the  said  old  werft,  the 
holy  fire  of  the  werft  where  they  have  been  living  is  ex- 
tinguished, and,  as  a  rule,  they  take  no  brand  of  the  holy 
fire  with  them  to  the  old  werft  whither  they  return,  butholv 
fire  must  now  be  obtained  from  the  omukuru.  This  is  done 
with  the  ondume  and  the  otyiza.  The  meaning  of  these  two 
words  plainly  shews  that  the  first  represents  the  omukuru, 
and  the  other,  his  wife.      When  the    people  have  arrived 

*  Ovdkuni. 
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near  the  werft,  they  make  the  dismal  lamentation  for  the 
dead,  called  ondoro.  Arriving  at  the  grave,  they  speak  to 
the  omukuru,  beginning  iu  this  manner:  "See,  Fathe  !  we 
are  here,  we,  thy  children.  See,  we  have  done  as  thou 
hast  ordered  us.  We  have  brought  the  cattle  thon  gavest 
ns  here,"  and  so  on.  When  the  fire  is  made  on  the  old 
ohuruo  (place  of  the  holy  fire),  a  sheep  is  slaughtered  near 
it,  which  is  called  "  that  of  the  fire ''  (oyomuriro)s  of 
which  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  allowed  to  eat. 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that,  in  the  werfts  of  the 
Ovahercro,  the  houses  of  the  Chief  are  on  the  eastern  side. 
Next  to  these,  towards  the  west,  follow,  one  after  another* 
the  holy  house  (oti/izero),  the  place  of  the  holy  fire  {okuruo), 
and  the  kraal  (otyunda)  ;  thus  the  otyizero  is  on  the  cast, 
and  the  otyunda  on  the  west  side  of  the  ohuruo. 

Every  son  of  the  man  buried  in  the  otyunda  approaches 
the  okuruo  with  a  branch  or  a  small  tree,  for  which  they 
prefer  the  tree  called  omusaona.  These  they  set  up  in  a 
row,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  okuruo,  about  half  way 
between  the  okuruo  and  the  otyunda.  An  ox  (or  sheep)  is 
then  slaughtered  for  each  of  the  sons.  The  meat  of  these 
cattle  is  tovuina  at  the  grave  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  presented 
to  the  omukuru  that  he  may  consecrate  it,  for  winch  purpose 
it  is  put  on  the  grave.  Then  it  is  taken  to  the  okuruo,  and 
makera  (consecrated  by  tasting)  by  the  sens  of  the  omukuru. 
Only  married  men,  who  have  children,  are  allowed  to  eat 
of  this  meat.  As  long  as  the  ceremony  of  okuyambera  goes 
on,  all  milk  must  also  be  tovisina  at  the  grave,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  meat ;  and  a  little  of  the  milk  is  always  left 
standing  on  the  grave,  in  a  milk  pail  (choro). 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
especially  the  magicians  (ozonganga),  will  make  use  of  the 
time,  when  all  the  people  arc  assembled  to  yambera,  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  In  the  time  of  thenar  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  ozonganga  caused  Kamaharcro  and  his  people  to 
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remove,  in  1868,  from  the  Mission  Station  Otyimbingue  to 
Okahandya,  to  yambera  at  the  grave  of  Katyamuaha,  the 
father  of  Kamaharero.  When  they  were  assembled  at 
Okahandya,  the  ozonganga  knocked  on  the  grave  to  awaken 
the  omuhuru,  Katyamuaha,  and  then  they  declared  that  he 
[Katyamuaha)  had  told  them  that  he  was  no  longer  here, 
but  had  withdrawn  from  Okahandya  to  the  Omaheke, 
because  his  feet  had  been  burned  by  the  fire  which  had  been 
set  to  the  grass  about  his  grave.  They  would  find  him  in 
the  Omaheke.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  grass  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  ozonganga  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  the  people  away  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  the 
Mission  Stations. 

Many  intrigues  are  played  out  when  the  Ovahereru 
yamhera,  and  persons,  especially  such  as  are  rivals  of  the 
Chiefs,  are  then  often  doomed  to  death.  To  show  how  this 
is  done,  a  few  remarks  are  here  added  regarding  an 
ondyamberero  which  took  place  not  far  from  Okozondye 
last  year.  When  all  the  people  were  assembled  at  the 
grave  of  the  omuhuru,  his  eldest  son  placed  himself  at  the 
grave,  to  act  the  father's  part.  He  first  acted  as  if  angry, 
and  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  people,  who  showed  very 
frightened  faces,  and  began  to  call  out :  Tate  ua  tu 
omazenrje  !  Tate  ma  ru  ("  Our  father  is  angry  !  Our  father 
fights  :')  !  and  they  all  fled  from  the  grave.  They  soon, 
however,  regained  courage,  and  returned  to  the  grave  with 
Stones  in  their  hands.  They  shouted,  and  howled,  and 
threw  the  stones  at  the  grave,  as  if  they  were  fighting. 
They  ran  away  and  returned  again  several  times  in  the  same 
manner.  At  last  they  called  out :  Tate  nambano  ua  uoka 
("  Now  our  father  is  cpaiet")  !  The  man,  standing  at  his 
father's  grave,  now  began  to  speak  in  his  father's  name.  He 
asked  about  the  cattle,  calling  one  after  the  other  by  its 
name  or  coloiu-,  and  the  people  answered  all  the  cpaestions. 
Then  he  inquired  about  many  of  the  people,  and   to  every 
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question  the  people  answered  :  Ome  ri  ("  He  is  still  there," 
i.e.,  he  is  alive).  At  last  he  called  out  the  name  of  a  man 
who  was  also  present,  but  the  people  answered:  Ke  po  (''He 
is  no  more  ").  He  then  asked  :  Ua  pandyara  ('•  Is  he  lost  ?" 
i.e.,  has  he  died)  ?  They  answered :  Ua  pandyara  {"  He  is 
lost").  The  man  in  question  now  knew  that  his  death  was 
decided  upon ;  viz.,  that  the  people  had  given  him  over  to 
the  omukuru  to  take  him  away,*  i.e  ,  to  cause  him  to  die. 
In  such  a  case,  the  person  who  is  doomed  to  die  will  try  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  multitude,  and  when  they  have 
all  departed,  he  will  return  alone  and  place  himself  at  the 
"•rave,  in  order  to  present  himself  to  the  omukuru,  to  prove 
that  what  the  people  said  is  not  true.  He  now  feels  at  ease 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  death,  caused  by  the  dead  ; 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  the  omukuru  has  now  seen  me,  and  knows 
that  I  am  not  dead:"  but  he  is  on  his  guard,  respecting 
those  who  are  alive,  lest  some  one  of  them  should  undertake 
what  the  omukuru  himself  will  not  do  now, 

X. 
I\  esubrection  (  Ombendukiro). 


*  The  religious  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Ovaherero  are  all  rooted  in  the  presumption  that  the 
deceased  continue  to  live,  and  that  they  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  earth,  and  exercise  power  over  the  life  and  death 
of  man.  This  influence  and  power  is  ascribed  especially  f 
to  those  who  have  been  great  men,  and  who  become  ovahurn 
after  death. 

The  numerous    religious    customs    and  ceremonies   are    a 

*  Okumvtvaercra, 
f  [Prom   Ihij   i(   would  nppcar  thai  all  dead  ancestors  do  nol   become 

"  -uhii ru.\ 
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worshipping  of  the  ancestors.  If  the  Ovalierero  be  asked 
whether  they  really  believe  that  the  deceased  continue  to 
live,  most  of  them  will  answer  "  No ; "  others  will  say  : 
"  We  do  not  know ;"  and  a  few  will  confess  that  they  feel 
sure  that  they  [i.e.,  the  dead]  do  continue  to  live.  But 
daily  experience  shows  how  indubitably  sure  they  all  feel 
about  the  influence  of  the  ovakuru,  and  how  much  this 
influence  is  feared  by  them.  When  a  dying  man  speaks  of 
evil  that  will  befall  one  of  his  relatives,  then,  no  Omuherero 
will  doubt,  that,  after  death,  he  will  fulfil  his  word,  provided 
that  the  threatened  person  be  not  able  to  guard  against  it  by 
disguising  himself.  When  one  Omulwrero  insults  another 
and  the  insulted  one  says  to  the  other  :  Maa  munu  ("  He," 
namely  the  omukicru,  "will  see  it"),  or  Men  tyi  tyiti  ('(He 
will  do  it ;'),  then,  he  has  cursed  the  insultcr  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  delivered  him  to  the  wrath  of  the  omukuru,  and 
nobody  will  doubt  that  the  omukuru  will  take  vengeance 
on  him  for  the  insult. 

Concerning  resurrection,  it  has,  ia  speaking  of  burial, 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  Ovaherero  believe  some 
dead  to  rise  again  ;  and  it  has  likewise  been  stated  that  a 
person  who  was  buried  in  the  ground,  when  he  rises  again, 
does  not  appear  in  stature  as  a  human  being,  but  is  almost 
like  a  cat,  but  bigger,  about  the  size  of  a  little  dog,  and  ie 
called  otyiruru.  This  ghost  has  its  eyes  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head  ;  its  hairy  skin  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
skin  in  which  the  corpse  was  wrapped  ;  for  it  is  this  very 
skin  which  has  grown  to  be  the  skin  of  the  ghost.  Those 
who  have  not  been  buried  in  the  ground,  when  they  rise 
again,  appear  in  stature  like  human  beings  ;  but  their  eyes 
are  also  situated  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

The  ghost,  although  appearing  like  an  animal,  has  the 
same  passions  and  abilities  which  the  person  possessed 
before  his  death.  He  speaks  to  the  people  ;  goes  into 
their  houses  ;  drinks  their  milk  ;  takes  the   meat   of  their 
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cattle,  that  have  been  slaughtered,  from  the  trees  ;  steals 
sheep  and  lambs  out  of  the  kraals,  &c.  The  ghosts  arc  also 
believed  to  be  very  fond  of  waylaying  *  *  *  women  and 
girls ;  and  they  even  marry,  without  the  latter  being  aware 
that  their  husband  is  a  ghost.  An  extract  from'one  of  the 
many  ovimbaharerc*  [which  touches  on  the  subject  of 
ghosts]  is  here  given. 

A  man  marries,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  die  in  the  same 
werft,  before  their  first  child  is  born.  After  some  time  they 
both  rise  again,  with  their  child,  which  has  in  the  mean  time 
been  born.  About  the  same  time  the  people  of  their 
werft  have  made  an  omukandi  (have  slaughtered  cattle  for 
a  feast).  The  two  oviruru  now  go  out  by  night  to  steal 
from  the  meat  which  is  hung  on  trees.  The  man,  seeing 
that  his  wife  has  left  the  child  alone,  goes  and  finds  it  crying, 
and  takes  his  wife  and  child  and  hides  them.  Then  he  goes 
and  steals  a  whole  sheep,  and  returns  with  it  to  his  wife  and 
child  ;  whereupon  they  all  return  into  their  hole  (i.e., 
grave).  Here  the  man  eats  the  meat,  but  refuses  to  give 
any  of  it  to  the  woman,  and  finishes  the  avIioIc  sheep  alone. 
The  v»  ife,  being  refused  a  share  of  her  husband's  meat,  goes 
and  steals  meat  for  herself,  brings  it  to  their  home  {i.e.,  to 
their  grave),  and  eats  it  alone  with  the  child.  Upon  this 
the  man  becomes  angry,  takes  his  ombani  (the  long 
"  kirrie  "),  and  pounds  the  woman  to  death. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  are  added  regarding  a 
conversation  with  Kaomia,  a  small  under-chief,  belonging 
to  the  so-called  Kaoko  O  taker eru,  who  has  had  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  Missionaries,  or  other  Europeans.  In 
1876  he  lived  for  a  while  near  Onyati;  and  was  here  visited 
by  the  He  v.  Mr.  Viehe  and  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dannert,  to  whom  he  told  many  things  concerning  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Ovahererd,   which   were   new   and  in- 

*  "  Fables,  talcs.'1 
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teresting  to  them,  and  sonic  of  which  were  even  new  to  Mr. 
Viehe's  Ovahereru  servants.  Kaouua,  for  instance,  said  that, 
very  far  from  here,  beside  the  country  of  the  Ovatyaona 
(Bctsliuana),  is  a  very  high  mountain,  on  one  side  of  which 
there  is  a  holS  in  the  ground.  Through  this  hole  all  good 
people,  who  have  died,  rise  again,  and  ascend  on  the  mount- 
ain into  heaven.  When  asked  what  would  become  of 
those  who  had  been  bad,  Kaouua  either  did  not  know,  or 
would  not  tell.  When  asked  about  Karunga*  he  said 
that  Karunga  is  the  father  of  all  Ovakuiu.  When  asked 
who  had  been  the  father  of  Karunga,  he  answered  that 
Karunga  is  supposed  not  to  have  had  a  father.  Kaouua 
put  many  questions  to  the  Missionaries,  which  showed  that 
he  reflected  more  on  religious  questions  than  do  the 
generalitv    of  the  Ovahereru. 


'3ggg&5 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Viehc  states  (with  reference  to  the  Oval-urn)  that  "  the 
Ocahercrv  bare  a  slight  idea  of  another  being  (Supreme  being?)  which 
differs  greatly  from  the  Ovakuru,  is  superior  to  them,  and  is  supposed  never 
to  have  been  a  human  being.  It  is  called  Karunga.''  *  *  *  Mr.  Viehe 
further  adds,  that  the  Ovalierero  *  *  *  ':  sometimes  permute  Karunga 
and  Eyuru,  which  last  means  heaven  ;"'  also  that  "Karunga  does  only 
good  :  whilst  the  influence  of  the  Ovakuru  is  more  feared  than  wished  for  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  bring  sacrifices  to  Karunga  to 
guard  against  his  influence.''  He  is,  says  Mr.  Viehc,  situated  so  high,  and  is 
so  superior  to  men,  "  that  he  takes  little  special  notice  of  them  ;  and  so  the 
Ooahererd,  on  their  part,  also  trouble  themselves  little  about  this  superior 
being." 
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NOTICES  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

1.  The  very  late  appearance  of  the  July  Number  of  this  Journal, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  by  the  Printers 
to  produce  it  earlier,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  work  vpon  the 
Office  during  the  present  Session  of  the  Colonial  Parliament. 

2.  Subscribers,  in  England,  are  hereby  informed  that  Mr.  D. 
Nnlt,  of  270  Strand,  has  Mndly  consented  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  periodical  issued  by  the  South  African  Folk-Lore  Society. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DAM/ 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bain.) 

There  was  a  great  drought  in  the  land  ;  and  the  lion 
called  together  ;i  number  of  animals,  so  that  they  might 
devise  a  plan  for  retaining  water  when  the  rains  fell. 

The  animals  which  attended  to  the  lion's  summons  were 
the  baboon,  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  hare,  and 
the  mountain  tortoise. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  scratch  a  large  hjle  m 
some  suitable  place  to  hold  water  ;  and  the  next  day  they 
all  began  to  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  jackal,  who 
continually  hovered  about  in  that  locality,  and  was  over- 
heard to  mutter  that  he  was  not  going  to  scratch  his  nails 
off  in  making  water-holes. 

When  the  dam  was  finished,  the  rains  fell,  and  it  was 
soon  filled  with  water,  to  the  great  delight  of  those  who  had 
worked  so  hard  at  it.     The  first  one,  however,  to  come  and 

8  The  fable  called  here  "The  Story  of  a  Dam"  has  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Bain,  in  fulfilment  of  a  kind  promise  to  write  down  some  of  the 
Hottentot  stories  picked  up  by  him  in  childhood.  It  appears  to  be  a 
somewhat  modernised  version  of  an  older,  or  already  existing  tale.  In 
a  letter  which  accompanies  it  (dated  Woodsule,  Rondebosch,  loth  Jfayf 
1879)  .Mr.  Bain  speaks  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  him  in 
••  conveying' the  exact  expressions  \\.>v<\  by  the  Hottentots  in  telling 
these  stories  in  their  peculiar  half  Cape  and  half  Hottentot  Dutch  ;" 
adding,  that  "the  stories  Lose  their  scesl  and  force  by  translation,"  and 
ought  to  be  written  down  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  told.  With 
regard  to  this,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  folk-lore  written  down  in 
Cape  Dutch,  from  the  dictation  of  trustworthy  Native  or  European 
informants,  and  accompanied  by  a  carefully  executed  translation  into 
English,  would   be   of   much    value   iu   the  study   of  South   African 

folk-lore. 

II 
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drink  there,  was  the  jackal,  who  not  only  drank,  but  filled 
his  clay  pot  with  water,  and  then  proceeded  to  swim  in  the 
rest  of  the  water,  making  it  as  muddy  and  dirty  as  he  conld. 
This  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lion,  who  was 
very  angry,  and  ordered  the  baboon  to  guard  the  water  the 
next  day,  armed  with  a  huge  knobkirrie.  The  baboon  was 
concealed  in  a  bush  close  to  the  water  ;  but  the  jackal  soon 
became  aware  ol  his  presence  there,  and  guessed  its  cause. 
Knowing  the  fondness  of  baboons  for  hone)',  the  jackal  at 
once  hit  upon  a  plan,  and  marching  to  and  fro,  every  now 
and  then  dipped  his  lingers  into  his  clay  pot,  and  licked 
them  with  an  expression  of  intense  relish,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  himself,  "  I  don't  want  any  of  their  dirty  water, 
when  I  have  a  pot  full  of  delicious  honey."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  poor  baboon,  whose  mouth  began  to  water. 
He  soon  began  to  beg  the  jackal  to  give  him  a  little  honey, 
as  he  had  been  watching  for  several  hours,  and  was  very 
hungry  and  tired. 

After  taking  no  notice  of  the  baboon  at  first,  the  jackal 
looked  round,  and  said,  in  a  patronising  manner,  that  he 
pitied  such  an  unfortunate  creature,  and  would  give,  him 
some  honey,  on  certain  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  baboon 
should  give  up  his  knobkirrie  and  allow  himself  to  be 
bound  by  the  jackal.  He  foolishly  agreed  ;  and  was  soon 
tied  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  move  hand  or  foot. 

The  jackal  now  proceeded  to  drink  of  the  water,  to  fill 
his  pot,  and  to  swim,  in  the  sight  of  the  baboon  ;  from  time 
to  time  telling  him  what  a  foolish  fellow  he  had  been  to  be 
so  easily  duped,  and  that  he  (the  jackal)  had  no  honey  or 
anything  else  to  give  him,  excepting  a  good  blow  on  the 
head  every  now  and  then  with  his  own  knobkirrie. 

The  animals  soon  appeared,  and  found  the  poor  baboon  in 
this  sorry  plight ;  looking  the  picture  of  misery.  The  lion 
was  so  exasperated  that  he  caused  the  baboon  to  be  severely 
punished,  and  to  be  denounced  as  a  fool. 
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The  tortoise  *  hereupon  stepped  forward,  and  offered  his 
services  for  the  capture  of  the  jackal.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  he  was  merely  joking  ;  but,  when  he  explained 
in  what  manner  he  proposed  to  catch  him,  his  plan  was 
considered  so  feasible  that  his  offer  was  accepted.  He  pro- 
posed that  a  thick  coating  of  "  bijenwerk  "  f  (a  kind  of 
sticky  black  substance  found  on  bee-hives)  should  bespread 
fill  over  him,  and  that  he  should  then  go  and  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dam,  on  the  water  level,  so  that  the  jackal 
might  tread  upon  him,  and  stick  fast.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  tortoise  posted  there. 

The  next  day,  when  the  jackal  came,  he  approached  the 
water  very  cautiously,  and  wondered  to  find  no  one  there. 
He  then  ventured  to  the  entrance  of  the  water,  and 
remarked  how  kind  they  had  been  in  placing  there  a  large 
black  stepping-stone  for  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
trod  upon  the  supposed  stone,  he  stuck  fast,  and  saw  that 
he  had  been  tricked ;  for  the  tortoise  now  put  his  head  out, 
and  began  to  move.  The  jackal's  hind  feet  being  still  free, 
he  threatened  to  smash  the  tortoise  with  them  if  he  did  not 
let  him  go.  The  tortoise  merely  answered,  "  Do  as  you 
like."      The  jackal  thereupon  made  a  violent  jump,  and 

'■  In  a  fable  existing  in  the  Otyiherero  or  Damara  language  at  the 
Grey  Library,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rath,  and  considered  by  Dr. 
Bleek  as  "  probably  of  Hottentot  origin  "  (See  Preface  to  "  Reynard  the 
Fox  in  South  Africa,"  London,  18fi4,  pp.  xxvii  and  xxviii,  on  pp. 
27-29  of  which  work  a  translation  of  the  fable  itself  is  given),  the 
Tortoise,  ordered  by  the  Elephant,  remains  at  a  lagoon,  and  successfully 
guards  it  from  various  animals  in  succession,  until  overcome  by  the 
Lion.  In  this  case,  the  water  in  the  lagoon  resulted  from  rain  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Crow,  who  "cast  lots."  It  will  be  observed,  that, 
in  Mr.  Bain's  fable,  the  artificial  dam  replaces  the  lagoon,  and  the  rain 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  an  ordinary  manner.  Compare  also  Mr. 
Theal's  "  Story  of  Little  Red  Stomach,"  given  in  Part  II.  of  this 
Journal,  with  fables  14  and  15  in  "  Reynard  the  Fox,''  above  cited. 

f  i.e.,  Bee-glue. 
IT  2 
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found,  with  horror,  that  his  hind  foot  were  now  also  fast, 
'*  Tortoise,"  said  ho,  "  I  have  still  my  mouth  and  teeth  lefr, 
and  will  eat  you  alive,  if  you  do  not  let  me  go,"  "Do  as 
you  like,"  the  tortoise  again  replied.  The  jackal,  in  his 
endeavours  to  free  himself,  at  last  made  a  desperate  bite  at 
the  tortoise,  and  found  himself  fixed,  both  head  and  feet. 
The  tortoise,  feeling  proud  of  his  successful  capture,  now 
marched  quietly  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank  with  the  jackal 
on  his  back,  so  that  he  could  easily  be  seen  by  the  animate 
as  they  came  to  the  water. 

They  were  indeed  astonished  to  find  how  cleverly  the 
crafty  jackal  had  been  caught ;  and  the  tortoise  was  much 
praised,  while  the  unhappy  baboon  was  again  reminded  of 
his  misconduct  when  set  to  guard  the  water. 

The  jackal  was  at  once  condemned  to  death  by  the  lion  ; 
and  the  hyena  was  to  execute  the  sentence.  The  jackal 
pleaded  hard  for  mercy,  but,  finding  this  useless,  he  made  a 
last  request  to  the  lion  (always,  as  he  said,  so  fair  and  just 
in  his  dealings)  that  he  should  not  have  to  suffer  a  lingering- 
death. 

The  lion  inquired  of  him  in  what  manner  he  wished  to 
die;  and  he  asked  that  his  tail  might  be  shaved  and  rubbed 
with  a  little  fat,  and  that  the  hyena  might  then  swing  him 
round  twice,  and  dash  his  brains  out  upon  a  stone.  This, 
being  considered  sufficiently  lair  by  the  lion,  was  ordered 
by  him  to  be  carried  out  in  his  presence, 

When  the  jackal's  tail  had  been  shaved  and  greased,  the 
hyena  caught  hold  of  him  with  great  force,  and  before  he 
bad  fairly  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  the  cunning  jackal 
had  slipped  away  from  the  hyena's  grasp,  and  was  running 
for  his  life,  pursued  by  all  the  animals. 

The  lion  was  the.  foremost  pursuer,  and,  after  a  great 
chase,  the  jackal   got  under  an  overhanging  precipice,  and, 

Hiding  on  his  hind  legs  with  his  shoulders  pressed  against 
fhe  L'ock,  called  loudly  lo  the    |ion  to  help  him,,  as  the  rock 
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was  falling,  and  would  crush  them  both.  The  lion  put  his 
shoulders  to  the  rock,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost. 
After  some  little  time,  the  jackal  proposed  that  he  should 
creep  slowly  out,  and  fetch  a  large  pole  to  prop  up  the  rock, 
so  that  the  lion  could  get  out  and  save  his  life.  The  jackal 
did  creep  out,  and  left  the  lion  there  to  starve,  and  die. 


0  A  slightly  different  version  of  the  concluding  incident  in  tin1  abovi 
fable  will  be  found  in  a  paper  upon  "African  Folk-lore"  by  tin1  laic 
Dr.  Bleek,  on  pp.  1G8-182  of  the  Cope  Monthly  Magazine  for  September, 
1870.    It  was  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Sanderson,  of  Natal,  ami  bad 

been  related  to  a  friend  of  his  by  ;i  Hottentot  wagon-driver. 
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INTSOMI  KA  'NYENGEBULE. 

(Contributed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Callaway,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  St,  John's.) 

Kwa  ti  Unyengebule  e  nabafazi  ababini ;  ba  ya  'ku  teza, 
ba  Jika  ehlatiiii,  ba  teza.  Chnncinane  wa  bona  ubus'  ;  ba  bu 
pakulake ;  ba  gqiba,  ba  hlala  pautsi,  ba  teza  bobabini. 
Kanti  onikulu  u  inana  ukutya  e  beka  ekcaleni  kwake.  Ba 
tya,  ba  gqiba,  ba  y'  ezinlamini  zabo.  Ba  ti,  uxa  be  sukayo, 
omncinane  wa  bona  omkulu  e  pete  ubusi,  wa  ti  "  Yini-na 
ukuba  u  nga  ndi  kceleli  ukuba  u  tya  u  bek'  ekcaleni  kwako  ?" 
Wa  ti  omkulu,  "  Yo  !  e  nguwe  o  nomntwana  nje  indoda  yako, 
u  ti,  be  nda  'ku  ku  kcelela  'nto-ni  na  ?  E  be  ngu  wena  o 
fanelc  ukukumbula  indoda  yako.  Ndi  patele  abantwana 
bam  mna."  Ba  bopa-ke  inkuni ;  wa  bu  bopa  ngamahlamvu 
ubusi  cnyancleni  yenkuni  zake  ;  ba  twala  ;  ba  goduka. 


Ba  |ika  ekaya.  Omkulu  wa  ya  ngasendhlini  yake ; 
omncinane  wa  ya  ngakweyakc.  Wa  fika,  wa  tula  omkulu  ; 
wa  tula  ke  omncinane.  Wa  ngena  endhlini  omkulu  ;  wa  fiku, 
indoda  i  sendklini ;  wa  i  nika  ubus'.  Ya  tya-ke,  ya  ti, 
"  Eh-lie  !  Ntokazi  yakowetu."  Wa  tyo  noko  e  kqmga  isi- 
tandakazi  sake  Inqandamate.  Ya  bu  tya,  ya  bu  tya,  ya  bu 
gqiba. 

Ya  sel'  i  puma,  i  tsala  endhlini  yayo  encinane,  ye 
Nqandamate.  Ya  i  netemba elikulu,  i  si  ti  enHiziyweni  yayo, 
"  Bu  petwe  ngulo  nje,  Iowa  ke  yena  ku  ngakumbi  ngokuba  u 
y'azi  ukuba  ndi  hlale  endhlini  yake. 

Ya  ngena,  ya  hlala-ke  ;  ya  hlala,  ya  hlala,  ya  hlala  ;  a  ya 
ti  Inqandamate  uku  bu  hhola  ubusi.  Ya  ti,  "  Bu  pi-na 
abus'  ?"      Wra   ti    yena,    lw  A    ndi    bu  paLanga."      Y'esuka 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  UNYENGEBULE. 


Unyengebule  had  two  wives.  They  went  to  fetch  fire- 
wood. When  they  reached  the  forest,  they  collected  fire- 
wood. The  younger  discovered  some  honey.  They  took 
it  out  of  the  hole ;  when  they  had  finished,  both  sat  down 
and  ate  it.  The  older  one  went  on  eating,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  some  aside.  When  they  had  done  eating,  they  went 
to  their  firewood.  When  they  rose  up,  the  younger  wife 
saw  that  the  elder  one  had  some  honey  in  her  hand ;  she 
said,  "  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  permission  to  eat  and  set 
some  aside  ?"  The  elder  said,  "Yo!1  as  you  have  only  a 
husband  for  a  child,2  do  you  ask,  why  I  did  not  seek  your 
permission?  It  was  you  who  should  have  remembered  your 
husband.  As  for  me  I  am  conveying  honey  for  my  chil- 
dren." So  they  tied  up  their  firewood.  The  elder  one  tied 
up  the  honey  in  small  branches  with  her  firewood ;  they  put 
it  on  their  heads  and  wrent  home. 

On  reaching  home,  the  elder  went  to  her  house  and  the 
younger  to  hers  ;  they  threw  down  their  burdens.  The 
elder  went  indoors,  and  found  the  husband  there  :  she  gave 
him  the  honey.  He  ate  and  said  "  Thanks,  thanks  !3  My 
own  wife  I"  He  said  this  although  he  was  thinking  of  his 
beloved  Inqandamate.'1  He  went  on  eating,  till  he  had 
fiuished  the  Avhole. 

He  immediately  went  out  and  ran  quickly  to  the  house 
of  the  younger  wife.  He  was  full  of  hope,  saying  in  his 
heart,  "  Since  this  woman  brought  me  honey,  she  will  have 
brought  much  more  ;  for  she  knows  I  live  in  her  house."5 

He  went  in  and  sat  down.  He  remained  sitting  a  long- 
time ;  but  Inqandamate  did  not  bring  forth  any  honey.  At 
length  he  asked  "  Where  is  the   honey?"     She  replied:   I 
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ngcnduku,  vci  in  beta  ;  nkauti !  nkauti !  nkauti  !  Kwa  ti, 
ugokuba  u  b'e  twasa  lo  mnciuaue  e  nesala  enhloko,  s  eta 
ioala  ;  wa  in  beta;  wa  m  bulala-ke  ;  wa  m  ncwaba. 


Ma   ka  ti   e  sa    kugqiba  uku  m  ncwaba,   a  seT   e  siwa 
ezintongeni  zake,   e  si  ya  kulo   "mj'uzi   lo   a   in  l.mleleyo,  e 
pntuina  inkomo  zake.     Sa  ti   isala  esiya,  oko  e  be  in  bulala, 
be  si  te  ta,  si  ti  gukgukqu  si  be  intaka. 
5  a  ti  e  sa  limnba,  ya  fika  kuye,  ya  ti, 
•■  Xili  'salana  sikn  Tezateza, 
'Mf'azi  Unyengebule  : 
Ndtngo  bulewe  'Mninindhlu  ngabom', 
E  be  mli  buza  amanqatanqata  obusi." 

Ya  mana  ukivfika  endbleleni.  Kwa  ti  ligelinye  ikxesha  wa  i 
gibisela.  Ya  mana  ukwenja  njalo;  wa  da  wai  beta  ngendaku, 
wa  i  bulala  ;  wa  i  labia  ;   wa  liamba. 

Ku  te  nxa  kumzuzu  ya  fika,  ya  buya  ya  tsho  kwa  kona  ; 
\va  fa  ngomsindo  ;  wa  i  gibisela,  wa  i  bulala,  wa  i  mbela. 
"Wa  hamba-ke. 

U  te  e  sa  liamba  ya  fika  kwa  kona,  ya  ti, 

■■  Xili  '.'-alana  sika  Tezateza, 
'Mfazi  Unyengebule  ; 
N<li  ngo  bulewe  'Mninindhlu  ngabom', 
El  be  ndi  buzn  amanqatanqata  obusi." 

\Va  kohlwa  ngoko,  wa  ti,  "  Nda  "ku  i  ti-ni  l'entaka?  i 
mana  uku  ndi  fundekela  aje  ngento  e  ndi nga  i  tandiyo?" 
Wa  kcinga  ngenhliziyo  yake,  wa  ti,  "  Ndi  ya  'ku  i  bulala 
ugoku,  ndi  i fake  ennxoweni."  Wa  i  gibisela,  wai  bulala, 
wa  i  f aka  ennxoweni ;  wa  1  bopa  kakulu  innxowa  ngointya. 
\\  a  hamba-ke. 

Wa  da  wa  fika  kulo  mzi  walo  nikakc.  Wa  fika,  ku 
dudwa.     Oh!   Wai   libala   into  a   I)    e   i  nxhamele ;  wa  ya 
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have  not  brought  any."  Ho  started  up  with  a  stick  and 
beat  her ;  the  blows  resounded.0  It  happened,  because 
she  was  preparing  to  be  a  diviner,  she  had  an  Isala7  on  her 
head.  The  Isala  fell.  He  beat  her,  and  so  killed  her. 
He  buried  her. 

When  he  had  buried  her,  he  at  once  went  for  his  sticks, 
chinking  to  go  to  the  friends  of  the  wife  he  had  murdered, 
hastening  to  recover  his  cattle.  The  Isala,  which  fell  from 
her  head  when  he  was  killing  her,  turned  into  a  bird ;  and. 
as  he  was  on  his  way,  came  to  him  and  said, 

"  I  am  the  little  Isala  of  the  diligent  wood-bearer. 
The  wife  of  Unyengebule  : 

It  is  I  who  was  wilfully  killed  by  the  head  of  the  house, 
When  he  was  askiDg  me  about  the  honeycomb," 

The  bird  continually  came  to  the  path ;  sometimes  he 
threw  his  sticks  at  it.  It  constantly  did  so,  until  at  length 
he  hit  it  with  a  stick  and  killed  it;  he  threw  it  down  an  1 
went  on  his  way. 

After  a  time  it  came  back  again ;  and  again  sang  the 
same  song.  He  was  dead  with  passion  :  he  threw  at  it  and 
killed  it ;  he  buried  it,  and  went  on  his  way. 

As  he  was  travelling,  it  came  again  to  the  place  where  he 
was,  and  said, 

"  I  am  the  little  Isala  of  the  diligent  wood-bearer, 
The  wife  of  Unyengebule  ; 

It  is  I  who  was  wilfully  killed  by  the  head  of  the  hou.se, 
When  he  was  asking  me  about  the  honeyeomb." 

He  was  perplexed  now,  and  asked,  "  What  can  I  do  to 
the  bird  ?  It  constantly  annoys  me  by  this  thing  which  1 
do  not  like."  He  thought  in  his  heart,  and  said,  "  I  will  kill 
it  now,  and  put  it  in  my  bag."  He  threw  at  it  and  killed  it, 
and  put  it  in  his  bag,  and  fastened  it  firmly  with  the 
string,  and  went  on  his  way. 

At  length  he  reached  his  wife's  village.  When  he  arrived, 
they  were  dancing.    Oh  !  lie  forgot  that  about  which  hewn? 
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ngakubalanyekazi ;  wa  se  ye  nxhamile,  e  nxhaniela  unidudo. 
Ba  nxaza  abalanyekazi,  ba  ti,  "  Si  pe  ikquba."  Wa  sel'  e  si 
ti,  "  Kulula-ni  ennxoweni  apo."  Wa  i  libala  intaka  a  b'e  i 
Jaka  pakati.  Ba  ti  be  sa  'ku  i  kulula,  ya  puma  intaka  ;  wa 
sel'e  semdudwini  ycna.  Ya  ti  di'i-i-i ;  ya  'ku  kwela  eina- 
kxantini ;  ya  fika,  ya  vuma  kwa  le'  ngonio,  ya  ti, 


••  Ndi  'salana  sika  Tezateza, 
"Ml'azi  Unyengebule  ; 
Ndi  ngo  bulewe  'Mninindhlu  ngabom', 
p]  ndi  buza  amanqatanqata  obusi." 

Wa  i  va.  Ba  i  va  nabaninzi.  Wa  nduluka  ukubaleka. 
Ba  m  sukel'  abantu,  ba  in  bamba,  ba  ti,  "  U  baleka  'nto-ni- 
na  ?"  Wa  ti,  "  Mina,  be  ndi  za  emdudwini ;  a  ndi  y'  azi  le 
'nto  e  tetwa  ile-'ntaka." 

Ya  pinda  ya  vuma  pezu  kwabantu  abo  ba  in  bambileyo, 
yati, 

"  Ndi  'salana  sika  Tezateza, 
'Mfazi  Unyengebule  ; 
Ndi  ngo  bulewe  'Mninindhlu  ngabom', 
E  ndi  buza  amanqatanqata  obusi." 

Ba  ti,  «  I  ti-m  na  le  'ntaka  ?"  Wa  ti,  «  A  ndi  y'  azi." 
Ba  m  bulala. 


NOTES  TO  UNYENGEBULE. 

u¥o!  An  interjection,  expressive  of  contempt. 

'•That  is,  As  you  haw  given  birth  to  no  children,  and  nave  only  a 
husband  to  think  of.  She  reproaches  her  for  her  childlessness,  and  Eor 
hi  -  aeglecl  of  her  husband. 

a-  Eh — is  their  most  expressive  word  Eor  expressing  thanks. 

'•  Tnqandamate.  Literally,  sin-  vpho  prevents  the  flow  of  saliva; 
ii  means,  she  who  Batisfiee  desire  l:y  gratifying  it  ;  as  the  mouth  over- 
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in  such  a  hurry.  He  went  up  to  his  wife's  female  relations, 
and  was  in  a  hurry  now  to  join  in  the  dance.  His  wife's 
relations  asked  him  for  tobacco.  He  at  once  said,  "  Untie 
my  bag  yonder."  He  had  forgotten  the  bird,  which  he  had 
placed  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  had  untied  it,  the  bird  came 
out ;  for  his  part  he  was  engaged  in  dancing.  It  made  a 
whir,  and  went  and  pitched  on  the  poles  of  the  entrance  to 
the  cattle  kraal ;  where  it  sang  the  same  song,  saying, 

''  I  am  the  little  Isala  of  the  diligent  wood-bearer, 
The  wife  of  Unyengebule  ; 

It  is  I  who  was  wilfully  killed  by  the  head  of  the  house, 
When  he  was  asking  me  about  honeycomb.'' 

He  heard  it,  and  many  heard  it.  He  hastened  to  run 
away.  The  people  rushed  on  him  and  seized  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  running  from.  He  replied,  "  For  my  part 
I  was  coming  to  the  dance.  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
said  by  the  bird." 

The  bird  again  sang  the  song,  hovering  over  the  people 
who  had  caught  him  ;  it  said, 

••  I  am  the  little  Isala  of  the  diligent  wood-bearer, 
The  wife  of  Unyengebule  ; 

It  is  I  who  was  wilfully  killed  by  the  head  of  the  house, 
When  he  was  asking  me  about  honeycomb.'' 

They  said  to  him,  "What  does  the  bird  say?"  Here- 
plied,  "  I  do  not  know."     They  killed  him. 


flows  with  saliva  in  the  presence  of  savoury  odours,  but  ceases  on  par- 
taking of  the  food. 

s,<<  I  live  in  her  house."  That  is,  she  is  my  best  beloved.  I  live  with 
her,  and  not  with  the  other.     She  was  his  Rachel  ;   the  other  his  Leah. 

6-  Kkauti  is  intended  to  represent  the  thud  of  the  stick  on  her 
body.      We  might  translate  it,  "  lie  beat  her,  thud,  thud,  thud." 

7'  The  Isala  is  a  bunch  made  of  feather  or  other  material,  worn  on 
the  head  by  a  person  who  is  passing  through  the  preliminary  stage  of 
becoming  a  diviner. 
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"NEWS  FROM  ZULULAM)/ 
(Contributed  by  Sir.  W.  G.  Stanford.) 

Kwati  kwenye  ezinkampeni1  zabantu  alximlilope  kwa 
Tshaka,"f"  besa  nqenqile  abamlilope  bonwabile  kweza  intotololo 
yexego  elinguni  Tshaka.  Laye  lingaxobauga  seliyinto  engati 
ipelile  amandhla'  budala. 

Lati  lize  kucela  ukatya  nenkonzo  kubcmtu  abamlilope. 
Bati3  ukupendula  Lupina  usapo  lwako  ?  Lati  ixego  Ndiba- 
isliiye4  emva.     Bati  ke"' :   Yiya  kulutabata  size  sikwamkele. 

Landuluka  ke  ixego.  Lati  lakubangapandhle'1  kwayo 
inkampa7  le  baboria  abelungu  sclidhlala  ixego  lipete  ikaka 
lalo  nesiukempe  salo8.  Lasuka  lapela  abuutotololo  bobuxego 
ladldala  ngamaudhla  olutsha9limana  linxwalaI()ngaseiikanipeni 
apa11  libonga  inkosi  yalo  a  Cctywayo. 

Aqala  Amangesi  alidubula  kunenc  kwavakala  izitonga 
zemipu  nokulila  kwemburabulu"  kulondawo  kwakupcla.  Ma  ! 
ixego  laj'eketa  ngabo  !  akwabiko  mbunibuiu  ilifumanayo  ! 

Kwati  kwakubauizuza  lemka  ixego  laya  kungeua  elilatini 
kufupi.12      Kwaxeshana  lingengakanani    ligqitile,  kwabomva 

•The  Legend  here  given  is  beli  ved  to  referto  the  evenl  which  took 
place  mi  the  22nd  January,  1879,  in  Zululand,  a  Eew  miles  Erora  Rorke's 
Drift.  In  a  letter  dated  Engcobo,  Tembuland,  29th  April,  1879,  Mr. 
Stanford  writes  regarding  i1  as  follows  :—" The  other  day  *  [heard a 
Native  relating  the  enclosed  Btory  of  the  '  Sandhlwana1  tragedy.  There 
was  so  much  of  the  supernatural  introduced  into  the  accounl  thai  I 
thought  il  worth  preserving,  especially  as  ii  may  become  traditional  in 
time."  Tn  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  Engcobo,  21st  May,  1ST!).  Mr. 
Stanford  kindly  supplies  us  with  the  following  information  regarding  the 
narrator:  "The  name  of  the  man  who  related  the  Btory  I  sent  you  is 
'  Jamuiamu.1  lie  belongs  to  the  Zizi  clan  of  Pingoes  and  is  living  a1 
this  place,  serving  as  a  policeman.  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
uncivilized.     He  had  been  sent  mi  duty  to  a  place  some   Eorty  miles 
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NEWS  FROM  ZDLULAND. 


At  one  of  the  camps  of  the  white  people  in  Zululand,  as 
the  white  men  were  lying  comfortably  about,  there  came  a 
decrepit  old  man,  a  Zulu.  He  was  unarmed,  and  appeared 
broken  down  Avith  age. 

He  said  he  had  come  to  ask  the  white  people  for  food  and 
employment.  Tbey  replied,  "Where  is  your  family?"  The 
old  man  said,  "  I  have  left  them  behind."  Then  they  said, 
"  Go  aud  fetch  it,  and  we  will  receive  you." 

The  old  man  then  went  off.  When  he  was  out  of  the 
camp,  the  white  men  saw  that  the  old  man  was  playing 
(dancing),  having  his  shield  and  stabbing  assegai.  He  now 
lost  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  and  danced  with  the  vigour 
cf  youth,  making  feints  towards  the  camp,  singing  the 
praises  of  his  Chief  Cetywayo, 

The  Englishmen  began  to  fire  at  him  hotly;  and  fc!;e  re- 
ports of  the  guns  and  whistling  of  the  bullets  were  all  that 
was  heard  at  that  place.  Mother!  The  old  man  played  with 
them  !     And  not  a  bullet  touched  him  ! 

After  a  time,  the  old  man  went  away,  and  entered  a 
forest,  near  by.     A  little  time  elapsed,  not  long,  and  a  bluc- 

from  here  (Slang  River).     He  heard  the  story  related  there    amongst 
the  Natives,  and  on  his  return  I  heard  him  give  the   account   of  it   U> 
some  of  Ins  companions.     I  then  took  it  down  from  him,  translated  i 
and  forwarded  a  copy  to  yon." 

An  educated  Native,  belonging  to  a  section  of  the  Ainaxosa,  who 
read  the  story  at  Cape  Town,  said  that  the  Kafir  used  in  it  appeared  to 
him  like  that  which  is  employed  by  Fingus,  and  differed,  in  some 
respects  from  that  spoken  by  themselves.  He  also  kindly  supplied 
certain  alterations,  which,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  origiual 
t.-xt.  are  separately  printed  at  the  end  of  the  legend. 

f  The  Zulu  Country  is  here  called  hm-Tshaka,  and  the  Zulus  A-ma- 
T-ihxilj'.i. 
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iputi  lipuma  kwelohlati  libaleka  lisiza  ngasenkampeni.1:i 

Lafika  latslio  pakati  enkanipeni"  iputi  pakati  kwabelungu. 
Bawubeta,  Inyamakazi !  Inyaruakazi !  bazaraa  ukuyibulala. 
Kwayinqaba. 

Badubula  abanye,  abanye  baligibisela  ngamatye,  kwako 
abade1"'  baliposa  nangezitiya,"1  akwabiko  olivayo.17  Kwati 
Itwesosipitipiti,  jwi,  babona  iputi  seliyindodana  yom  Tsliaka,,s 
inekaka,  nesinkempe.19  Yesuka  leudodana  yabangena 
ngesiukempe  eso20  yaba  gwaza,  yati  isababulala  bengena- 
kuyitini  yona,  yavela  impi  ka  Cetywayo.  Kanti  lempi 
^bikwakufupi  bengayazi  abelungu. 


Bayaqala  ukwetuka21   abelungu ;  iselipakati  kwabo   yaba- 
bulala  bonke,  akwasinda  nokuba  abemnye  ! 
Zizo  ezo  ke  indaba  ezivela  kwa  Tsliaka. 
Ndikuxelele22  mna  AmaTskaka2'  anamayeza  ! 


'•  ezinkampeni,  yekampa  : 
-•  amandhla,  amandla ; 
*  bati,  Ixtii  he; 
<•  ndibashiye,  ndilushiye ; 
•'■•  ke,  In'  ; 

lakubangapandhle,      lalcuba- 
ngapandle ; 

kwayo  inkampa,  hwe  hampa  ; 

neslnkenipe  aalo,  m}  leebe  lulu  ; 

oliitaba,  obutsha ; 
]"-  linxwala,  ligscwala  : 
"•  ngasenkampeni    apa,    vf/axr- 

hampeni  <i/h>  ; 
'"■  kufapi,  lewa  leufupi ; 


ngasenkampeni,    n<j<rsr    Jea- 

mpeni : 
enkampeni,  ekampeni  ; 
abade,  nabade : 
nangezitiya,  nang&stityu  : 

■  olivayo,  olv/oayo  ; 

■  yom  Tshaka,  urn  Tshaka  ; 

■  nesinkempe,  nekebe ; 

■  ngesinkempe  eso,  ngeh  beelo; 
1  ukwetuka,  uhutuka  ; 

■  ndikuxelele,  ndihuxelela : 

■  AmaTshaka,     uhuba     Ama- 

Tshaka. 
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buck*  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  same  bush,  and  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

The  blue-buck  ran  into  the  camp  amongst  the  white 
people.  They  shouted,  "  Game  !  Game  !"  and  tried  to  kill 
it.     It  could  not  be  done. 

Some  fired  at  it,  some  threw  stones  at  it,  and  there  were 
others  who  at  last  threw  dishes  at  it,  but  no  one  hit  it.  In 
the  confusion  they  suddenly  saw  [that]  the  blue-buck  had 
become  a  young  man,  a  Zulu,  with  a  shield  and  stabbing 
assegai.  This  young  man  attacked  them  with  his  assegai, 
and  stabbed  them.  While  he  was  killing  them,  they  not 
being  able  to  do  any  tiring  to  him,  Cetywayo's  army  came 
in  sight.  The  white  people  did  not  know  it ;  but  this  army 
was  close  by. 

The  white  people  begin  to  be  on  the  alert ;  the  army  is 
amongst  them,  it  killed  them  all !     Not  one  escaped  ! 

That  is  the  news  from  Zululand. 

I  must  tell  you  [that]  the  Zulus  have  medicines  !  f 


We  learn  from  Mr.  Trimcn  that  the  proper  name  of  the  Blaauwbok 

is  Cephalophus  pygmo'.us,  and  that  the  animal  is  much  the  smallest  of 
the  South- African  Antelopes. 

f  i.e.,  Charms, 
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INGANEGWANE    GA    NGANGEZWE    xNO 
MNYAMANA.* 

(Contributed  by, Mrs.  Hugh  Lancaster  Carbutt.) 

( rwati :  endulo  gwa  gu  kona  inkosi  i  nezi  'nkorao  oziningi, 
nabafazi  abaningi,  nabantu,  czwoni  layo.  Yayi  nabautwana 
bebabili  be  nga  bafana  ;  omkulu,  gu  ngu  Mnyamana  onincane 
gu  ngu  Ngangezwe.  Lnkosi  yayi  'm'tanda  gakulu  uNgangezwv, 
uMnyamana  iin  tanda  ga  ncane  ;  geua  unina  ga  Mnyaniana 
wa  ye  nomhau  ngoba  enga  tandwa  gakulu  um'twana  wake  ; 
ngoba  jr'ati  lowo  "mj'azi  waye  yi  'ukosigazi.  Wa  cauianga 
uguti,  "  Inkosi  nxu  se  yi  file,  abantu  baza  gu  goqa  u  Nga- 
ngezwe gube  yena  'nkosi ;  unina  abuse,  ngoba  gwoba  yeno 
'nkosigazi, — unina  we  'nkosi, — mina  ngi  hlale  nje  !" 

Ngelinye  ilanga  u  Mnyaniana  no  Ngangezwe  bati  nxa  beya 
gwelusa  nabantu  babo,  ngoba  loyo  waye  nabantu  bake,  loyo 
enabake,  unina  ga  Mnyaniana  warn.1  biza  wati,  c'  Woza  lapa 
'nit'an'umi. '  Waseya  eudhlini  ga  nina.  Unina  wa  Jig  a 
wati,  "  'Mt'ananii,  uyazi  ganibe  uguti  uyihlo  utanda  u- 
Ngangezwe  gakulu  gu  nawi! ;  gepa  gwoti  'mzugwana  efayo 
uyihlo,  gwoba  yena  nkosi;  nakona  gwaziwa  uguti  yiwena 
'mlodana  epezugwake.  Manje  se  ngi  ya  gu  tshela  mubulale! 
Tata  nali  itshana  ;  se  ngi  li  nindilo  ngo  nxuti.  (iuyaguti  nxa 
se  ni  se  taj'eni  utiune  abantu  benu  baye  ezinkomeni.  E  !  nxa 
se  ni  nodwa  bese  uti,  ^  Ngangezwe,  agesi  dlilale  namatshe 
aiuaneanc  siti ! '  Ubute  ainatshanyana  u  wa  xube  na  leli  e 
ngi  gu  nigayo  ;  bese    utata  elinye  u   libelee  lapa  emlonyeni 


In  b  letter  dated  Kruis  Fontein,  Klip  River  County,  Natal,  18  June, 
1879,  Mrs.  Carbutl  informs  us  thai  the  Btory  of  Ngangezwe  and 
Mnyamana  was  vvrittcn  down  by  her  nearlj  ten  years  ago,  "on  first 
hearing  ii  from  a  pure  .'.n\n  girl,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  soldier 
of  Mpande" 
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THE  STORY  OF  NGANGEZWE  AND 
MNYAMANA. 


In  olden  times  there  was  a  king  who  had  many  cattle  and 
many  wives  and  many  people  in  his  country.  He  had  two 
children  who  were  boys  ;  the  elder  was  Mnyamana*  the 
younger  Ngangezwe.^  The  king  loved  Ngangezwe  very 
much  ;  Mnyamana  he  loved  but  a  little  ;  therefore  the 
mother  of  Mnyamana  was  jealous,  because  her  child  was 
not  loved  as  much  (as  Ngangezwe)  ;  also  she  was  the 
'Nkosigazi.X  She  thought,  "  When  the  king  is  dead,  the 
people  will  choose  Ngangezwe,  and  he  will  be  king ;  and  his 
mother  will  have  power  because  she  will  be  the  'Nkosigazi, 
the  mother  of  the  king  !  and  I  shall  just  sit  (be  a  nobody)." 

One  day  when  Mnyamana  and  Ngangezwe  were  going 
out  to  herd  (cattle)  with  their  people,  for  this  one  had  his 
people,  and  that  one  his,  the  mother  of  Mnyamana  called 
him,  and  said,  "  Come  here,  my  child."  Then  he  went  to 
Ins  mother's  hut.  His  mother  said,  "  My  child,  you  know 
indeed  that  your  father  loves  Ngangezwe  more  than  he  does 
you;  therefore,  it  will  be  that  on  the  day  he  dies,  he 
(Ngnagezwe)  will  be  king,  although  it  is  known  that  you 
are  the  son  who  is  over  him  (the  heir).  Now,  I  tell  you, 
kill  him.  Take  this  little  stone  ;  I  have  rubbed  it  with 
medicine.  It  shall  be  that  when  you  are  in  the  veldt,  you 
must  send  your  people  to  go  to  the  cattle.  Yea  !  when  you 
are  alone,  you  shall  say,  '  Ngangezwe,  let  us  play  with  small 
stones,  so.'  You  gather  small  stones  and  mix  with  them 
this  one  which  I  give  you  ;  then  you  must  take  one,  and 
place  it  on  your  lower  lip,  and  tell  him  to  do  the  same ; 

*  'Mnyamana  lit.     "  Little-black  [-one]." 
f  Ngangezice  lit.     "  As-great-as-the-world." 
%  'Nlcosigasi,  the  great  wife  of  a  king  or  chief. 

I 
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onga  pansi  guwe,   um'tshele  enze  njalo  naye ;  godwa   yena 
um'nige  leli  e  ugi  gu  nigayo.     U  ya  gu  bona !" 

Waseli  tata  itslie  u  'Mnyaruana,  wali  Jihla  guye,  eti  kona 
abanye  ba  ngezuguli  bona  nxa  ba  liambayo. 

Bati  nxa  se  ba  figile  ezinkomeni  ba  bona  uguti  sezi  saba- 
lele  ;  wa  seti  uMnyamana  gu  bantu  babo  "  Hambani  ni  ye 
guzibuta  izinkomo  ;  ngi  |una  uguzibona.  M'newetu  !  age  si 
hlale  etunzini  lapa  baze  ba  zi  lete."  Wati  u  'Ngangezwe 
"  Yeboge  ni'tagababa."     Ba  hlarage. 

Gwati  nxa  sebe  sitegile  abantu  babo,  u  Mnyamana  wa  but  a 
amatshe  amancinyazana  ejingen'lwa  nqaga  elingisa  sengati 
uyadhlala  and'  uguba  ati  gu  Ngangezwe,  "  Age  uli  bege 
olinye  emlonyeni  wako  uti."  Atate  elinye  u  Mnyamana 
azibege  emkombisa,  godwa  u  Ngangezwe  am'  nigele  leli  ale 
tete  gu  nina.  Wa  li  begage  u  Ngangezwe  njenga  logu 
amkombisile.  Wati  e  sali  bega  le'qa  emlonyeni  wake  la'ngena 
empinjeni ;  wabe  uti  uya  kwehlela,  l'ala  ugu  puma ;  wati 
uya  kamisa  l'ala ! 

Bafiga  manje  abantu  babo  nezi'nkomo,  bafinyanisa  u 
Ngangezwe  e  hlezi  nje,  e  ngasagwazi  ugukuluma,  ba  buza  uguti 
unani  u  Mnyaniana  wati,  "  Besi  dhlala  nga  matshe,  gepa 
elinye  seli  ngene  empinjeni  ga  Ngangezwe." 

Bakala  abantu  ba  ga  Ngangezwe,  be  zi  lahla  pansi  nje 
ngomurau  omkulu  ;  ngoba  ba  be  'mtanda  ngempela,  ba  bona 
uguti  so  a  za  gufa  manje,  ngoba  itshc  li  nga  vmni  ugupuma. 
Aba  ga  Mnyamana  abantu  ba  jabula  ngezi  'nliliziyo  zabo  seba 
bona  uguti  ngu  IMnyamana  ozaguba  nombuso  gupela. 

Gwagupelage  :  besuga  baya  e  kaya  ;  u  Mnyamana  eliamba 
pambili  nabantu  bake,  sebcjabula  bona.  UNgangezwe 
elandela  nabake,   bona  be  nesizungu  be  kala  gakulu.     Bati 
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but  give  him  this  one  which  I  give  you.     Then  you  will 
see !" 

Mnyamana  took  the  stone,  and  hid  it  on  his  person, 
thinking  that  thus  the  others  might  not  see  it  as  they 
walked. 

When  they  got  to  the  cattle,  they  saw  that  they  were 
scattered  abroad.  Then  Mnyamana  said  to  their  people, 
"  Go  ye  and  gather  the  cattle  together  ;  I  wish  to  see  them. 
My  brother !  let  us  sit  in  the  shade  here  until  they  bring 
them."  Ngangezwe  said,  "  So  be  it,  Child  of  my  Father  !  " 
And  they  sat  down, 

It  was  when  their  people  were  out  of  sight  [that]  Mnyama- 
na gathered  small  stones,  occasionally  tossing  them  as  if  he 
were  playing,  before  he  said  to  Ngangezwe,  (i  Pray  put 
you  one  on  your  lip,  so."  He  {Mnyamana)  takes  one, 
showing  him  by  placing  it  on  his  own  lip  ;  but  to  Ngangezwe 
he  gives  the  one  which  he  got  from  Ms  mother.  Then 
Ngangezwe  placed  it  as  he  had  shown  him.  Just  as  he 
placed  it,  it  jumped  into  his  mouth  and  went  into  his 
windpipe !  He  coughed,  but  it  would  not  come  out ;  he 
gaped,  but  it  refused  to  come  out. 

Now  they  came,  their  people  with  the  cattle.  They  found 
Ngangezioe  merely  sitting,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  speak  ; 
and  they  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Mnyamana 
said,  "We  were  playing  with  stones,  and  one  has  gone  into 
the  windpipe  of  Ngangezwe." 

They  cried — the  people  of  Ngangezwe, — throwing  them- 
selves down  with  great  sorrow,  because  they  loved  him 
truly  :  they  saw  that  he  was  going  to  die  now,  because  the 
stone  would  not  consent  to  come  out.  The  people  of 
Mnyamana  rejoiced  in  their  hearts,  for  they  saw  that 
Mnyamana  alone  would  have  power. 

That  was  all.     They  arose  and  went  home.     Mnyamana, 
he  walking  in  front  with  his  people,  they  with  gladness; 
Ngangezxce,  he  following  with  his,  they  with  sadness,  and 
12 
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ba  nga  figa  e  kaya  u  Ngaugezwe  we' ma  nabantu  bake  esangwe- 
ni  lesibaya,  omunyc  urauntu  wa  tshela  inkosi  wati ; 
"  Nangu  Ngaugezwe  emi  esangweni.  Utulile  yena,  gepa 
abantu  bake  baya  kala."  Yapuraa  inkosi  yati  gu  'Mnyamana 
"  Yini  na  ?"  Wati  "  Besi  dhlala  no  Ngangezwe  nganiatshe 
gepa  elinye  la  ngena  empinjeni  wake  ;  alisavumi  ugupuma." 


Inkosi  yase  ilila ;  ngoba  beseyibona  uguti  aga  seyigu  sinda 
u  Ngangezwe,  ngoba  nogudhla  a  ngebe  sa  gudhla.  Gepa 
yabona  uguti  se  u  yagu  mane  a  lahlwe  emgodini  lapa  gwa 
gu  lahlwa  abantu  ba  gu  lelo  izwe.  Ngoba  lapo  gwa  guti  umuntu 
anga  gula  gu  bonagale  uguti  agaseyigu  sinda  wayaya  lahlwe 
nogudhlana  gu  lowo  'mgodi.  Umgodi  wawu  tshone  pansi 
gakulu  ;  nga  pansi  gwa  gu  'mnyama  gu  nga  bonagali  luto. 


Wase  yagu  lahlwage  u  Ngangezwe.  Abantu  bake  ba  tata 
izinja  zake  nemikonto  yake  ne  'mpalila  yake  yonke,  amacansi, 
neziqigi,  nezindugu,  gonke.  Bazisa  zonke  lezo  zinto  emgodini 
yena  waba  landela,  ganye  no  Mnyamana  nabantu  bake. 
Godwa  inkosi  yona  ayeza  yaya. 

Bate  ba  nga  Jiga  emgodini  bahlala  pansi  bonke,  abantu  ba 
ga  Ngangezwe  bam'  nigela  ugwayi,  wa  bema,  nabo  futi 
babema,  be  kala  gakulu. 

Baqeda  ugubema.  Base  ba  tata  imikonto  nezinto  zonke 
ba  ponsa  emgodini ;  ba  gcina  ngaye,  bam'  labia  gahle.  Ba 
buya  bonkc  ekaya  u  Mnyamana  a  se  taba  ga  kulu. 


U  Ngangezwe  wa  sala  yedwa  lapa  emgodini  nezinja  zake. 
Gwati  nxa  se  ba  muge  bonke,  izinja  za  tata  ukamba  za  hlola 
onke  amacele  omgodi  za  funyanisa  um'tombo  wa  manzi  amahle 
acwebileyo ;  za  waka  za  wa  leta  za  wa  tela  emlonyeni  ga 
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much  weeping.  It  was  that  when  they  arrived  at  home, 
Ngangezwe  stood  with  his  people  at  the  gate  of  the  (cattle) 
pen ;  one  person  spoke  to  the  king,  and  said,  "  Here  is 
Ngangezwe,  standing  at  the  gate.  He  is  silent,  but  his 
people,  they  are  weeping."  The  king  came  out,  and  said 
to  Mnyamana^  "What  is  it?"  He  said,  "We  were  playing 
with  stones  with  Ngangezioe,  and  one  went  into  his  windpipe  ; 
it  will  not  now  consent  to  come  out." 

The  king  then  mourned,  because  he  saw  that  Ngangezwe 
would  not  recover ;  for  now  he  could  not  even  take  food. 
Therefore,  he  (the  king)  saw  that  he  would  merely  have  to 
be  thrown  into  the  hole  where  it  was  usual  to  throw  (bury) 
the  people  of  that  country.  Because  there,  in  that  country, 
when  a  person  was  ill,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would  not 
recover,  he  was  thrown  with  a  little  food  into  that  hole. 
The  hole  was  very  deep  ;  at  the  bottom  it  was  dark,  nothing 
being  visible. 

And  so  he,  Ngangezioe,  went  to  be  thrown  in.  His  people 
took  his  dogs,  and  his  assegais,  and  all  his  property,  mats, 
and  pillows,  and  sticks,  everything.  All  these  things  they 
moved  to  the  hole,  and  he  followed  them  ;  also  Mnyamana 
and  his  people.  But,  the  king,  he  never  went  (did  not  go). 
It  was  that,  when  they  came  to  the  hole,  they  all  sat 
down.  The  people  of  Ngangezwe  handed  him  snuff;  he 
took  snuff,  and  they  also  took  snuff,  weeping  a  great  deal. 

They  finished  taking  snuff.  Then  they  took  his  assegais, 
and  all  his  things,  and  threw  them  into  the  hole.  They 
finished  by  (throwing)  him  (in).  They  threw  him  in  gently. 
They  all  returned  home;  Mnyamana,  he  now  with  great 

joy- 

Ngangezioe  remained  alone  in  the  hole  with  his  dogs.  It 
happened  that  when  they  had  all  gone,  the  dogs  took  a  pot, 
and  looking  round  the  sides  of  the  hole,  they  came  upon  a 
fountain  of  water,  good  and  clear ;  they  dipped  into  it,  and 
brought  it,  and  poured  it  in  the  mouth  of  Ngangezwe  ;  then 
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Ngangezwe ;    wase     u  ncibiliga    umuti     etsheni,    la    puma 
empinjeni ! 

Izinja  za  se  zimba  indhlela  yoku  puma.  Zati  zi  nga  yi 
qeda  indhlela,  za  buyela  za  twala  impahla  yonke  ga 
Ngangezwe  za  yi  bega  nga  pezulu ;  za  pindela  zam'  kupula 
yena,  wase  bona  ilanga  Juti  I 

Wa  mangala  manje  uguti  "  Gazi  ngi  ya  gu  buyela  ekaya  gu 
baba,  noba  ngi  zagu  muga  na  ?"  ■  Wa  camanga ;  enye 
inhliziyo  yati  "  Buyela,"  enye  yati  "  Musa."  Waza  wa 
nxahela  ugu  muga.  Wase  muga  kona  'mzugwana  loko 
nezinja  zake  zahamba  naye.  Wahamba  amalanga  amanengi, 
izinja  zi  jingene  zim  bambela  inyamazane  nxa  elambile.  Wa 
hamba  gwaza  gwa  pela  inyanga,  wa  se  Jiga  ezweni  lenye 
inkosi.  Waya  enkosini  ya  lapo  wati,  "  E !  'Nkosi !  ngi 
tole."     Yavuma  inkosi  wase  hlala  wayisi  qila  sayo. 

Wahlal'  age  !  Inkosi  leyo  yabona  uguti  ungu  munti  ohlagani- 
pile  osebenza  gable.  Nezinja  zake  zi  hlaganipile  Juti. 
Yam'  tanda  u  Ngangezwe  inkosi ;  yam'  niga  izinkomo  ;  ya 
buya  yam'  bega  wa  yi  'nduna  gu  leyo  'nkosi.  Futi  ya  buya 
yam'  niga  umtwana  wayo,  wase  ba  nomfazi.  Izinkomo  zake 
zande  za  nengi ;  wa  buya  wa  tola  abanya  abafazi.  Au ! 
naye  waza  wayi  'nkosana !  Inkosi  yaza  yam'  biyela  umuzi 
omkulu  eceleni  gwo  wayo.  U  Ngangezwe  wa  ne  buto  futi. 
Abantwana  bake  ba  baningi  Juti. 

Ngo  lunye  usugu  nxa  ase  hlale  isikati  esikulu  gu  lelo  izwe 
wakumbula  gubo  wati,  "  Ngi  Juna  uguya  gubona  ubaba ; 
ngi  Juna  uguya  gubona  izwe  la  giti."  Inkosi  ya  qala  ya'la  ; 
ngoba  be  i  nga  tandi  bani  u  Ngangezwe  amuke;  pela  umtwana 
wayo  waye  ngu  'nrfazi  ga  Ngangezwe.  Wa  cela  gakulu 
uguya  gubo  ;  yaza  ya  vuma.  Yati  i  nga  vuma  inkosi,  wa 
buta  izinkomo  zake  u  Ngangezwe,  wa  biza  amabuto  ake,  wa 
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the  medicine  that  was  on  the  stone  melted,  and  it  came  out 
of  his  wimlpipe  ! 

The  dogs  then  dug  a  path  to  go  out  by.  When  they  had 
finished  the  path,  they  returned,  and  carried  all  the  property 
of  Ngangezwe,  and  put  it  above  the  hole  ;  then  they  went 
back  again  and  brought  him  out ;  and  he  saw  the  sun 
again  ! 

Now  he  wondered,  saying,  "  Shall  I  indeed  go  back  to 
my  father,  or  shall  I  go  away  ?"  He  thought ;  one  heart 
said,  "  Go  back,"  another  said,  "  Do  not ;"  until  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  go  away.  Then  he  went  that  very  day,  and 
his  dogs  with  him.  He  walked  many  days,  his  dogs  occa- 
sionally catching  an  antelope  for  him,  when  he  was  hungry. 
He  walked  until  a  moon  was  finished,  and  then  he  came  to 
the  country  of  another  king.  He  went  to  the  king  of  that 
place,  and  said,  "Receive  me,  0  King!"  The  king  con- 
sented, and  he  stayed,  and  became  his  servant. 

And  so  he  stayed  !  That  king  saw  that  he  was  a  person 
who  was  clever  and  who  worked  well  ;  his  dogs  also  were 
clever.  The  king,  he  loved  Ngangezwe,  aud  gave  him 
cattle  ;  after  that  he  advanced  him,  and  he  was  a  headman 
to  that  king.  Afterwards  he  gave  him  his  child,  and  so  he 
got  a  wife.  His  cattle  increased  and  became  many,  and  he 
got  more  wives.  Indeed  he  became  a  small  king  himself! 
The  king  at  last  built  him  a  large  town  (kraal),  beside  his 
own.  Ngangezwe  also  got  a  regiment.  His  children,  more- 
over, were  many. 

One  day,  after  he  had  stayed  a  long  time  in  that  country, 
he  remembered  his  home,  and  said,  "  I  wish  to  go  and  see 
[my]  Father  ;  I  wish  to  go  and  see  our  country."  The 
king  at  first  refused,  because  he  did  not  wish  that  Ngangezwe 
should  go  away  ;  truly  his  child  was  the  wife  of  Ngangezwe. 
He  {Ngangezwe)  begged  greatly  to  go  to  his  home,  until  at 
length  the  king  consented.  As  soon  as  the  king  consented, 
Ngangezwe  gathered   his  cattle  together,  and  called  up  his 
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tabata  abafazi  nabantwana  bake  wa  valelisa  e  'nkosisini,  we 
inuga. 

Wahaniba  a  Ngangezwe  nabantu  bake  izinsugu  ezinengi 
njenga  nxa  esa  saga  gubo ;  waza  wa  figa  emangweni  omkulu 
lapo  gukona  uraazi  ga  yise.  Base  ba  biya  umuzi  wake 
kona  lapo.  Wabatshela  Juti  uguti  ba  ngeza  ba  tshela  'inuntu 
uguti  a  ngu  bani  yena.     Wa  biy'wage  uaiuzi. 

Nge  linye  ilanga  we'zwa  u  Ngangezwe  uguti  gu  za  gu 
puzwa  utshwala  era'zini  gayise  ;  waya  ne  viyo  labantu  bake, 
beti  bay  a  gu  puza  utshwala,  ba  bone  nezintombi  futi. 

Bayage ;  bafinyanisa  u  Mnyamana  e  hlezi  esibayeni 
nabantu  bake  ganye  na  labo  ogwa  gu  ngaba  ga  Ngangezwe. 
U  Mnyamana  ube  kuluma,  ehlega,  nabake  ;  godwa  labo  ogwa 
gu  ngaba  ga  Ngangezwe  be  hlezi  be  tulile  nje.  Wa  bona 
uguti  aba  gam'  kohlwi ;  wataba. 

Unina  no  dadewabo,  ngoba  waye  naye  u  dadewabo,  waba 
bona  be  ngapandhle,  imizimba  yabo  im'hlope  ngom'  lota ; 
ngoba  be  be  sam'  lilela ;  gepa  bonke  abantu  aba  be  dhlula 
nga  gubo  ba  be  ba  tela  ngom'  lota.  Nendhlu  ga  nina  wa  yi 
bona  se  yi  susiwe  lapo  gu  ya  begwa  eza  makosigazi  kona ; 
seyi  begwe  gwe  zinye  izindhlu  emaceleni  gwo  muzi.  Wa 
bona  uguti  loku  gwenzwe  ngo  lunga  nina  ga  Mnyamana. 

Zite  zi  nga  figa  izintombi  u  Ngangezwe  gez'  akuluma 
nazo  ;  wemuga  waya  lapaya  gu  nina  no  dadewabo  (bona  be 
ngam'  azi),  wakuluma  nabo.  Izintombi  za  hlega  zati,  "  Hah! 
wati  e  yi  nkosi  enkulu  wakuluma  ne'ntombazana  yorn'fazi 
owa  suswa  nendhlu  yake  lapo  gu  hlaliswa  amakosigazi  kona! 
futi  enga  gezi  nogu  geza  um'zimba  wayo !" 

U  Ngangezwe  gez'  akatala  nxa  ba  hlegayo  ;  wa  kuluma 
naye  nje  laza   la    penduga   ilanga.     Gwati   nxa    ase   muga 
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soldiers,  and  took  his  wives  and  children,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  king,  and  went  forth. 

Ngangezice  went  with  his  people  many  days,  as  he  did 
when  he  left  his  own  country  ;  until  he  came  to  the  great 
rising  ground  where  was  situated  the  kraal  of  Ms  father. 
Then  they  built  his  kraal  there.  He  told  his  people  also 
that  they  must  never  tell  any  one  who  he  was.  Then  the 
kraal  was  built. 

One  day  Ngangezice  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  beer 
drinking  at  his  father's  kraal ;  so  he  went  with  a  company 
of  his  people,  who  said  that  they  were  going  to  drink  beer 
and  see  the  girls  also. 

So  they  went ;  and  found  Mnyamana  sitting  in  the 
(cattle)  pen  with  his  people,  together  with  the  people  who 
formerly  belonged  to  Ngangezwe.  Mnyamana  was  talking 
and  laughing  with  his  own,  but  those  who  were  formerly 
Ngangezice'' s  were  sitting  quite  silent.  He  saw  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  him,  and  he  rejoiced. 

He  saw  [that]  his  mother  and  sister,  for  he  had  a  sister, 
were  sitting  outside  the  kraal ;  their  bodies  were  white  with 
ashes ;  for  they  were  still  mourning  for  him ;  every  one 
who  passed  by  them  threw  ashes  on  them.  The  hut  of  his 
mother,  too,  he  saw  was  now  removed  from  where  the 
queens' houses  (huts)  are  placed  ;  it  was  among  the  other 
huts  at  the  sides  of  the  kraal.  He  saw  that  this  was  done, 
owing  to  the  envy  of  the  mother  of  Mnyamana. 

When  the  girls  came  forth,  Ngangezwe  never  spoke  to 
them ;  he  went  to  his  mother  and  sister  (they  not  knowing 
who  he  was),  and  talked  with  them.  The  girls  laughed,  and 
said,  "Ha  !  He,  who  is  a  great  king,  talks  with  a  girl  of 
the  woman  who  was  removed  with  her  hut  from  where  the 
queens'  huts  are  placed ;  also  (a  girl)  who  does  not  even 
wash  her  body  !" 

Ngangezice  did  not  care  when  they  laughed ;  he  just 
talked  with  her  until  the  sun  turned  round.     When  he  was 
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wakuluma  ngo  guti  aga  be  ngu  'nigani  wake.  Wa  vuiaa  u 
dadewabo  wati  "  yebo ;"  e  ngazi  pela  uguti  ngu  Ngangezwe 
ley'  inkosi.  U  Ngangezwe  wa  mema  iinina  no  dadewabo 
uguti  ba  bo'za  uguza  gum'  bona.     Wemugage. 

Guyasa  gusasa  unina  no  dadewabo  baya  gu  geza,  ba  coba 
imizimba  yabo  ;  baye  em'zini  ga  Ngangezwe.  Wa  ba  pa 
inyama  no  tshwala  nogunye  ugudhla.  Gwati  ntarabama  nxa 
se  be  buya,  wa  ba  pelegezela  ;  e  ba  niema  juti.  'Mzugwana 
be  ngayanga  uguya  gu'ni'bona,  waye  ba  tumela  izinto  e  ba'pa. 
Wa  qala  manje  udadewabo  ugu  kulupala,  umzimba  wake  wa 
kanya  wa  niuhle  impela   yena  ezinye  izintombi  za  no-mliau. 


Way 'aye  ga  nengi  emzini  ga  yise  u  Ngangezwe  u  guya  gu 
puza  u  tshwala,  nabantu  ba  ga  yise  ba  beya  gwo  wake  ;  ba 
tandana  bonke.     Godwa  a  beze  bazi  uguti  u  ngu  Ngangezwe. 

Nge  linye  ilanga  wa  hamba  na  bantu  bake  bonke  waya 
gu  yise,  a  se  ya  gu  ba  tshela  aba  gubo  uguti  u  ngu  bani.  Wa 
finyanisa  bonke  abantu  ogwa  gu  nga  bake  nxa  a  se  yi'nsizwa 
be'mi  bodwa  esangweni  lesi  baya.  Wa  ba  tsliela  wati  "  Ngi 
ngu  Ngangezwe !"  Be'tuga,  ba  mangala  !  ba  buya  ba  jabula; 
ba  hlega,  ba  cwaya,  ba  hlabela !  Au !  ba  jabula  ngo  gu 
jabula  ogu  kulu. 

Ba  vela  manje  uyise  no  Mnyaniana,  se  ba  letwa  ngu 
'msindo.  Wa  pinda  watsho  wati  "  Ngi  ngu  Ngangezwe !" 
Apela  amandhla  enkosi ;  ya  hlulega  ugukuluma  !  Nami  ngi 
ya  hlule  ga  ugugu  tsliela  ugujabula  gwe'  nkosi.  Gwa  gu 
pelage. 

U  ftlnyamana  wa  'fa  lu  valo  nxa  a  se  bona  uguti  ngu 
Ngangezwe  ngcmpela.  U  Ngangezwe  waza  wa  kuluma  ngo 
musa  guye  wati  a  nga  bo  'saba,  ngoba  gez'  a  bulawa.  Naye 
a  Mnyamana  waza  wa  jabula  uguti  u  Ngangezwe  u  se  kona. 
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leaving,  he  spoke,  and  said  that  she  should  be  his  friend. 
She  consented,  his  sister,  saying  "  Yes,"  she  not  knowing 
indeed  that  this  king  was  Ngangezive.  Ngangezive  invited 
his  mother  and  sister  to  see  him,  and  then  he  went  away. 

When  the  light  of  to-morrow  morning  appears,  his  mother 
and  sister  go  to  wash,  and  they  oil  their  bodies,  and  go  to 
the  kraal  of  Ngangezive.  He  gave  them  beef,  and  beer, 
and  other  food.  When  it  was  evening,  and  they  Avere 
returning,  he  accompanied  them  a  short  way,  inviting  them 
to  visit  him  again.  On  the  days  that  they  did  not  go  to  see 
him,  he  used  to  send  them  things,  giving  them  (a  present). 
She  began  now,  his  sister,  to  grow  fat  ;  her  body  shone, 
and  she  was  truly  beautiful.  The  other  girls  became 
jealous. 

Ngangezwe  went  a  great  deal  to  the  kraal  of  his  father, 
to  drink  beer,  and  his  father's  people  used  to  go  to  his  kraal ; 
and  they  all  became  fond  of  each  other.  But  they  never 
knew  that  he  was  Ngangezwe. 

One  day  he  went  with  all  his  people  to  his  father,  going 
now  to  tell  the  people  of  his  home  who  he  was.  He  found 
all  the  people  who  were  formerly  his,  while  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  standing  alone  at  the  gate  of  the  pen.  He 
spoke  to  them,  saying,  "  I  am  Ngangezwe  /"  They  were 
startled,  they  wondered,  and  then  they  rejoiced ;  thev 
laughed,  they  danced,  they  sang.  Of  a  truth  they  rejoiced 
with  a  very  great  joy. 

Now  they  appear,  his  father  and  Mnyamana,  being 
attracted  by  the  noise.  He  again  said,  "  I  am  Ngangezwe  P* 
The  strength  of  the  king  was  finished  (forsook  him) ;  he  was 
unable  to  speak.  I  also  am  unable  to  tell  you  of  the 
gladness  of  the  king.     That  was  all. 

Mnyamana  (almost)  died  of  fear  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
indeed  Ngangezwe ;  until  Ngangezive  spoke  with  gentleness 
to  him,  and  said  that  he  was  not  to  fear,  for  he  should  not 
be  killed.  Mnyamana  was  at  length  glad  to  find  that 
Ngangezive  was  still  here  (still  lived). 
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Inkosi  yati  se  yi  gukile  manje,  u  Ngangezwe  ga  be  yena 
'nkosi  wa  vuma  u  Ngangezwe  ;  u  Mnyamana  gwa  yi  'nduna 
yake  enkulu.  Indhlu  ga  nina  ya  buyiselwa  endaweni  yayo  ; 
u  dadewabo  we'ndela  enkosini  enkulu  ye  linye  izwe. 
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The  king  said  [that]  he  was  old  now ;  Ngangezwe  must 
therefore  be  king  himself.  He  consented ;  and  Mnyamana 
was  his  great  headman.  His  mother's  house  was  brought 
back  to  its  place,  and  his  sister  was  married  to  a  great  king 
of  another  country. 
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f'ATE   TOWS  : 

BATJL    SOLOMON  AND  CO., 

PRIHTEKS, 


A  Manuscript  on  forty-two  pages  quarto  containing  six 
pieces  of  Native  Literature  in  Zulu,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  into  English,  side  by  side  with  the  original  text, 
has  lately  been  sent  to  the  Grey  Library  by  the  He  v.  O. 
Stavem,  Norwegian  Missionary.  In  a  letter  dated  Urn- 
vofi  Mission  station,  Natal,  August  \2th,  1879,  Mr.  Stavem 
writes  regarding  this  collection  as  follows : — 

"  According  to  my  promise,  I  send  my  Zulu  tales  to  the 
Grey  Library.  They  are  all  collected  in  Zululand,  where 
I  had  been  working  some  time  before  I  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  tales  among  that  people.  No  one  of  the 
Zulus  but  women  and  children  are  willing  to  relate  talcs. 
Consequently  white  people  will  seldom  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  traditions  of  the  Zulus,  if  they  arc  not 
making  special  inquiries. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  was  told  about  the  Nursery  tales 
collected  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Callaway,  now  Bishop  of  St. 
John's,  and  being  anxious  to  learn  the  pure  Zulu  language 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  one  of  the  more  intel- 
lectual Zulus  to  tell  me  tales  and  historical  reports,  that  he 
knew.  What  he  related,  I  carefully  wrote  down  from  his  own 
mouth  with  the  purpose  of  getting  hold  of  the  native  idiom, 
and,  therefore,  these  tales  may  be  considered  as  pure  Zulu 
tongue. 

"  The  informant  of  these  tales  belongs  to  the  Umbo- 
nambi  tribe  in  Zululand.  He  lives  near  the  Norwegian 
mission  station  Umbonambi,  some  twenty  miles  south  of 
Lucia  bay.  Ideas  and  the  language  of  people  living  so 
far  into  the  country  are,  of  course,  not  yet  mixed  by 
foreign  elements." 
K  2 
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In  a  later  letter,  dated  Umvoti,  September  18th,  1879, 
the  following  additional  particulars  have  been  communicated 
hy  Mr.  Stavem  : — 

"  The  name  of  the  native  man,  who  related  to  me*  most 
of  the  talcs  *  *  *  is  Ukolekile,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  clever  Zulus.  lie  had  been  a  Zulu  diviner  jn-cvious 
to  my  acquaintance  with  him,  but  lie  learned  to  understand 
the  folly  of  the  "  smelling  "  and  he  gave  up  that  practice. 
The  mythological  story  about  "  Uvelinxangi,"  the  first 
man,  however,  I  was  told  by  a  very  old  Zulu  woman.  She 
is  from  the  time  of  the  Zulu  King  Tyaka.  1  have  for- 
gotten her  name.  She  also  told  me  the  historical  report 
of  the  Umtetwa  King,  Dingiswayo,  which  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  small  Zulu  paper  "  Ubaqa,"  edited  by  Miss 
Hancc.  The  last  short  tale  about  the  Cannibal  I  heard 
from  a  young  man,  Usodakn.  I  considered  that  tale  only 
to  be  a  fragment." 

In  Mr.  Stavem's  most  welcome  gift  the  following  pieces 
are  contained:  — 

PAGES. 

I.  Uvelinxangi,  the  First  Man  on  the  Earth  ...  1   &     2 

II.  UDcmane  and  uDemazane     ..  ...         ...  3  —  9 

III.  USomamekutyo         10—17 

IV.  Umambakamaqula,  The  Bewitched  King  ...  18—25 

V.  IT Dumase  and  her  Daughter  ...          ...  2G — 39 

VI.    The  Cannibal 39-42 

Of  these  pieces,  No.  IV.,  Umambakamaqula*  The  Be- 
witched King,  is  here  given.  It  is  a  more  complete  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Serpent  Bridegroom  than  any  one  of 
the  other  South  African  versions  which  have  at  present 
reached  us.  and  appears  to  shew  not  only  that  the  burning  of 
the  bridegroom,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Thcal's  "  Story  of  Long 

0  The  translation  of  the  title  Umauibakamaqula  is,  Mr.  Stavein  tells 
ns    "The  Qmamba  (a  kind  of  snake)  (if  Maqula." 
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Snake"  (see  pp.  5 — 9  of  this  journal),  was  probably  not  done 
with  any  evil  intention,  but  that  the  real  end  of  the  story  was 
probably  not  known  to  those  through  -whom  it  reached  Mr. 
Theal's  ears.  (See  also  Mr.  Theal's  "Story  of  Five 
Heads,"  on  pp.  28 — 31,  and  the  story  of  Untombindc,  in 
Callaway's  "  Nursery  Tales,"  &c.,  of  the  Zulus,  Vol.  I. 
Part  II." pp.  55-69.) 
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UM  AMBAKAMAQULA . 
(Collected  by  the  Rev.  0.  Btavcin.)0 

Yati  inkosi  ye  zizwe  zayo  ya  zolu  abuntwana 
bamantombazunu.  Ba  kulu,  ba  ze  bet  izintombi  ezindala, 
b'ezwa  ukuti  i  kona  inkosi,  uMumbakamaqulu. 


W'esuka  lomdalu,  yena  o  inkosasana,  y'einuka  ya  ya  uku 
gana  leu  Mambakamaqula.  Ya  hamba  ya  fika.  Yati  i 
semj'uleni  wa  kona,  ya  j'umanisa  isifumbu  si  ka  amansi  si 
twala  ngegolo  ,sati,  "  U  ya  pi  na  Mame  ?  Zana  lapa  u  za 
ku  ngi  twesa."  Sa  baza  sa  ti,  "  U  ya  pi  na  ?"  Wati,  "  Ngi 
ya  ku  gana  ku  Mambakamaqula.''  Wati,  "  U  !  Hlala  pansi 
ngi  ka  tyele  ;  "  wati,  "  U  inyoka  umtwana  womuntu  ;  " 
wati,  "  U  nga  yi  ku  tuka,  u  nga  bi  novalo,  u  ya  ku  bulala. 
Uti  u  b'u  j"ike  ckaya  u  capune  upoko  u  siyc  a  gaye.  U  s'c  ku 
zwile  njalo,  loku  u  y'alusa  ;  u  yena  olusayo.  U  za  'ye  uku 
tulula  amasi  ngezimpiso,  a  bekwe  ezinlilungotini  zombili 
zomusi,  amanye  a  bekwe  einseleni  wenkomo,  a  fike-ge,  ba  mu 
zwe  ngekwelo.  Se  zi  buya.  Se  e  za  ku  gala  ngawo  amasi 
a  s'enisileni.  Zi  ya  ngena  izinkomo  ckaya."  Sa  sem  tyela 
isifumbu  ukuti,  "  U  ya  ku  ngena  endhlini  u  hlale.  U  ya  ku 
quinbuka  lapa  pezulu  ;  u  nga  m  etuki,  juna  a  ku  limazc  a  ku 
bulale,  loku  u  ya  ku  tandela  kuwe." 


Wa  e  s  e  J'ika  ekaya,  se  c  kwenza  loku,  esi  ku  tyoyo  isi- 
fumbu.    So    e    dlila    yena,    c    se   ngena  ekaya,   e    s'c    quia 

0  [No.  IV.  of  Mr.  Stnvem's  collection.] 
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THE    BEWITCHED    KING. 


It  happened  that  a  King  of  his  tribes  begot  female 
children.  They  grew  up,  until  they  were  old  girls,  and  they 
heard  that  there  was  a  King,  uMambakamaqula.  The 
elder  one,  she  that  was  the  Crown  princess,  left,  and  she 
went  to  be  married  to  uMambakamaqula. 

She  went  out  and  she  came  there.  Being  at  the  river  of 
that  place,  she  found  a  cripple  fetching  water  and  carrying 
on  her  hips*,  and  she  (the  cripple)  said,  "  Where  are 
you  going,  Mother  ?  Come  here  and  you  shall  put  the 
burden  upon  me."  She  asked  and  said,  "  Where  are  you 
going  ? "  The  princess  answered,  "  I  am  going  to  be 
married  to  uMambakamaqula."  She  said,  "  Alas  !  Sit 
down  and  let  me  tell  you  ;"  and  she  proceeded,  "  He  is  a 
snake,  thou  Child  of  Man  ; "  she  went  on,  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  don't  be  seized  by  fear,  if  you  do  [are],  he  will 
kill  you.  When  you  have  come  to  the  kraal,  take  out  Upoko 
(a  kind  of  small  corn),  and  crush  and  grind.  He  has 
already  heard  of  you,  because  he  is  herding  ;  it  is  he  who  is 
herding.  You  shall  go  and  pour  sour  milk  from  the  large 
pots,  and  put  some  at  both  sides  of  the  kraal,  and  some  into 
the  cattle  path,  and  then  he  will  come,  and  they  will  hear 
him  by  the  whistling.  Then  they  (the  cattle)  are  returning. 
And  he  will  commence  with  the  sour  milk  on  the  path. 
The  cattle  are  entering  the  kraal."  The  cripple  told  her, 
saying,  "  You  shall  go  into  the  hut  and  sit  down.  He  will 
come  through  from  above  (from  outside) ;  but  don't  be 
afraid,  else  he  might  hurt  you  and  kill  you,  as  he  is  going 
to  wind  round  you." 

She  came  to  the  kraal,  and  did  what  the  cripple  had  told 
her.     So  he  ate,  and  came   to  the  kraal,  and  he    crawled 
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ngolunye  uhlangoti.     Se  e  goba  endhlini,    se  c  m  fumanisa  lo 

umlolokazi,  e  s'e  ,fika  e  s'e  qumbusa  iudlilu  pezulu  c  s'e 
tandela  emsimbeni,  c  s'em  tandela  e  s'em  tandela  c  s'e  beka 
ikanda  lapa  enldiziweni,  e  tula  lowesifazane  da.  E  s'e 
sombuluka  emsimbeni  kuye,  e  s'e  buya  c  s'e  quia  lapa  yedwa 
e  s'e  klala  yedwana.  I  s  i  puma  inyoka,  i  si  hlaba  inkomo 
i  s'i  lilabisa  umjazi  wayo.  1  si  raoraa  izizwe  zayo,  i  se  za  ku 
keta.  E  s'e  caca  njalo  unifazi.  Se  ku  pela  ukucaca.  E  s'e 
tyukela  izingubo  emfulcni,  e  s'e  m  qalisa  ngesidiya  sempuzi ; 
e  s'e  tyukela  isikaka,  isikuiuba  seukoruo,  e  si  qonda  ngetusi 
nesidiya.  E  s'e  puma-ge  eti,  "  Ngi  sa  ya  giti. '  E  s'e  fika 
kubo,  loku  ba  be  nga  m  azi  ukuti  u  ya  ku  gana  kuba,  se  be 
j"ika-ge  be  babaza  izingubo  zake,  a  zi  feteyo. 


Yati  intombazana  ya  kwabo  e  m  elamayo  i  s  i  bona  icebo 
li  ka  dadc  wabo,  ya  i  si  suka  i  baleka  i  si  ya  ku  gana,  i 
nga  ka  buzi,  a  gane  umuntu  anjani  na.  Ya  j"ika  em|uleni  wa 
kona  ya  |umanisa  sona  lesi  isifumbu.  Sa  ti  isrfumbu,  "Zana 
lapa  u  za  ku  ngi  twesa."  AN  a  nqaba  wati,  "  U  twala 
ngegolo,  u  ti  ma  u  tvveswe  emi  na  ?"  Wa  ti,  "  Ilaniba-ge 
mame  ;  loku  be  ngi  za  ku  tyela." 


Wa  bamba-ge  wa  fika  ekaya  wa  j'umanisa  inyoka  iy'alusile. 
Ya  ze  ya  buya-ge  ;  ya  m  ezwa  kona  ngasenhle  enkomeni. 
I  ti  i  ya  fika  emtambama,  i  j'unyanisa  e  hlezi  endhlini.  Utcya 
i  sa  i  zwa  i  qumbusa  indhlu,  wa  e  s'e  suka  e  baleka  ekaya. 
Ba  te  abasekaya,  "TJ  m  balekelani  umnyeni  wako  na?' 
Yd  puma  nayo  ya  m  xotya.  Wati  ingani  i  s'i  fikile  kuye 
emsimbeni,  ka  i  m  luma. 


\\  ii    baleka    wa    ya   wa    fika    ekaya    kubo,    i   ea  i   ya   m 
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along  one  side  (of  the  kraal).  Then  he  bent  over  to  the  hut, 
discovered  the  bride,  came  and.  pierced  the  top  of  the  hut, 
"wound  round  her  body  and  embraced  her  again  and.  again,  and. 
he  put  his  head  just  at  her  heart,  the  woman  being  perfectly 
quiet  all  the  while.  He  unloosened  himself  from  her  body, 
and  he  went  to  creep  alone,  and  lay  by  himself.  Then  the 
snake  went  out,  and.  he  slaughtered  cattle  for  his  -wife.  He 
summoned,  his  tribes  together,  as  he  was  going  to  have  a 
dance.  Then  the  "woman  danced  her  bridal  dance.  The 
bridal  dance  was  ended.  Then  he  rubbed  clothing  for  her 
at  the  river,  making  her  to  begin  by  putting  on  a  skin  of  a 
goat ;  then  he  rubbed  her  petticoat,  a  hide  of  a  cow,  and 
trimmed  it  with  brass  and  the  skin  of  the  goat.  Then  she 
started,  saying,  "  Now  I  shall  go  home.;'  On  her  arrival  [at] 
home,  people,  as  they  did  not  know  to  whom  she  had  gone  to 
be  married,  began  praising  her  garments,  which  she  had  on. 

AVhen  their  younger  girl  saw  the  splendor  of  her  sister, 
she  ran  away  to  get  married,  without  asking  to  what  kind 
of  a  man  she  (her  sister)  had  been  married.  She  came  to 
the  river  of  that  place  and  met  with  that  cripple.  The 
cripple  said,  "  Come  here,  and  put  my  burden  upon  me." 
She  refused,  saying,  "  You  are  carrying  on  your  hips,  and 
you  think  that  your  burden  should  be  put  upon  you  by 
me?"  She  (the  cripple)  said,  "Go  on,  my  mother,  as  I  was 
only  about  to  tell  you  something." 

She  "went  on,  came  to  the  kraal,  and  found  the  snake 
gone  out  to  herd.  He  returned  ;  he  heard  of  her  when 
■with  the  cattle  in  the  field.  As  he  was  coming  in  the  after- 
noon, he  found  her  sitting  in  the  hut.  At  the  moment  she 
heard  him  piercing  the  hut,  she  started  and  ran  away  from 
the  kraal.  People,  belonging  to  the  kraal,  said,  "  Why  do 
you  run  away  from  your  husband?"  He  went  out  and 
chased  her.  And  although  he  reached  her  body,  lie  did 
not  bite  her. 

She   ran  until  she  arrived  at  her  own    home,  while   the 
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lcindela  inyoka.  Uti  a  |ika  udade  wabo  a  s'e  m  buza  uti, 
"  U  vela  pi  nci  ?  "  Wati,  "  Ngi  vela  uku  gaun.  Umuntu,  c 
be  ngi  za  ku  m  gana,  u  iuyoka."  Wati,  "  Kante  u  vela  u 
dhala  ngaye  unmyeni  wami  na  ?"  Yona  iuyoka  i  s'i  fika 
emsini  i  si  fika  i  si  quia  enrfuleni  wainansi.  I  si  puma 
intorubazana  ;  i  ya  ku  ka  aniansi  enrfuleni,  i  si  fumanisa 
inyoka.  I  s'i  ti,  "  Wati  gi  gi  w'eina  na  ?  Kwa  za  u  bone 
indaba  ya  kwa  dade  wenu  na  ?"  Wa  e  s'e  buyela  emva 
ekaya,  e  s'e  fika  c  tyo  ekaya  eti,  "  Ku  kulu  okusemfuleni. ' 
Wa  e  s'e  ti  udade  wabo,  "  0 !  inkosi  le,  e  semfuleni, 
umnyeni  wami."  Wa  e  s'e  tyo  ku  yise  ukuti,  ma'  ye'  ku 
kutyulwa,  'eze  ekaya.  I  s'i  qujwa  inkomo,  i  ya  ku  hlajwa 
enij'uleni ;  i  s'i  ,fika  i  hlajwa  inkomo.  Se  ku  pekwa  ukudlda 
lapa  ekaya.     Sc  e  kupuka  eze  ekaya. 


E  s'e  ti  lo  umkake  ma  ku  kitywe  izinto  endhlini,  loku  ka 
si  muntu,  ku  iuyoka  (wa  c  ng  uruuntu,  wa  penduka  inyoka  ; 
ngi  ti  ba  be  kungula  abakubo).  Wa  e  s'e  ngeniswa  endhlini ; 
wa  e  s'e  quia  yedwa  ohlangotini  lweudhlu.  Se  ku  ngena 
umusi  wonke,  se  be  hlala  ngeuxaenye.  Se  ku  ngena  ukudlda, 
sc  e  dhla.  Sc  be  hlala-ge  se  ku  zc  ku  hlwc.  Uti  yena  um- 
gake  lo  a  ti  ni  ngi  funele  izinkuni  ngi  bazele  unmyeni  wami. 
Se  ku  baswa  ungaka  umlilo  endhlini,  se  be  puma  njalo 
abantu ;  i  s'i  sola  endhlini  i  hlala  yodwa.  Se  e  vala  um- 
kake lo,  c  vala  ngapanhlc ;  sc  e  hotya  amahlala  otango 
lomusi ;  sc  c  buta  notyane  se  c  bungela  e  bungcla  endhlini ; 
sc  e  cina  nczikala ;  sc  e  Jaka  umlilo,  se  ku  tya.  I  s'i  tya-ge 
o  !  isi  tya-ge,  is'i  tya  nendhlu.  1  si  tyc  iti  qota,  a  se  hlala 
amatambo,  a  ti,  "  Yckani  ku  pole/ 
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snake  followed  her  all  along.  When  arriving,  her  sister 
asked  her,  saying,  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  She 
answered,  "  I  come  from  my  wedding.  The  man  I  was 
going  to  be  married  to,  is  a  snake."  She  (the  elder  sister) 
said,  "  Indeed  !  Do  you  come  from  playing  with  my 
husband  ?  "  The  snake  had  uoav  come  near  the  kraal,  and  he 
was  crawling  at  the  river.  Then  the  girl  went  out ;  she  was 
going  to  fetch  water  from  the  river,  and  she  discovered  the 
snake.  He  said,  "  Why  did  you  jump  and  jump  and  stop 
at  once  ?  Did  you  happen  to  see  the  matter  of  your  sister  ?  " 
She  returned  to  the  kraal,  and  on  reaching  it,  she  said  at 
the  kraal,  "  There  is  something  great  at  the  river."  Then 
her  sister  said,  "  O  !  The  king,  who  is  at  the  river,  is  my 
husband."  And  so  she  told  her  father  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  kraal.  Then  cattle  were  driven  to  be 
killed  at  the  river  ;  the  cattle  came  down  and  were 
slaughtered.  At  the  kraal  there  was  cooked  food.  He 
went  up  to  the   kraal. 

Then  his  wife  said  that  the  things  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  hut,  since  he  was  not  a  man,  but  a  snake  (he  had 
been  a  man,  but  he  became  a  snake  ;  I  think  his  own  rel- 
atives were  using  witchcraft).  He  was  brought  into  the  hut ; 
aud  then  he  was  crawling  alone  at  one  side  of  the  hut. 
Now  all  the  people  of  the  kraal  went  inside,  and  they  sat 
down  at  one  part  of  it.  Food  was  brought  inside,  and  he 
ate.  They  were  sitting  until  it  became  dark.  His  wife 
said  that  he  was  asking  them  to  bring  wood  for  her,  that 
she  might  make  a  fire  for  her  husband.  A  big  fire  was 
made  in  the  hut,  and  the  people  walked  out  ;  he  was  left 
lying  alone  in  the  hut.  His  wife  shut  the  door,  having 
gone  outside ;  she  drew  branches  from  the  fence  of  the 
kraal ;  and  she  gathered  grass  and  piled  up  heaps  of  such 
things  at  the  hut  ;  then  she  filled  even  the  holes  of  the  hut ; 
and  she  put  fire  to  the  material,  and  it  burned.  Then 
even   the  hut  burned ;    lo  !    Iioav    it    burned  !    it   burned  ! 
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E  s'e  ti  uba  ku  polo,  e  s'i  tata  imiti  yakc,  c  s'e  i  xoba  e  s'e 
1  xoba;  e  s'e  tengisa  inyamazane  e  s'e  nika  abane  wabo  c 
ti,  xopelani  umutya  ukujuta  nesinene.  So  e  buta  buta 
amatambo,  so  e  fika  emba  ngapanhle  's'emba  e  tyonisa 
pansi.  E  s'i  tela  iruiti,  c  s'e  basa  urulilo  pakati.  U  s'  a  vuta 
vuta,  u  su  tyisa.  Se  e  tata  e  tela  wona  amatambo  so  c  bcka 
iiniti  eminiugi  ngapczulu,  e  s'e  xiba  ngoinhlabati  e  se  hlala 
kona  njalo. 


Kutc  unianxa  ku  ntambama,  kwa  dabuka  izimva  pansi,  lapa 
a  xiba  kona  amatambo.  Wa  m  bona  e  s'e  puma,  e  s'e  vela 
ugobuso,  wa  ze  wa  vela  ngesijuba,  wa  c  s'e  puma-ge  wonke 
umsimba.  Wa  e  s'e  buza  lo  wesifazane  ukuti,  "  llctu !  a 
vela  pi  na  ?"  Wa  ti,  "  Au  !  ngi  y'azi  na  ?"  Wa  e  s'e  m 
nika  umutya  ;  wa  e  s'e  ti  "  Yevata."  Wa  c  s'e  m  gezisa 
njalo  e  s'e  m  tambisa  ngamaj'uto.  Wa  e  s'e  gocluka,  se  be 
ya  ngapoti  ekaya.  Se  ku  fike  ku  hlajwe  izinkomn  ngu- 
pakati ;  e  s'e  hlajelwa  uyise  wentombi.  E  s'e  ti,  "  llamba 
u  make  u  ye  emsini  wako,  loku  a  s'  u  ng  umuntu."  ^  a  e 
s'e  nqaba  c  s'e  ti,  "  So  ze  si  nmke  sobubili."'  Ba  ze  ba 
muka-ge.  Wa  e  s'e  ti,  "  Se  ku  wena,  o  ya  ku  zala  iukosi 
yami.  Uyise  wentombi  wa  suka  wa  ya  kona  ku  'ndodakazi 
yake.  Za  se  zi  suka  zonke  izizwc  zake,  so  zi  qi-'iwe 
izinkomo  ezi  ba  ziningi.     Se  ku  cajwa  yona  imisi  ka  vise. 
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When  it  was  quite  consumed  l)y  the  fire,  the  bones  remained, 
and  she  said,  "  Leave  them  to  cool.*' 

When  everything  was  cooled,  she  took  her  medicinal 
herbs,  and  she  bruised  them  over  and  over  again  ;  she  caused 
skins  of  game  to  be  bought,  and  gave  them  to  her  brothers, 
saving  that  they  should  cut  a  back  dress  and  a  front  dress 
for  a  man.  She  gathered  the  bones  carefully,  and  she  dug 
a  deep  hole  outside  the  kraal.  She  put  [i.e„  poured]  down 
the  medicinal  herbs,  and  made  a  fire  in  the  hole.  A  fire 
blazed  and  was  burning.  She  put  down  the  bones,  and 
placed  many  medicinal  herbs  above,  filled  the  hole  with 
soil,  and  remained  there. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  ground  burst,  where  she  had  buried 
the  bones.  She  saw  him  coming  out,  first  appearing  with 
his  face,  then  with  his  chest,  and  so  he  came  out  with  the 
whole  body.  Then  the  woman  asked,  saying,  "  Halloo  ! 
A  There  are  you  coming  from?"  Ho  said,  "Ha!  Do  I 
know  ?  "  She  gave  him  the  dress ;  and  so  she  said,  "  Put 
it  on."  She  helped  him  to  wash,  and  made  him  limber  by 
[means  of]  fat.  Then  she  returned,  and  they  went  into 
the  kraal.  Cattle  were  now  slaughtered  inside  ;  he  was 
presented  with  them  by  the  father  of  the  girl.  Then  she 
said,  "Go  and  leave  for  your  village,  as  you  are  now  a 
man."  But  he  refused,  saying,  "  We  shall  both  leave 
together."  Then  they  left.  And  he  said,  "  Xow  it  is  you, 
who  shall  give  birth  to  my  successor."  The  father  of  the 
girl  started  and  went  to  his  daughter.  And  then  all  his 
tribes  started,  too,  when  much  cattle  had  been  buried.*  At 
last-  places  were  cleared  for  the  kraals  of  her  father. 


e  The  meaning  of  this  statement  is  not  yet  clear.  Mr.  Stavem  tells 
us  that  the  Zulu  word  gi&a  (which  means  "to  bury"  or  "  fill  earth  into 
a  hole'")  may  also  Retranslated  '' to  hide,"  because  a  buried  thing  is 
hidden.  Mr.  Stavem  hopes,  however,  to  inquire  further  upon  this  point 
from  the  native  narrator. 
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KG0L0D1KANE.* 
(Contributed  by  Mr.  S.  II.  Edwards.) 

Ga  toe  banyana  e  rile  ba  ile  niolapong  ba  opela  digaga  tsa 
bone  mo  nioshaoeng  ea  re  molekaue  oa  bone  eo  la  setse  koa 
morago  ba  mo  raea  ba  re,  "  Cliona  re  latliletse  digaga  tsa 
ckona  mo  teng  ga  mctsi  le  oena  latklela  tsa  ga  go."  A  di 
apola.  A  di  latklela.  0  rile  a  sena  go  di  latklela  ba  epolola 
tsa  bone  ba  tsega  ka  eene,  "  Ckona  o  latklela  digaga  mo  teng 
ga  metsi  o  tla  di  bona  kae  ?'5  Ba  roala  dinkgo  ba  ea  gae  ba 
tsamaea  ba  tsega  ka  eene. 

Eena  o  kolotsa  molapo  a  re,  "  Bodiba  !  Bodiba  !  Mponela 
kgolodikana  e  keta  yana !"  Bodiba  bo  re,  "  Hetela 
pele  !"  A  o  kolotsa  a  ba  tena  a  ea  go  kitkla  koa  bodibeng  yo 
bo  tunna  tkata  a  re,  "Bodiba  !  Bodiba  !  Mponela  kgolodikana 
e  keta  yana!"'  Bodiba  tu.  A  baa  loa  bobedi,  metsi  a 
kgapkatsega.  A  bua  loa  bo  raro  metsi  a  apoga  bodiba  von 
re,  "  Tsena  kgolodikana  c  koano."" 

A  kitklela  mosadinyana  eo  di  'ntko-'ntko  eo  yeloeng  ki 
Dimo  ka  'nthla  ngoe.  A  le  ckogo  lo  ngoe  a  lekoto  le  ngoe 
kela.  O  ntklomile  a  tkunya  mosadinyana  tkla  ka  pele  ga  ga 
goe  a  re,  aO  ko  ntsege-ntsegc  'na  ka  !"'  Oa  morobanyana  a 
tklomoga  pelo  a  se  ka  tsega.  Yana  mosadinyana  a  mo  raea 
a  re,  "  "Ntlo  'ntachoe  di  "ntko  tee."  A  ea  mo  go  ckone  a  di 
lackoa.      Mosadinyana,   "  O !    a  na   o  re   o  le  montle  ntlc 


0  In  transmitting  the  story  of  Kgolodilcane)  accompanied  by  a  very 
interesting  version  of  that  of  Muxi/<>  and  Masilonyant  and  twelve  Be- 
tshuana  Prpverbs,  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us  (in  a  letter  dated  Bank  Drift, 
May  4th,  1879)  thai  the  narrators  belong  to  the  Batlaping  Tribe,  under 
the  Chief  Mankorane,  and  thai  he  was  assisted  liy  Mr  Agenor  Daumas 
in  collecting  and  translating, 
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KGOLODIKANE* 


It  [is]  said  that  maidens,  having  gone  to  the  river  to 
fetch  water,  hid  their  beads  in  the  sand.  To  one  of  then- 
companions,  who  had  delayed  coming  up,  they  said,  "  We 
have  thrown  our  beads  into  the  river,  do  yon  the  same." 
She  took  them  off,  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  As  soon 
as  she  had  done  so,  they  unearthed  theirs,  and  laughed  at 
her,  saying,  "  She  has  thrown  her  beads  into  the  water  ; 
where  will  she  find  them  again  ?  "  They  took  their  pitchers 
on  their  heads,  and  went  home,  laughing  at  her. 

She  went  down  the  river,  saying,  "  Pool  !  Pool !  Shew 
me  my  beads  that  have  passed  this  way  !"  The  pool  said, 
"  Pass  on  !"  She  went  along,  until  she  became  tired,  and 
then  came  to  a  large  deep  pool.  She  said  again,  "  Pool  ! 
Pool !  Shew  me  my  beads  passing  this  way  !"  The  pool 
was  silent.  She  spoke  the  second  time,  and  the  water  was 
disturbed.  She  spoke  the  third  time,  and  the  pool  opened, 
and  said,  "  Enter  !  Your  beads  are  here  !  " 

She  entered;  and  found  an  old  woman,  covered  with 
wounds,  who  was  half  eaten  up  by  Dimo.f  She  had  only 
one  arm  and  one  leg.  As  soon  as  the  girl  appeared,  the 
old  woman  hopped  in  front  of  her,  and  said,  "  Laugh  at 
me,  laugh  at  me,  my  little  sister."  The  girl  had  compas- 
sion, and  would  not  laugh.  Then  the  old  woman  said  to 
her,  "  Come  here  and  lick  my  sores."  She  went  up  to  her 
and  licked  them.     The  old  woman  said,  "  You  young  maid, 

Kgolodikane,  a  large  bead.     [S.  II.  E.] 

f  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us  that  the  Dimo  of  this  story  is  a  kind  of 
supernatural  being-,  and  also  that  the  word  itself,  which  is  the  singular 
of  rnadimo  "cannibals."  should  properly  be  leilimo.  A  note  regarding 
the  words  modimo  (pi.  medimo)  and  leditno  (pi.  madimoi)  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  Emile  Holland  during  a  recent  visit  to  Cape  Town  will  be 
/       ind  on  pp.     164-16f. 
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ngoanci  ki  oena  o  bile  o  pelo,  thlomogi.  0  tliloinogela  pelo 
selo  se  'ntse  yaka  na.  Me  'ntla  go  boloka.  'Na  koano  ki 
agile  le  Dimo.  Oa  La  i  le  go  clionia  batlio  ba  o  tla  ba  yana 
o  tla  itsc  o  e  tla  o  bone  go  hoka  pheho  phelionyana  go  oa 
marothodi  a  pula.  Tsaea  o  ye  o  re  o  semana  ya  o  i  chube 
ha  morago  ga  lomota  lo." 

Ila  o  i  chabeleng   gone  ga  nianete   ga  hoka  phehonyana 

marotiiodi  a  pula  a  hahatsa  Dimo  a  thunya  a  boitsega  a  le 
seriri,  meloino  e  le  mehibidu,  mono  ekote  a  kolobe  oa  nageng. 
A  ba  liitlila  a  taboga  le  'ntlu,  "  Motlio  o  a  nkga  !  Motho  o  a 
nkga  !"  A  tsaea  molelo  a  clmba  mosadinyana,  "  Motlio  o  a 
nkga."  Mosadinyana,  "  Get  go  na  motho  o  ka  nipolaea  liela 
yaka  o  mpolaile  yana."  Dimo  a  re  ko  re  o  ka  mo  ya  ka  a 
boiloe  ki  tlala  ka  a  seka  bona  motlio  o  pe  ka  tsatsi  yeo  pelo 
ee  ngoe  ea  yana  ka  a  tla  thloka  eo  mo  apeelang  yana  a  ea 
go  robabala  ea  re  kumoslio  a  clioga  go  sa  le  ga  le  a  ea  go 
i-homa  batlio. 


Mosadinyana  a  sala  a  apesa  ngoana  eo  digaga,  a  mo  tlotsa 
sebilo,  a  mo  roesa  masefea,  le  mohetsana,  le  di  tilo,  le  di 
teloane,  a  mo  choesa  mosese  oo  montle,  le  khiba  ea  potsanc, 
le  kgotlilo,  a  mo  naea  kobo  tea  di  thlosi,  le  meklmtlela  ea  di 
phokoyc,  a  ba  mo  naea  tsiloana  me  a  re,  "  Tsiloana  ce  o  re 
o  semane  go  thlatlogda  koa  'ntle  o  i  chuthle  magoaha  ka 
eone  me  o  se  ka  oa  leba  koa  morago  me  e  re  o  sena  go  i 
chuthla  magoaha  ka  eona  o  e  tammetse  mo  teng  ga  bodiba 
e  tie  tla  koano  go  na.     0  tla  re  o  tla  leba  koa  morago  mongoe 
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that  are  so  beautiful,  have  also  a  compassionate  heart  ;  you 
have  pity  on  a  thing-  like  me  ;  I  shall  preserve  you.  I  am 
living  with  Dimo ;  he  has  gone  to  hunt  for  human  beings 
that  he  may  eat  them.  You  will  know  when  he  is  coming 
by  a  light  wind  which  will  blow,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain 
will  fall.  Take  and  eat,  and,  when  you  have  finished,  hide 
yourself  behind  this  Avail." 

"When  she  had  hidden  herself,  in  very  truth  a  light,  wind 
did  blow,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell.  Dimo  appeared 
and  looked  awful.  He  had  long  hair  ;  his  mouth  was  red  ; 
his  teeth  looked  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild  pig.  He  ran  round 
the  house,  saying,  "I  smell  a  human  being!  I  smell  a 
human  being  ! "  He  took  fire  and  burnt  the  sores  of  the 
old  woman,  saying,  "'  I  smell  a  human  being  !  ;'  The  old 
woman  replied,  "  There  is  no  human  being  here.  You  may 
kill  me,  as  you  have  always  killed  me."  Dimo  wished  to 
devour  her,  as  he  was  hungry,  not  having  been  successful 
in  hunting  that  day.  But  he  was  loth  to  do  it,  because  he 
would  have  no  one  to  cook  for  him.  lie  then  went  to 
sleep.  Themext  morning  he  arose  early  and  went  to  hunt 
for  human  beings. 

The  old  woman  then  took  the  young  maiden  and 
decorated  her  with  beads,  anointed  her  head  with  sebllo,  i 
put  brass  rings  on  her  legs,  and  rings  on  her  arms,  and 
adorned  [her]  with  elbow  bracelets  and  anklets  of  beads. 
She  dressed  her  in  a  new  kirtle,  a  pretty  one,  and  an  apron 
of  kid  skin,  also  a  copper  fringe.  She  gave  a  robe  of  Yaal 
jackal  skins,|and  a  mantle  of  the  silver  jackal  skins,  fehc 
then  gave  her  a  small  round  stone,  and  said,  "  This  round 
stone,  as  soon  as  you  have  emerged,  take  and  rub  your  arm- 
pits with  it.  You  must  not  look  back.  As  soon  as  you 
have  rubbed  your  armpits,  throw  it  back  over  your  shoulder 
into  the  pool.     It  will  return  to  me.     Before  you  may  look 

%  'Stlilo  is  a  kind  of  very  bliiaiu^,  iuioa,  Which  the  natives  mi*  With 
groase,  and  rub  on  their  hftift    [8t  11.  EO 
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a  go  nee  metsi  o  noe.  Ha  o  ka  diha  yaka  ki  go  kaela  Dhno 
ga  kitla  a  go  clioara.  0  tsarnae  sentle  motho  oe  cho !  o 
neoe  ki  pula  J" 

Ga  manete  ngoana  eo  a  diha  yalo  a  ba  a  go  tsena  koa  o 
lathletseng  digaga  gone  monna  oe  a  mo  liitklela  gone,  "  He  a 
o  nkgonone.  0  choa  kae  o  bonye  kae  dilo  tse  tse  di  'ntle 
kaitsane  o  battiloe  oa  ba  oa  batloa."'  A  raca  monna  oe  a 
re,  "  Naea  metsi  ki  noe."  Monna  oe  a  a  mo  naea  ba  ea 
gae. 

Bo  ma  goe  le  batlio  ba  motse  ba  mo  kokoanela  ba  'motsa 
koa  o  choang  gone  le  koa  o  bonyeng  dilo  tse  di  'ntle  tse  di  mo 
go  eene  a  'ntsa  hela  a  ba  bolelela.  Bangoe  ba  i  tumela  ba 
'ngoe  ba  'na  le  lehuha  ba  re,  "  Ki  ha  e  ne  se  eena  kaitsane 
thotho  a  ba  cliona  ba  ko  'ba  banye  !" 

Bana  ba  ka  ngoana  goe  ba  ea  koa  o  choang  gone  me  ba 
seka  ba  tsaea  molao  oa  ga  goe  ba  hithla  ba  tsega  ka 
mosadinyana  e  rile  mo  o  reng  a  lachoe  di  'ntlio  tsa  ga  goe  ba 
re,  "  0  !  a  na  'ntla  oa  tsenoa  re  laehoa  selo  se  sc  'ntseng 
yalo  re  dihile  yang.  He  !  lie  nee  digaga  re  tsamac  re  tsile 
go  batla  digaga  ga  re  a  tla  go  dula."  Papadi  ce  ba  eeng 
ba  e  tsamactse  ba  seka  ba  e  bona.  Mosadinyana  ka  ba  mo 
kgopisitsi  a  ba  naea  Dimo  a  ba  yn. 


NOT]     BV   THE   REV.    BMILE   ROLLAND. 


Mad i mo  in  Scsuto  means  the  spirit  of  your  ancestor  or 
father,  who  is  looked  on  as  a  tutelary  god.  He  possesses 
unlimited  power,  and  protects  or  punishes.  He  is  vindic- 
tive unless  propitiated,  and  never  forgives  unless  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  and  ablution  has  been  performed  by  the 
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back,  one  will  give  you  water  to  drink.  If  you  do  as  I 
instruct  you,  Dimo  will  not  catch  you.  Go  in  peace,  my 
friend  !  and  may  rain  fall  upon  you  !  "  Verily,  this  child 
did  as  she  was  instructed,  and  arrived  at  the  place  where 
she  had  tin-own  her  beads  into  the  river.  Her  younger 
sister  found  her  there.  "  Are  you  my  elder  sister  ?  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?  Where  did  you  get  all  these  pretty 
things  ?  Believe  me,  you  have  been  sought  for  again  and 
again  !  "  She  [the  elder  sister  J  replied,  "  Give  me  some 
water  to  drink  ! "  Her  sister  gave  it.  They  then  went 
home. 

Her  parents  and  people  of  the  village  crowded  round  her, 
inquiring  where  she  had  been,  and  where  she  had  obtained 
all  the  beautiful  things  she  had  on  her  person.  She  told 
them  all.  Some  were  pleased,  others  were  jealous,  and  said, 
"  It  is  like  her  fortune,  if  it  had  been  any  of  ours  it  would 
not  have  happened." 

Her  uncle's  children  went  to  the  place  where  she  had 
been,  but  did  not  follow  her  instructions.  They  laughed  at 
the  old  woman.  When  she  said,  "  Come  and  lick  my  sores," 
they  replied,  "  What !  Are  you  mad  ?  Shall  we  lick  such 
a  thing  as  you  ?  What  has  become  of  us  ?  Give  us  beads  ! 
We  are  going,  we  have  not  come  to  delay.  We  came  for 
beads  !  "  The  gain  for  which  they  had  travelled  they  did 
not  obtain.  The  old  woman,  being  angered,  gave  them  over 
to  Dimo,  who  devoured  them. 


Ci  Malome  "  (maternal  uncle)  who  is  the  family  priest.  The 
term  Modhno  has  been  adopted  by  the  Missionaries  to  trans- 
late the  word  God,  and  appropriately  so,  as  the  ultimate 
ancestor  or  father  is  necessarily  the  oldest  God  or  God  of 
gods.     The  plural  of  Modhno  is  Medimo. 

Ledimo  pi.  Marl! mo  means  cannibal  or  cannibals.     These 
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were  also  called  Majabatho  [*]  (ja-to  cat,  batho- men)  or 
men  eaters.  The  connection  between  Ledimo  and  Modimo 
is  not  very  obvious.  Some  think  that  cannibals  were  so 
called  on  account  of  the  supernatural  terror  they  inspired, 
others  say  they  were  so  called  from  a  supposed  chief  called 

[°  Majabatho :—  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Emin-Bey's 
"  Journal  einer  Reise  von  Mruli  naeh  der  Hauptstadt  Uny6ro's,"  &c, 
found  on  page  22-J.  of  Petermann'e  Mittheilungen,  Part  VI.,  1879,  -will 
be  of  interest  here  : — ';  Fur  Anthropophagen,  die  mit  dem  allgemeinen 
Namen  "valiabantu"  (Menschenfresser)  bezeichnet  werden,  existiren 
eigenthiimliclier  Weise  sowohl  in  Kinyoro  als  in  Kiganda  eigene 
Ausdriicke  ;  msse*ri  dort  nnd  mluggu  bier.  Sollte  das  auf  wirkliches 
Vorkonnneu  dicser  Sitte  deuten  ?"] 


LIANE  TSA  SICHUANA.* 
(Contributed  by  Mr  S.  II.  Edward?.) 


Choene  mopalami  ga  lebalc  go  oa.     (°-) 
Hilling  go  choara  noa  lea  dikobo.      (l0*) 
Ma  ngoana  ki  mochoara  thipa.     ('•) 
Masa  mantsi.     (''•) 
Mokala  o  palangoa  ka  lephotho.     ("•) 
Nama  tsitela  e  thuba  pitsa.     (*•) 
Ngoana  moloki  ga  bolokoe.      (''•) 
Pelo  chula  c  ya  mungoa  cona.     (12*) 
Sedibana  sc  pele  ga  se  ikangoe.     (8<) 
Sehuba  moraba.     (;'•) 
Tau  go  bolaea  ee  sa  dumeng.     ('•) 
Thlotsa  pele  ga  so  shoa  pele.     ('") 


o  For  greater  convenience  in  reference,  the  above  Proverbs  arc  here 
given  in  alphabetical  order.  The  numbers  which  follow  them  indicate 
their  position  in  .Mr.  Edwards'  manuscript. 
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" Dimo"  a  name  which  exists  here  and  there  still.     Others, 
again,  connect  the  term  with    the  war   cry  of  the  Basutos; 
constantly  used  at  parades  of  their  regiments: — 
Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  Hi! 

]\e  Madimo  ;  AVe  arc  cannibals  ; 

Ee  ja  batho  ;  AVe  eat  men  ; 

Rv±  tla  gu  ja  ;  AVe  will  eat  you  ; 

He  ja  bokwana  ha  bana  ;  We    eat  the   small  brain  of 

children  ; 

Le  bokwana  ba  dinchana.  And  the  small  brain  of  little 

dogs. 

None  of  these  explanations  arc  satisfactory.     The  first  is 
the  most  plausible. 


SETSHUANA  PROVERBS. 

The  baboon  is  a  climber,  but  does  not  forget  that  he  may 
fall.     (°-) 

In  the  dark,  hold  on  to  each  other  by  the  robe.     (10-) 

The  mother  of  the  child  wards  off  the  knife.     (u) 

There  are  mauy  dawns  (or  daysprings).     {u') 

The  "Kameel"  thorn  tree  is  climbed  by  its  knobs.    (7>) 

Overfilling  the  pot  with  meat,  breaks  it.     (2') 

The  child  of  the  saviour  is  not  saved.     ('") 

The  bitter  heart  eats  its  owner.     (12>) 

The  well  ahead  is  not  to  be  depended  on.     (s") 

The  breast  is  an  intricate  net  (or  -mystery),     f3') 

The  lion  which  kills,  is  the  one  which  does  not  roar.   ('') 

The  first  lame,  is  not  the  first  to  die.     (6*) 
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STORY  1.* 

(Contributed    by  the  Plight  Rev.  Edward  Steere,  LL.D  .  Missionary 

Bishop.) 

Pcdikuwct  na  mtu  mwanamunie  akaenda  kuoa  kijana 
mzari  sana,  wakapendana  sana.  Hatta  walipokuwarno 
nyumbani  mwao  mwanainume  akamwambia  mwanamke, 
Miini  uakupeucla  sana,  siku  nitakayokufa  nitakutokea. 
Mwanamke  akamwambia  vile- vile.  Baada  ya  siku  nyingi 
yule  mwanamume  akaugua,  akaja.  Wakaja  watu  wengi, 
wakalia  sana.  Na  yule  mwauamke  akalia  akitumaini  yale 
maneno  waliyoaliidiaua.  Yule  aliyekufa  akaenda  kuzikwa 
lakini  mwauamke  bukukubali  kurudi  pamoja  na  watu. 
Watu  waliporudi  akabaki  yeye  pekc  yake  kaburiui,  ana- 
kwimba  tu  peke  yake.  Akaoua  udongo  wa  kaburi  unapasuka, 
akamtokeu.  Yule  kijana  alipomwona  akajnrahiwa  sana, 
wakaenda  zao  batta  nyumbani. 

Bassi  mama  yake  yule  mwauamke  aliweka  msiba  batta 
jioni  akamsikia  yule  kijana  mwanamke  anacheka  kwa  furaba 
kuu.  Mamake  akaja,  akamkaripia,  akamwambia,  Unacbeka 
nini  ?  mume  wako  amekuja.  Akamjibu,  Hakufa,  yuko  ndani. 
Akaingia  ndani  mama  yake  akamwona  kweli. 

Baada  ya  siku  kidogo  akaugua  yule  kijana  mwauamke, 
akaj"a.  Watu  pia  wakalia,  lakini  mume  bakulia  akanyamaza 
tu.  Hatta  akaenda  ukumzika,  waliporudi  watu  yule  kijana 
mwanamume  bakurudi.  Akatoa  usbabidi  akiimba,  akaoua 
kaburi  likapasuka,  akatokea  yule  mwauamke,  wakaeuda  zao 
batta  nyumbani  kwao.  Hatta  jioni  akaja  yule  yule  mama 
yake  mtoto  mwanamke,  akawakuta  Avotc  wawili,  wakakaa 
mlaugoni.  Akaenda  zakc  kwa  jarabai  Watu  walipowaona 
wakaj'urabi.      Ndio  mwisbo. 
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STORY  1. 

[Translation.] 

There  was  a  man  who  went  and  married  a  very  beautiful 
girl,  and  they  loved  one  another  very  much.  Till  when 
they  were  in  their  house  the  husband  said  to  the  wife,  "  I 
love  you  dearly,  the  day  I  die  I  will  appear  to  you."  The 
woman  said  the  same  to  him.  After  many  days  the  husband 
fell  sick  and  died.  And  many  people  came,  and  wept  much. 
And  the  wife  wept  feeling  confidence  iu  those  words  which 
they  had  promised  one  another.  He  who  had  died  was 
buried,  but  the  wife  would  not  consent  to  return  with  the 
people.  When  the  people  returned  she  was  left  by  herself 
at  the  grave,  just  siuging  by  herself.  And  she  saw  the 
earth  of  the  grave  split,  and  he  came  out  to  her.  The 
young  woman  when  she  saw  him  rejoiced  much  and  they 
went  away  to  their  house. 

The  woman's  mother  went  on  grieving  till  the  evening 
and  heard  the  young  woman  laughing  with  great  glee. 
Her  mother  came,  and  cried  out  at  her,  and  said  to  her, 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at?  and  your  husband  is  dead." 
And  she  answered,  "  He  is  not  dead,  he  is  inside."  And 
her  mother  went  in  and  saw  that  it  was  true. 

After  a  little  while  the  young  woman  fell  sick,  and  died. 
All  the  people  wept,  but  the  man  did  not  weep,  he  just 
kept  epiiet.  Till  they  went  and  buried  her.  When  they 
returned  the  young  man  did  not  come  back.  And  he 
testified  as  he  sang,  and  he  saw  the  grave  split  open,  and 
the  woman  came  out  to  him  and  they  went  away  to  their 
house.  Till  in  the  evening  that  same  mother  of  the  girl 
came,  and  found  them  both,  and  they  sat  in  the  door.  And 
she  went  away  in  joy.  And  the  people  when  they  saw  it 
rejoiced.     This  is  the  end. 
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STORY   2. 


Palikuwa  na  mtu,  ckapata  vijana  wawili  mmoja  mkubwa, 
na  mmo  a  mdogo.  Baba  yao  na  mama  yao  wukafa.  Hatta 
ilc  inchi  ikakauka  maji  pia  ;  vyakula  tele,  maji  hapana.  Na 
palikuwa  watol o  walikuwa  wakicheza  wanachukua  unga  na 
vijungu.  Yule  kijana  mwcnyi  liana  mama  akawaambia 
wenziwe,  hitawaambia  neno,  nanyi  msimwambie  mtu.  Wa- 
kamwambia,  Hatusemi.  Akasema  letcni  mitungi  ycnu  hapa, 
wakaileta.  Na  yule  mtoto  akasimama  katikati  yao,  akata- 
zama  mbinguni.  Akaona  wingu  mdogo  likakusanvika. 
Ikaanguka  mvua  palepale  waliopo.  Wakapikia  vyakula  vvao. 
Wakala,  u  nusu  wakapeleka  mjini. 

Ikiba  zao  wakawauliza,  Maji  mmepata  wapi  ?  ^Vala 
hawakusema  wakanyamaza   tu.     [Siku    ya   pili   wakaenda 

wakakutana  palepale.  Yule  kijana  akawauliza,  Nani 
aliyekwenda  kusema  ?  Wakasema  Hapana  mtu.  Aka- 
waambiq,  Leteni  mitungi  yenu.  Na  kijana  mmoja  mjanja 
sana,  akalcta  mitungi  miwili.  Yule  mtoto  akasimama  tena 
katikati  yao  akitazama  mbinguni,  akaona  wingu  none  linakuja, 
ikanya  mvua  nyingi  sana  palepale,  wala  haikirfika  mjini. 
Na  yule  mtoto  mjanja  ilipokuwa  ikinya  mvua  akukinga  mtungi 
mmoja,  akaenda  kuficlia  maguguni.  Walipokwislia  kirfika 
wakaenda  zao.  Hatta  ilipokmva  usiku  watu  wote  wamelala, 
akamwita  mama  yake  ukamwambiu,  Nitakwambia  neno, 
usimwambie  nitu.  Aka  ibu,  Nambie  mwanangu.  Wakatoka 
wakaenda  hatta  alipojicha  mtungi  wa  maji  akauchukua,  akaja 
nyumbani  mwake. 


Akampelekea    yule,     na     yule    akampelekea    mwcnziwe 
hatta  yakaj'ika  kwa  Sultani.     Sultani  akawaita  waziri   wake 
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STORY  2. 

[Translation.] 

There  was  a  man,  and  lie  had  two  children  elder  and 
younger.  And  their  father  and  mother  died.  So  all  the 
water  of  that  land  dried  up,  there  was  plenty  to  eat,  but  no 
water.  And  there  were  children  who  were  playing  carrying 
flour  and  little  cooking  pots.  The  child  who  had  no  mother 
said  to  her  companions,  "I  will  1  ell  you  something,  but 
don't  you  tell  anybody."  And  they  said,  "We  will  say 
nothing."  And  she  said,  "  Bring  your  water  jars  here," 
and  they  brought  them.  And  that  child  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  looked  up  to  the  heavens.  And  she  saw  a 
little  cloud,  and  they  gathered,  and  rain  fell  just  there 
where  they  stood.  And  they  cooked  their  food.  And  they 
ate,  and  half  they  carried  into  the  town. 

And  their  fathers  asked  them,  "  "Where  did  you  get 
water  ?"  And  they  said  nothing,  they  just  held  their  tongues. 
The  second  day  they  went  and  met  just  in  the  same  place. 
The  girl  asked  them,  "Who  was  it  went  and  told  ?"  And 
they  said,  "  Nobody."  And  she  said,  "  Bring  your  water 
jars."  And  one  girl  was  very  cunning,  and  she  brought 
two  water  jars.  The  girl  stood  again  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  looked  into  the  heavens,  and  saw  a  thick  cloud  coming, 
and  it  rained  very  much  just  there  but  it  did  not  reach  to 
the  town.  And  that  cunning  child  when  it  was  raining,  put 
one  water  jar  to  catch  it  and  went  and  hid  it  in  the  jungle. 
When  they  had  done  coming,  they  went  away.  Till  when 
it  was  night  every  body  went  to  sleep,  and  she  called  her 
mother  and  said  to  her,  "  I  will  tell  you  something,  don't 
you  tell  any  body."  And  she  answered,  "  Tell  me  my 
child."  And  they  set  out  and  went  to  where  she  had  hidden 
the  jar  of  water,  and  she  carried  it,  and  came  into  her  house. 

And  this  one  sent  to  that,  and  that  one  to  her  friend,  till 
it  came  to  the  Sultan.     The  Sultan  called  his   Wazir,   and 
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cikcuvaulizci,  Maji  yainetoka  wapi  ?  Akamjibu,  Na  yule 
mtoto  wa  inasikini.  Mji  mzinia  pia  wakachimba  visiina, 
liatta  vilipokwisha  Sultani  akamwita  yule  mtoto  lmvcuyi 
kuleta  uiaji,  akampaniba  vyonibo  vya  thahabu  wakainpelelca 
barazaui.  Watu  pia  kukusanyika  pale  pale.  Sultani 
akamwanibia,  Uletc  mvua.  Yule  nitoto  akamjibu,  Jougeeui 
mbali.  Wakakataa  pia  wote.  Hatta  yule  mtoto  akatazama 
mbinguni  akaona  inawingu  tele  mengi,  ikanya  mvua  nyingi 
saua.  Ukaguruma  uruemc  na  radi  akachukuliwa  yule  mtoto 
mbinguni.  Na  wale  waliopo  wakanitazama  mtoto  hapana, 
wakawacliiwa  maji  mengi  sana.     Ndio  mwislio. 
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asked  him,  "  Where  does  this  water  come  from  ?"  And  he 
answered  him,  "  From  that  child  of  the  poor  man."  And 
all  the  whole  town  dug  wells,  till  when  they  Avere  finished, 
the  Sultan  sent  for  that  child,  who  brought  water,  and 
adorned  her  with  golden  ornaments,  and  took  her  to  the 
Council.  All  the  people  were  gathered  there.  And  the 
Sultan  said  to  her,  "  Bring  the  rain."  The  child  answered 
him,  "  Withdraw  to  a  distance."  And  they  all  refused. 
Till  the  child  looked  into  heaven,  and  saw  many  abundant 
clouds,  and  there  fell  a  great  rain.  And  it  thundered  with 
lightning  and  thunderbolts  and  that  child  was  carried  into 
the  heavens.  [*]  And  those  who  were  there  saw  that  the 
child  was  gone,  and  there  was  left  to  them  very  much  water. 
This  is  the  end. 


These  two  stories  were  told  in  Swahili  by  a  girl  in  the 
School  of  the  Universities  Mission  at  Zanzibar,  who  was 
brought  as  a  slave  from  the  country  near  the  Lake  Nyassa, 
she  describes  herself  as  an  Mkipeta  apparently  a  branch 
of  the  Nyassa  nation,  and  said  she  had  heard  these  tales  in 
her  own  old  home. 

Edward  Steere. 

Missionary  Bishop. 


[°  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  rain  may  here  be  supposed  to 
have  become  angry,  when  the  people  refused  to  withdraw  to  a  distance 
in  obedience  to  the  child's  wish.  In  a  piece  of  Bushman  native 
literature,  related  by  Dia/kwain,  a  maiden  who  had  aroused  the  wrath 
of  the  rain  is  carried  up  in  a  whirlwind,  and  becomes  a  great  serpent, 
the  name  of  which  is  uttered  with  reluctance  by  Bushmen.] 
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USOMAMEKUTYO. 

(Collected  by   the  Rev.  0.  Stavem.*) 

Wati  USoruaniekutyo  wa  puma  wa'luka  wa  yet  uku  lima 
ensimini.  Ya  fika  inyoni,  ya  klala  ya  ti,  "  Uinhlaba  ka  'baba 
lo,  e  ti  e  nqaba  nawo  lo,  'be  ni  u  pikelele ;  ku  nga  ba  izi- 
sinjana  mbe  mbe,  amagetyana  jmo  foxo,  imbewana  ci !"  Ya 
pinda  ya  fika,  ya  sliamayela  ya  ti,  "Umlilaba  ka  'baba  lo, 
e  ti  e  nqaba  nawo  lo,  'be  ni  u  pikelele;  ku  nga  ba  izisinjana 
mbe  mbe,  amagetyana  foxo  foxo,  imbewana  ci!" 


Wa  i  xotya,  ya  ngena  esizibeni ;  ya  puma  ya  ngena 
elilatini ;  ya  puma  ya  ngena  esagudeni.  Wa  jika  wa  i 
bamba,  ya  ti,  "  U  nga  ngi  bulali ;  ngi  inyoni,  e  nya 
amasi."  Wati,  "A  k'u  w'enze-ge  si  bone."  Y'enza-ge,  ya 
m  telela,  ya  m  kamela  umlaza.  Wati,  "A  k'wenze 
izigongoto."  Ya  tucuza  ya  ti  "Tucu,  tucu."  Wa  dhla. 
Wa  e  s'e  i  bopa-ge  kuso  isagude. 

Wa  suka-ge,  wa  goduka  wa  Jika  ekaya.  Wa  tyo  k'  owesi- 
Jazane  wati,  "  Ngi  buya  nayo  inyoni ;  i  ti  ngi  'nyoni,  e  nya 
amasi."  Wati,  "  Hlanza  upiso  u  i  fake  kona  ukuze  i  zalise 
upiso,  ukuba  se  si  dhle."  Kwa  hlwa,  uba  li  tyone,  kwa 
pekwa  izinkobc  kwa  potulwa.  W'esuka  wa  hlanza  udiwo 
wa  ka  amasi.  Ba  quba  ba  dhla  bobabili.  Kwa  sa  b'aluka 
ba  buya  emini  ba  pek'  izinkobe.  Wa  potula  wa  pindela  wa 
hlanm  lona  udiwo,  e  za  ku  kela  amasi.     Ba  quba  ba  dhla. 


[No.  III.  of  Mr.  Staveiu'n  collection.] 
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USOMAMEKUTYO. 

USomamekutyo  went  out  into  the  field  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate his  garden.  A  bird  came,  sat  down  and  said,  "  It 
belongs  to  my  father  this  ground,  which  he  says  that  he  will 
keep,  and  which  you  persisted  [in]  intruding  into  ;  O  !  that 
only  grass  may  peep  out  from  the  ground,  the  small  picks 
break  and  the  little  seed  be  spilt  !"  It  came  the  second 
time,  spoke  and  said,  "It  belongs  to  my  father  this  ground, 
which  he  says  that  he  Avill  keep,  and  which  you  persisted 
[in]  intruding  into  ;  O  !  that  only  grass  may  peep  out  from 
the  ground,  the  small  picks  break  and  the  little  seed  be 
spilt!" 

He  drove  it  away,  and  it  flew  into  the  pool ;  it  set  out 
and  flew  into  the  bush  ;  it  set  out  again,  and  flew  into  the 
grove  of  palms.  He  came  and  caught  it,  and  it  said, 
"  Don't  kill  me  ;  I  am  a  bird,  who  excretes  sour  milk." 
He  (the  man)  said,  "Just  make  and  let  us  see."  It  did,  it 
poured  out  for  him,  it  squeezed  out  whey  for  him.  He  said, 
"  Make  clotted  milk."  It  shook  out,  it  said,  "  Tucu  tu.cu:'' 
He  ate.     And  then  he  tied  up  the  bird  to  the  palm. 

He  started,  went  on,  and  arrived  home.  He  said  to  the 
woman,  "  I  return  with  a  bird  ;  it  says  that  it  is  a  bird,  who 
excretes  sour  milk."  He  said,  "  Cleanse  the  large  pot,  and 
put  it  into  it,  that  it  may  fill  the  large  pot,  as  we  have  now 
already  eaten."  "When  the  sun  had  set,  it  became  dark, 
and  mealies  were  cooked  and  ground.  She  weut  to  wash 
the  vessel,  and  she  ladled  milk.  They  passed  over  to  each 
other  and  they  ate.  In  the  morning  they  went  out,  and 
came  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  cooked  mealies.  She 
ground,  and  went  again  to  wash  the  vessel,  as  she  was  going 
to  ladle  sour  milk  into  it.  They  passed  it  over  to  each 
other  aud  ate. 
l  2 
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Ute  ngosuku  lokuba  isikunhhvana  somfana,  si  ti  ngi  bonile 
ubaba  nomaine  be  sibukala  einzamo  opizweni,  wati,  "Fek' 
iziukobe,  ntombazana  u  potule  u  zi  qube. '  Wesuka  wa 
namukula  wa  ka  odiweni.  Wa  biza  ezinye  izinkunhlwana. 
Yati  inyoni,  "  U  nga  ngi  koti  'sihlama,  f  una  ugi  fe."  Wa  i 
kota ;  ya  fa.  Wa  kelela  wa  kipa  amasi.  Wa  biza  ezinye 
izingane ;  wa  wa  clhla  amasi  wa  wa  cita. 


Wati  ngenxa  yoku  buya  izinkomo  wati,  "A  si  pume  si 
nyainalale,  se  be  za  ku  jika."  Ba  puma  bobabili.  Ba  fika 
nyise  nonina.  Unina  wa  kateka  endhlini,  wa  biza  indoda 
USomaniekutye  wati  ma  i  ze  'ku  bona.  Ba  biza  izinye  izin- 
kunlilwana.  Za  ti  izinkunhlwana,  "  Si  biziwe,  si  biziwe 
ngabo  tina ;  ba  ti  ma  si  ze  'ku  dlila." 


Ya  i  s'i  puma  indoda  i  s'i  |una.  Ya  zuza  intombazana, 
uba  i  pume  i  fune.  Ya  i  s'i  buza  entombazaneni  i  ti  U  pi 
umne  wenu  na.  Ya  m  komba  ya  ti  u  za  ku  Jika,  a  buye 
nezinkomo.  Wa  fika  nxa  ku  ntambama.  Wa  in  biza,  w' 
eza.  Wa  buza  uyise  wati,  "  Ukudhla  kwami  ku  dhliwe  ubaui 
na?"  Wati  unrfana,  "Ku  dldiwe  iti. "  Wesuka-ge  wa  tata 
intonga.  Umfana  w'esuka  wa  baleka  ;  wa  xotywa  ilanga  li 
ze  li  tyona.  Wa  e'sc  g-i-tyima  yena  uyise.  Wati  umfana 
wa  bona  icpna  ebusweni  bake,  wa  e  s'e  li  tyaya.  Wrati  uyise 
wati,  "W'cnza  ngalo  umfo  warni,  ka  ngi  sa  ji  uku  ku  tyaya." 
Wa  li  tabata  iqina  wa  buya  nalo  ;  w'eza  ekaya.  Wa  fika 
ekaya  ba  li  hlinza  bobabili,  bali  peka  ba  li  dlila. 


Kwa  sa  wa   puma    uyise   wa   ya   'ku  zingela.      Wa   vusa 
inipimzi  wa  i  xotya.      Wa  m  bona  umuntu  e  mi  wati,  "  Y'eqela 
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But  it  occurred  one  clay,  that  a  small  boy,  when  remem- 
bering that  he  had  seen  his  father  and  mother  taking  off  the 
cover  from  the  large  pot  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  said, 
"  Cook  mealies,  Girl,  and  grind  and  pass  it  over."  She 
went  to  tighten  round  the  cover  of  the  pot,  and  she  ladled 
out  of  the  vessel.  He  called  the  other  children.  The  bird 
said,  "Don't  lick  me  behind,  I  might  die."  He  licked  it, 
and  it  died.  He  continued  squeezing  out,  sour  milk.  He 
called  for  other  children  ;  and  he  ate  sour  milk,  and  threw 
away. 

At  the  time  when  cattle  were  returning,  he  said,  "  Let 
us  go  out  and  hide,  because  they  will  come  now."  They 
both  went  out.  Their  father  and  mother  came.  Their 
mother  entered  the  hut,  and  she  called  her  husband  U- 
Somamekutyo,  saying  that  he  should  come  and  see.  They 
summoned  the  other  children.  The  children  said,  "  We 
were  called,  we  were  called  by  them.  They  told  us  to 
come  and  eat." 

Then  the  man  went  out  searching  for  them.  While  he 
was  searching,  he  found  the  girl.  Then  he  asked  the  girl 
about  [it],  where  her  brother  was.  She  pointed  at  him, 
and  said  that  he  was  to  come,  returning  with  the  cattle. 
He  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  He  (the  father)  called  him, 
and  he  came.  His  father  asked,  saying,  "  Who  has  eaten 
my  food?"  The  boy  answered,  "It  is  eaten  by  us."  He 
(the  father)  started,  and  took  a  stick.  And  the  boy,  too, 
started,  and  ran  away  ;  and  he  was  followed  up  until  the 
sun  set.  Then  his  father  ran  fast.  When  the  boy  saw  a 
steiubock  in  front  of  him,  he  threw  a  stick  at  it.  Then  his 
father  said,  "  Do  this,  my  boy,  and  I  will  not  beat  you." 
He  took  the  steiubock  and  went  back  with  it ;  and  he  came 
home.  On  arriving  home  they  both  skinned,  cooked,  and 
ate  it. 

Next  morning,  the  father  went  out  to  hunt.  He  came 
upon  a  bushbuck  and  followed  ir.     He  saw  a  man,  standing, 
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nansi  inyaniazana  yaini !"'  Wa  se  wa  j ika  wati,  "  U  libele 
uku  zineka  ainazinyo-nye  !"  Urauntu  wa  c  file  e  mi ;  e  ti  a 
y'ezwa,  kanti  mnuntu  u  file.  Wa  m  tyaya  emazinyeni.  A 
suka  araaziuyo  a  lilala  lapa  ebusweni  'euza  umqele.  Wcsuka 
wa  goduka.  Wa  fika  ekaya  ku  mkakc.  Wati  umkake, 
"  Somaruekutyo  !  namlila  ini  e  na,  e  se  busweni  bako  na  ?" 
Wa  pendnla  wati,  "  Ngi  vase  impunzi ;  ya  dlilula  ku  'rauntu 
e  mi,  kanti  u  file.  Nga  fika  miua  nga  m  tyaya  ngi  ti,  'I 
dhlulelani  inyamazana  yaihi  na,  u  libele  uku  zineka  araaziuyo 
na  ?'  "  Wa  e  s'e  peka  amaf uta  umfazi,  se  e  wa  tela  amaf uta 
ebusweni  se  e  ti,  "  Peza !"  Yati  indoda  ka  ngi  yi  ku  peza 
ngi  hamba  ngi  zingela. 

Kwa  sa  wa  puma  wa  ya  uku  zingela.  Wa  fimiaua  u- 
mtwana  wezi  namatelane,  wati,  "  Suka  si  goduke."  Wati 
umtwana  wezinamatelane  wati,  "Ka  ngi  suki."  Wati,  "U 
nga  suk'  u  nani  ?"     Wa  m  tabata  wa  goduka  naye  wa  bamba. 


Kwa  ba  ku.de  ekaya,  wa  pumula  emtunsini  eti,  "Y'ehlika." 
Wa  nqaba  wati,  "Ngi  ty-ilo  mina  nga  ti  ngi  umtwana  wezi- 
namatelane." Wa  fika  ub'esuke  emtunzini  a  liambe,  wa  fika 
ekaya.  Wa  ngena  endlilini,  wa  m  fumanisa  a  nge  ko  umfazi. 
Wati  wa  pinda  wati,  "  Y'eblika !"  Wa  nqaba  wati,  "Ngi 
vele  nga  tyo  nga  ti  ngi  umtwana  wezinamatelane."  Wa  lilala 
enyovane  USomamekutyo.  Wa  e  s'e  buya  umtwana  wezi- 
namatelane e  s'  eza  ku  lilala  ngasesisweni.  Wa  tata  unikonto 
wati  ma  ngi  zi  gwaze.  Wa  suka  umtv/ana  wezinamatelane 
wa  lilala  nga  semlilana.  Wa  fika  umfazi  wati,  "U  tata  pi  lo 
mtwana  na  namkla  na  ?"  Wa  tula  USomamekutyo.  Wa 
pinda  umfazi  wa  tata  wa  peka  wona  amafuta,  wa  wa  tela  ku 
mtwana  wezinamatelane.     Za  ncibilika  s'  elila  pansi.     Wa 
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and  he  cried  to  him,  "  Turn  back  my  game  there  I1'  He 
came  nearer,  and  said,  "  Yon  only  stay  grinning-  with  your 
teeth  !"  The  man  was  standing  dead;  he  thought  that  the 
man  was  alive,  although  he  was  dead.  He  struck  him  on 
the  teeth.  The  teeth  came  out,  and  placed  themselves  upon 
his  face,  and  made  a  circlet.  He  started  and  went  home. 
He  came  to  the  kraal,  to  his  wife.  His  wife  said,  "  U- 
Pomamekutyo,  what  is  it,  you  have  got  on  your  face?"  He 
answered  and  said,  "  I  came  upon  a  bushbuck  ;  it  passed  by 
a  man,  who  was  standing  dead.  I  came  near,  and  struck 
him,  saying,  e  Why  does  my  game  pass,  while  you  stand 
grinning  with  your  teeth?'"  Then  his  wife  cooked  fat, 
and  she  poured  the  fat  into  his  face,  saying,  "  Leave  off  !" 
The  man  answered  that  he  should  not  leave  off  going  to  hunt, 

Next  morning,  he  wTent  out  to  hunt.  He  found  a  child 
of  the  fast-sticking  people,  and  he  said,  "  Get  up  !  and  let 
us  go  home."  Then  the  child  of  the  fast-sticking  people 
auswered,  "  I  don't  got  up."  He  said,  "  You  don't  get  up  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  He  took  and  went  on 
home  with  it. 

As  his  home  was  far  off,  he  rested  under  a  shadow,  saying, 
" Get  down  !"  It  refused,  and  said,  "  I  told  you  that  I  was 
a  child  of  the  fast-sticking  people."  When  he  had  left  the 
shadow  and  gone  on,  he  came  to  the  kraal.  He  entered  the 
hut,  but  he  did  not  find  his  wife  there.  Then  he  again 
said,  "  Get  down  !"  It  refused,  saying,  "  I  told  you  before- 
hand that  I  am  a  child  of  the  fast-sticking  people."  U- 
Somamekutyo  laid  himself  on  his  back.  Then  the  child  of 
the  fast-sticking  people  moved  over  to  his  stomach.  He 
took  a  spear,  thinking  that  he  should  stab  it.  The  child  of 
the  fast-sticking  people  went  to  his  back.  His  wife  arrived, 
and  said,  "  Where  did  you  get  that  child  to-day  ?"  U- 
Somamekutyo  was  silent.  The  Avife  again  cooked  fat,  and 
she  poured  it  on  to  the  child  of  the  fast-sticking  people.  It 
became  loosened,  and  got  down.     The  wife  asked,  saying, 
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buzci  unrfazi  wati,  'w  U  za  ku  in  buyizela  lo  intwana,  o  m 
teteyo  ?"  Wa  za  wa  lala.  Kwa  sa  wa  puma  nazo  izina- 
matelane.     Wa  e  ya  wa  zi  beka. 

Wati  e  s'e  buya  wa  buya  ngasensiinini,  wa  fumana  umjazi 
e  lima  e  kipa  umuti ;  u  mudlile  'ugati  u  ya  dkliwa.  Wa  fika 
wa  buza  ku  infazi  wati,  "  Ku  ya  dldiwa-nye  loku  ua  ? '  Wa 
nqaba  umjazi  wati  ka  ku  dldiwa.  Wa  goduka  wa  ya  ekaya. 
Wati  emtambama  wa  puma  wati,  "Se  ngi  ya  ku  tyisa  amtt-j 
bibi."  Wati  unrfazi,  "U  nga  b'  u  linga  u  dhlc  lo  muti,  e  ngi 
u  lime  ensimini." 

Wa  fika  ensimini,  wa  butela  amabibi  wa  tyisa.  Wa  hlalu, 
wa  butela  wona  umuti  etyanini,  wa  ku  tela  edama  cnililweni 
wa  w'osa.  Wa  vutwa.  Wa  u  pula,  wa  dhla  wa  qeda.  Wa 
suka  amanxa  ku  ntambama  wa  fika  enrfuleni.  Wa  fika  wa 
hlamba  wa  ti  ma  ngi  puze.  Amanzi  a  nyamalala.  Wa 
buyela  emva,  amanzi  a  kona.  W'esuka  wa  ti  ma  ngi  ngomele 
ngomlomo.  A  nyamalala  amansi,  a  inhlabati.  W'esuka  wa 
dhlala  wa  ya  esizibeni  esikulu.  Wa  fika  wo  poseka  wa  ti 
ngi  ya  ku  puza  pansi.  Amansi  a  nyamalala,  wa  kahleka 
elilabatiui. 


W'esuka  wa  liamba  wra  fika  ekaya.  Wa  c  s'e  m  bonilc 
umjazi  wake  wa  ti,  u  Namlda  ngi  za  kwenza  njani  loku 
namhla  ng  i  pume  ng  i  ku  tyela  ukuti,  u  nga  b'u  dhla  lo  muti. 
Wa  kama  umlaza  cguleni  wa  m  nika.  Wa  puza.  Wa  m 
nika  amansi.     Kona  e  s'e  wa  puza,  a  nga  sa  nyamalali. 


*  Of  Hie  storj  o£  i In1  Bird  that  inade  Milk, contained  in  the  first  part 
of  the  story  of  USomamehutyo,  as  here  related,  three  other  versions, 
at  least,  are  known  to  us.  One  of  these  is  in  Kafir,  accompanied  by 
;i  translation  into  English,     It  is  contained   in  a  sample  sheet  and  slip 

I  by  Mr.  (i.  M.  Theal,  at   Lovedale,  in  1877,  intended  by  him  to 

Eorm  part  of  a  volume  to  bo  entitled  <(  Stories  of  the  Amaxosa  ;"  an 
undertaking  which  was  however  not  proceeded  with,  on  account  of 
the  very  little  encourage ut  lield  out.    A  Zulu  version,  also  aecom- 
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"  Are  you  going  to  take  back  this  child,  which  you  have 
taken  ?"  He  lay  down  to  sleep.  Xext  morning-,  he  went 
out  with  the  fast-sticking  one.     He  went  and  put  it  away. 

When  he  was  returning, !  ■  came  back  through  the  garden, 
and  he  found  his  wife  there,  at  work,  digging  out  a  plant  ; 
it  was  nice,  and,  seemingly,  fit  to  be  eaten.  He.  came  and 
asked  his  wife,  paying,  "  Can  that  be  eaten?"  The  wife 
answered  that  it  could  not  be  eaten.  He  went  homewards 
to  the  kraal.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  out,  saying,  <c  I  am 
going  to  burn  weeds."  His  wife  said,  "  Don't  try  to  eat 
that  plant,  which  I  have  cultivated  in  the  garden." 

He  came  to  the  garden,  gathered  weeds,  and  burned  them. 
He  sat  down,  gathered  the  plant  in  the  grass,  and  put  it 
into  the  fire  on  the  fireplace  and  roasted  it.  It  was 
thoroughly  roasted.  He  took  it  out,  ate,  and  finished  it. 
In  the  afternoon,  he  started  and  came  to  the  river.  Coming- 
there,  he  washed  his  hands,  and  thought  that  he  would 
drink  with  his  hands.  But  the  water  disappeared.  He 
retired,  and  there  was  water.  He  then  resolved  to  drink 
with  his  mouth.  But,  the  water  disappeared  again,  and  it 
became  sand.  He  started,  and  went  on  to  the  large  pool. 
He  came  there,  and  dived,  thinking  that  he  should  drink 
under  the  water.  But,  the  water  disappeared,  and  he  lighted 
on  the  sand. 

He  started,  and  went  on,  and  came  to  the  kraal.  Having 
seen  him,  his  wife  said,  "  To-day  what  shall  I  do  ?  because 
to-day  when  I  went  out,  I  told  you  that  you  shou]d  not  eat 
that  plant."  She  squeezed  out  whey  from  the  vessel,  and 
gave  him.  He  drank.  She  gave  him  water.  Then  he 
drank  it,  and  it  did  not  disappear  any  more.*' 

panied  by  translation  into  English,  was  given  in  1866  by  the  preseot 
Bishop  of  St.  John's,  in  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  of  his  Zulu  "  Nursery  Tales'' 
(pp.  99-104).  A  Setshuana  version,  in  English  only,  was  also  given 
by-Mr.  Theal,  on  the  slip  already  referred  to.  In  botli  the  Kafir  and 
Setshuana  version,  many  subsequent  adventures  of  the  children  are 
narrated,  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  two  Zulu  stories  given,  or 
referred  to.  here. 
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UMKOSI    WOKWAZULU.* 

(Written  by  the  Rev,  II.  Kiick.) 

Abcuitu  bakwaZulu  banoinkosi  wabo  ngeininyaka  yonke. 
Umaudulo  uyinnyanga  yomkosi.  Kodwa  uma  urabila  utyetya 
ukuvutwa,  urakosi  uugangena  na  ngapambili  kwale  'nnyanga, 
njalo  urua  umbila  epuza  ukuvutwa,  ngokuba  izulu  laba  l'oruile, 
umkosi  uyaugena  iigas'  'emvakwaley'o  'nnyanga. 


KEPA  LO'MKOSI  w'ENZELWANI,UNOMSEBENZI  OMUNI  NA? 

Unorusebenzi  orakulu.  Abantu  bakwaZulu,  unia 
urabila  uvutwe,  abang'e  ze  bawudlile  woua  urnbila,  inxa 
inkosi  ingavuruanga.  Urauntu  osuka  ezidlilela  umbila 
omutya  inkosi  ingakavumile  uzakubulahva  kuti  nya.  Abeltmgu 
bamaugala  ngaloku  beti:  Au!  umuntu  angeye  emasimiui  ake 
na,  avune  ukudhla  kwake  away'ekulimile  na,  ukuba  adhle 
na  ?  Kepa  abantu  bakwaZulu  kabamangali,  ngokuba  beti: 
"  Tina  sing  'abantu  benkosi ;  umzimba  namandhla  etu,  ania- 
simu  nokudhla  na  konke  esinako  kuy'into  yenkosi.  Kufanele, 
ukuba  singaaali  ukudhla  umbila  omutya  ;  kube  kuzc  inkosi 
isivumclc."  Ngomkosi  kodwa  inkosi  iyavumela,  ukuba  abantu 
bayo  baqale  ukudhla  umbila  omutya  nesinye  isilimo  csitya. 


0  The  manuscript  of  the  above  account,  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  II.  Halm  by  the  Rev.  K.  Holds,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Hanoverian  Mission  in  South-Eastern  Africa,  has  been  deposited 

in  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town.  A  few  lines,  written  by  Mr.  Holds, 
dated  Ilrnnuimsbur-'  (Natal),  7th  August,  1879,  inform  us  that  the 
writer  is  the  bev.  II.  Kiick,  for  the  last  seventeen  years  a  Missionary 
in  Zululand. 
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THE    ANNUAL    FESTIVAL    OF    THE    ZULUS. 

The  Zulus  have  their  festival  every  year.  The  mouth, 
when  the  festival  is  celebrated  is  umandulo  (this  mouth 
begins  about  the  middle  of  December).  But,  if  the  mealies 
have  become  ripe  speedily,  the  festival  can  be  celebrated 
before  this  month  begins.  And  so,  if  the  mealies  delayed 
to  become  ripe  on  accouut  of  dryness,  the  festival  is  to  be 
postponed, 

WHAT    IS    THE    PURPOSE    OP    THIS    FESTIVAL  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  festival  is  of  great  importance.  The 
Zulus,  if  the  mealies  are  ripe,  are  not  permitted  by  them- 
selves to  eat  them.  The  King  must  always  give  them  the 
permission,  before  they  can  do  so.  If  somebody  is  eating- 
new  mealies,  before  the  King  has  given  his  permission,  he 
will  be  killed  entirely.  The  white  men  are  wondering  about 
it,  aud  say,  "  Is  a  man  not  allowed  to  go  in  his  own  gardens 
for  harvesting  food,  which  he  had  planted  himself,  and  to 
eat  it  ?"  But  the  Zulus  are  not  wondering  about  that, 
saying,  "  We  are  all  the  King's  men,  our  bodies,  our  power, 
our  food,  and  all  that  we  have  is  the  King's  property.  It 
is  quite  right,  that  we  do  not  commence  to  eat  new  mealies  ; 
unless  the  King  has  permitted  it."  The  celebration  of  the 
festival  is  the  King's  permission  per  factum,  that  his  people 
commence  to  eat  new  mealies  [and]  other  new  fruits. 
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IKl  DllLALA     KWOMKOSI    KWENZWA    KANJAXI    NA? 

Urokosi  unezahluko  ezimbili  zokuti :  1 .  Uinkosi  omncinya- 
ue  ;  2.  Umkosi  omkuln. 

1.    DMKOSI    OMNCINYANE. 

Kuti  innyanga  yomkosi  ililangene  inkosi  iyatuma  abantu, 
ukuba  b'ake  ainanzi  olwandhle.  Nabantu  abakulu  sebeku- 
puka.  Uma  sebebuyile  abantu  nainanzi  olwandhle  ;  uinkosi 
uyangena.  Abantu  abakulu  nenkosi  bazibutanela  esibayeni. 
Serfika  innyanga  ycnkosi,  seilutata  uswele,  seilugaoba,  seilu- 
xuba  uanianzi  olwandhle,  seitelela  ngawo  inkosi  ukase  iqonele 
anianye  aniakosi.  Sokupelileke  njalo  umkosi  onincinyane. 
Ukubusa  kuka  'Mpande  amaZulu  ab'esevunyelwa  ukudhla 
umbila  oniutya,  ncsinye  isilinxo  esitya.  Kepa  uCetywayo 
wati,  abantu  mabahkde  bengakadhli  uze  u  pele  nomkosi 
omkulu. 


2.    UMKOSI    O.MKUi.L'. 

Kungaklula  izinzukwana  ngas'emva  kwomkosi  onincinyane, 
ukuba  amabuto  onke  enkosi  ab'esekupukela  enkosini  uku- 
hlala  umkosi.  Kuloworakosi  omneinyane  babebutene  abantu 
abakulu  bodwa,  kodwa  kuloinkosi  omkulu  ngababutana  bonkc 
abantu  bamabuto.  Uma  esele  munye  ekaya  uzakubuzwa 
ukuti :  Wa  salelani  ekaya  ?  Uma  engapenduli  kadhle  ukuzi 
landa,  uzaku  bulalwa  uqobo.  Uku  kupuka  amabuto  aj'aka 
isihlomo  sonke,  apata  isililangu  nezikali  •,  aliamba  eblomile 
ukubloma  njenga  ehloinile  luna  ehlasela  impi.  Kuti  sebe- 
kupukile,  umkosi  uyangena. 
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IN    WHAT    MANNER    IS   THE    FESTIVAL    CELEBRATED  ? 

The  festival  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  called  "  The 
Little  Festival  j"  the  other  part  is  called  "  The  Great 
Festival." 

1.  THE    LITTLE    FESTIVAL. 

If  the  moon  of  the  festival  is  full,  the  King  sends  men  to 
the  sea  to  draw  sea-water.  And  the  great  men  go  to  the 
King  to  celebrate  the  festival.  When  the  men  are  back 
with  sea-water,  the  festival  begins.  The  great  men  (perhaps 
some  common  people,  who  are  just  serving  the  King)  and 
the  King  assemble  in  the  cattle  kraal.  Then  comes  the 
King's  doctor,  and  takes  the  itswele  (a  kind  of  onion  plant) 
and  crushes  it,  and  mixes  it  with  sea-water  and  sprinkles 
this  mixture  upon  the  King's  body,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  powerful  to  conquer  other  kings.  With  this  act  the 
Little  Festival  is  finished.  Whilst  uMpande  reigned,  the 
Zulus  were  already  permitted  to  eat  new  mealies  and  other 
new  fruits  ;  but  uCetywayo  said  [that]  they  should  wait, 
not  yet  eating  until  the  Great  Festival  also  should  be  over. 

2,  THE    GREAT    FESTIVAL. 

A  few  days  after  the  "  Little  Festival,"  all  the  King's 
soldiers  have  to  come  up  to  the  King's  kraal,  to  celebrate 
the  "  Great  Festival."  To  the  Little  Festival  the  great 
men  only  were  assembled,  but,  to  the  great  one,  all  the 
regiments  of  the  soldiers  must  be  assembled.  If  one  man 
stays  behind  at  home,  he  will  be  asked,  "  For  what  reason 
did  you  stay  behind?"  If  he  cannot  answer  for  himself 
sufficiently  for  justifying,  he  will  be  killed  indeed.  If  the 
regiments  are  going  up  to  the  festival,  they  put  on  their 
armour,  and  take  their  shields  and  arms  ;  they  (to  say  it  in 
a  few  words)  go  up  being  prepared,  just  as  if  they  are  going 
to  fight  with  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  have 
reached  the  Kino-,  the  Great  Festival  begins. 
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Ngosuku  lwokuqcda  kwomkosi  omkulu  kusasa,  uma  ania- 
buto  bevukile  ahamba  enrfuleni  ayekugeza  ehlabelela  eti : 
Woza !  Woza  lapa  'nkosi,  &c.  Ukugeza  kwenziwa,  ukuba 
bazilungisele  ukuhlala  umkosi.  Kuti  lis'emini  amabuto  aya- 
ngena  esibayeni  se  zinkomo,  ukuba  ahlabelela,  atyaye  ingoma, 
inkosi  ihlezi  ngas'enlila  kwesibaya  ibuka.  Kunjalo  ngosuku 
lwokuqala.  Ngosuku  lwesibili  na  ngohvesitatu  abautu 
balilezi  nye  bapumule.  Usuku  lwobune  lung'usuku  olukulu. 
Ngalol'usuku  abantu  bonke  bazibutanela  esibayeni,  baqala 
ukulilabelela  beti:  Woza!  Woza!  barnzond' inkosi;  Woza! 
Woza !  bamzond'  inkosi  ;  &  c.  Unia  kupelile  ukulilabelela 
seingeniswa  inkunzi.  Inkosi  iyala  amabuto  utile  ukuyibamba 
inkunzi  ngezandlila  nokuyidabula,  ukuba  eyidabulile  qede 
inkunzi  ityiswe  kuti  qotu,  kanye  nesikumba  sayo.  Ngas' 
emva  kwaloku  inkosi  iyashumayela  ukuti  nokuti,  mhlaumbe 
ite  ukuba  ibuto  elitile  ak'litungwe  isigcogco  liganwe,  nokuba 
akwenzwe  okunye,  ngokuti  nokuti.  Loku  inkosi  ekushuma- 
yelayo  emkosini  kutiwa  umteto.  Ngosuku  olulandelayo  abautu 
bayahlakazeka  babuyele  emakayeni  abo. 


MASILO    LE    MASILONYANE. 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  S.  II.  Fdwarde.) 

Ga  toe  e  rile  go  le  Masilo  lc  Masilonyane  ba  ile  go  choma 
ba  hitlila  ha  tsela  di  kgao  ganang  gone.  !Masilo  a  raca 
monna  oe  a  re :  u  Tsaea  tsela  ee  oo  'na  ki  ea  ka  ee  me  mai- 
tsibo'a  re  tla  kgathlanela  Lano." 

Yana  Masilonyane  a  tsamaea  a  tsamaea  e  rile  lia  o  lapilcng 
go  no  a  bona  motse  a  o  liapogcla.  A  re  ko  tsena  ka  lapa  lo 
u  bithlela  maropi  a  re  ko  tsena  ka  lo  le  go  ne  ga  'na  yalo  ea 
re  ha  o  thlobogang   gone  a  hithlela  dipitsa  di  ribegiloe  a  ea 
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The  first  day,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  have  risen  in  the 
morning-,  they  go  to  the  river  to  bathe,  singing  this  song  : 
"Come!  Come,  King!  Come!  Come,  King!"  and  so  on. 
The  bathing  is  for  preparing  themselves  for  the  celebration. 
At  midday,  the  soldiers  go  into  the  cattle  kraal,  in  order 
that  they  [may]  sing,  and  strike  the  shields  (a  Zulu  custom 
to  pay  respect  to  the  King),  whilst  the  King  is  sitting  down 
and  looks  on.  This  is  the  festivity  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  second  and  third  days  the  soldiers  are  resting.  The 
fourth  day  is  the  greatest  of  all  [the  ?]  festival  days.  On 
this  day  all  the  men  are  assembled  in  the  cattle  kraal  and 
sing  this  song  :  "  Come  !  Come  !  They  hate  him,  him,  the 
King !  Come !  Come  !  They  (his  enemies)  hate  him, 
the  King  !"  When  the  song  is  over,  a  bull  is  brought  in, 
and  the  King  orders  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  seize 
the  bull,  and  to  tear  him,  and  when  torn,  to  burn  him  wholly, 
together  with  the  skin.  After  this,  the  King  proclaims  this 
and  that.  Perhaps  he  may  say,  that  a  certain  regiment  is 
to  be  put  on  the  head-ring,  and  has  to  marry  then,  or  that 
another  thing  is  to  be  done.  That  which  the  King  pro- 
claims at  the  festival,  is  called  umteto  (which  means  "  law  "). 
The  day  after  this,  the  meu  are  already  going  back  to  their 
kraals. 


MASILO  AXD  MASILONYANE. 

It  is  said  that  once  upon  a  time  Masilo  and  Masilonyane 
went  to  hunt.  They  arrived  at  a  place  where  two  roads 
parted.  Masilo  said  to  his  younger  brother,  "  Take  that 
road ;  I  shall  take  this  one  ;  and  this  evening  we  will  meet 
here  again." 

Masilonyane  then  walked,  and  walked,  until  he  was  tired, 
when  he  saw  a  village,  into  which  he  entered.  He  went 
into  the  first  hut  and  found  it  deserted  ;  he  entered  the 
second  with  the  same  result.     "When  he  was  about  to  despair, 
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mo  go  ee  a  e'ribogolola  a  ea  mo  go  ee  a  e.  ribogolola  mo  yana 
a  ea  mo  go  ee  turnia  mo  go  chone  o  rile  ko  e  leka  tsega  ea 
kgaoga  a  dala  a  e  gokela  a  re  ko  c  leka  tsega  ea  kgaoga  le 
gone  a  clula  a  e  gokela  yana  a  leka  ka  teko  ee  tletseng  a  e 
ribogolola  me  a  hitlilela  go  lo  go  ribcgiloe  mosadinyana  a  sila 
moclioko. 


Mosadinyana  a  mo  raea  a  re,  "  Mpelega  ngoana-ngoana' 
ka !"  A  'melega  a  ea  go  tsena  koa  mogobeng  tsephe  di  lo 
gone. 

Masilonyane :  "  'Me  golo  'ma  ki  go  belegolole  ki  ee  go 
bolaea  tsephe  mo  tsepheng  tse  le  ki  dihe  tkari  ee  ki  tla  go 
belegang  ka  eona."  Mosadinyana  a  dumela  a  mo  tsaea  a 
'maea  ha  hatse.  O  rile  a  sena  go  diha  yalo  a  bitsa  di  'ncha 
tsa  ga  goe  a  di  neela  di  tsephe  'me  a  taboga  ha  morago  ga 
chone  o  'nthlomile  a  i  tikitsa  ha  morago  ga  thota  a  bitsa  di 
'ncha  a  bona  mosima  oa  thakadu  a  tsena  a  i  chubela  mosa- 
dinyana. 

Ha  o  i  chnbileng  gone  o  bona  mosadinyana  a  thunya  a  re, 
"  Naoana  loa  ngoana-ngoana'  ka  ki  lo  lo  longoe  ki  lo."  A  ba 
a  mo  raea  a  re,  "Mpelega!"  A  melega.  A  tsamaea,  a 
tsamaea,  ba  bona  dikgama.  "'Megolo  dikgama  ki  tse 'ma 
ki  bola'e  'ngoe  ki  dihe  thari  ee  go  belegang."  A  baea  mosa- 
dinyana ha  hatse  a  neela  di  'ncha  a  di  latola.  O  nthlomile 
a  i  tiketsa  a  i  chuba  le  gone  o  bona  mosadinyana  a  thunya  a 
mo  raea  a  re  a  'melege  a  melega. 


Yana  Masilonyana  o  tenegile  o  lapile.  Ga  ea  re  ha  go 
'ntseng  yalo  ga  bona  lengau.  "0  'megolo  'ma  ki  bolaee  lengau 
ki  ye  ki  go  dihele  thari  ee  ntlo."  Ga  mo  tlogela  ba  ga  leleka 
lengau  a  taboga  lobaka  lo  lo  leelc  yana  a  i  chuba  o  rile  ha  o 
i  chubileng   go  no  o   bona  hela  yaka  gale  mosadinyana  a 
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he  found  a  number  of  pots,  reversed.  He  went  to  this  one, 
and  turned  it  over,  he  went  to  the  next  and  turned  it  over, 
then  he  went  to  the  largest  of  the  number,  nnd  tried  in  vain 
lo  turn  it  over.  His  girdle  parted.  He  sal  down  and 
mended  it.  Again  he  tried  ;  again  his  girdle  parted.  He 
sat  down  and  mended  it.  Then  he  once  more  tried  with  all 
his  might,  and  turned  it  [the  pot]  over,  and  found  a  small 
old  woman  underneath,  grinding  snuff. 

The  old  woman  spoke  and  said  unto  him, "  Put  me  on 
your  back,  Child  of  my  Child  ! "  He  put  her  on  his  back, 
and  walked  until  he  arrived  at  a  pool  of  water.  There 
were  springbucks  there. 

Alasilonyane  [said],  "Grandmother!  Let  me  put  you 
down,  that  I  may  go  and  kill  a  springbuck  from  among 
these,  to  procure  a  skin  in  which  I  can  carry  you  on  my 
back."  The  old  woman  agreed.  He  put  her  down  on  the 
ground  ;  after  which  he  called  to  his  dogs,  and  set  them  on 
to  the  springbucks,  and  followed  them.  No  sooner  was  he 
behind  the  rise,  than  he  recalled  his  dogs.  Seeing  an  ant- 
bear's  hole,  he  crept  into  it,  and  hid  himself  from  the  old 
woman. 

While  in  hiding,  he  suddenly  saw  the  old  woman  appear, 
saying,  "  Here  is  the  footmark  of  the  child  of  my  child,  and 
here  is  the  other  !"  Then  [she]  said  to  him,  "Put  me  on 
your  back  !"  and  he  put  her  on  his  back.  He  walked,  and 
walked.  They  saw  hartebeests.  "  Grandmother !  Here 
are  hartebeests !  Let  me  kill  one,  and  obtain  a  skin  to  carry 
you  in."  He  put  the  old  woman  down,  set  his  dogs  on,  and 
followed  them.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than  he  hid 
himself.  Again  he  saw  the  old  woman  suddenly  appear, 
who  ordered  him  to  put  her  on  his  back,  which  he  did. 

Masilonyane  was  now  out  of  patience  and  tired.  At  that 
moment  he  saw  a  leopard.  "  Grandmother !  Let  me  kill 
this  leopard,  that  I  may  prepare  a  pretty  skin  to  carry  you 
in  !"  He  left  her  and  gave  chase  to  the  leopard.  He  ran 
a  long  distance,  and  then  hid  himself.     While  in  hiding, 
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thunya  a  re,  "Naoana  loa  ngoana-ngoana'  ka  ki  lo  lo  longoe 
ki  lo."  Masilonyana,  "Ao!  A  na  'ntla  ki  tla  bona  clilo  ! 
Ncka  tsa  me !  Mo  cliocireug  lo  molae !"  Di  nclia  di  mo 
clioara  di  molaea  a  mo  tabogela  ka  cliaka  e  re  ka  monoana 
oa  lo  nao  loa  niosadinyana  o  lo  le  mo  tumia  thata  a  o  rema 
ga  choa  di  kgomo  a  o  rema  gape  le  gone  ga  choa  di  kgomo  e 
rile  loa  boraro  ga  choa  kgomo  ee  'ntle!  Ee  'ntle  !  Ee  mabala 
a  sa  itsioeng. 

Yana  a  kgoetsa  mothlape  oo  a  ea  go  tsena  makgathlanelong 
a  kailoeng  ki  Masilo  a  mo  hitlilela  gone.  Masilo:  "0  bonye 
kae  kgomo  tse  ka  'na  ki  rile  ko  tsamaea  mahatse  ki  seka  ka 
bona  sepe.  He  o  ko  'nee  tie  kgomo  ee  e  mabababala  'naka." 
Masilonyana  :  "  Nya  mogolole  tsaea  tse  chothle  'me  ee  losha 
loa  me  ga  'nki  tla  ki  e  go  naea."  Masilo  a  re  ko  mo  rapela 
a  reteta  ka  eona.  Mokole  ka  o  le  ha  go  bone  mogopolo  oa 
mo  tleta:  "He  Masilonyana  'nchoara  ka  di  nao  ki  noe  le  'na 
ki  tla  go  clioara."  A  sena  go  noa  a  clioara  monna  oe  ca  re 
ha  o  reng  o  tomamela  metsi  gone  a  mo  lesa  mokole  oa  'molaea. 


A  kgoeletse  di  kgomo  gae  c  re  ha  o  di  kgoetsang  a  choge 
nonyane  e  dula  lonakeng  loa  kgomo  ee  mabala-bala  e  re, 
"Choidi!  Choidi !  Masilo  o  bolaetse  Masilonyana  kgaka- 
mabala  kgomo  tsa  bo!  Kgaka-mabala  kgomo  tsa  bol"  A 
tsce  lcnchoc  a  c  bolae  a  tsamac  lobaka  e  ruloe  e  tie 
go  diha  yaka  ga  'ntlila  lc  go  ne  a  e  bolae  a  e  sile  a  ba  e  sile  a 
kgoetsc  di  kgomo  a  cc  go  tsena  koa  gae. 


Batho  ba  mo  kokoanele:  "  Dumcla  ngoana-Kgosi !  Dumela 
ngoana-Kgosi!  Masilonyana  o  kae?"  "Nya  Masilonyana 
c  sale  re  kgaogana  koa  niokoleng  ga  i  so  ki  'mone,  'na  ka  re 
o  koano  gae."     Ba  ea  di  kgomung:  "He  ga  lobone!     Ana 
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again,  as  heretofore,  the  old  woman  came,  saying,  "  Here 
is  the  footprint  of  the  child  of  my  child,  and  here  is  the 
other  !"  Masilonyane  :  "  What  ?  I  shall  see  a  good  many 
things  !  My  dogs  !  Seize  her  aud  kill  her  !"  The  dogs 
then  seized  her  and  killed  her.  He  ran  towards  her  with 
his  battle-axe  ;  and,  her  big  toe  being  very  large,  he  chopped 
at  it.  Cattle  came  out.  He  chopped  again.  Cattle  came 
out.  The  third  time  he  chopped,  there  came  out  a  beauti- 
ful beautiful  beast  of  many  colors, — colors  unknown. 

He  then  drove  the  herd  of  cattle  to  the  meeting  place 
agreed  upon  with  Masilo,  where  he  found  him.  [Said] 
Masilo,  "  Where  did  you  get  all  these  cattle  ?  I  have  been 
all  over  the  country,  but  have  seen  nothing.  Oh  !  give  me 
please  that  many-colored  beast,  my  younger  brother  !" 
Masilonyane  [said],  "No;  my  elder  brother!  Take  all 
the  rest ;  but  this  one  is  my  fate  ;  I  will  not  give  it  to  you." 
Notwithstanding  all  Masilo's  entreaties,  he  remained  ob- 
durate. There  being  a  pit  close  at  hand,  a  thought  came 
to  him  ;  "  Here,  Masilonyane  !  Hold  me  by  my  legs,  while 
I  drink,  aud  I  will  do  the  same  for  you."  After  he  had 
drunk,  he  held  his  younger  brother  by  the  legs,  until  he 
reached  the  water,  when  he  let  him  loose,  and  he  was 
drowned  in  the  pit. 

He  [Masilo]  then  drove  the  cattle  homewards  ;  whilst 
driving  them,  he  was  startled  by  a  bird  settling  on  the  horn 
of  the  many- colored  beast,  Avhistling  and  saying,  "Masilo 
has  killed  Masilonyane  for  the  sake  of  the  many-colored 
beast  of  his  cattle  (or  herd),  The  many-colored  beast  of  his 
herd !"  lie  took  a  stone  and  killed  it,  and  went  a  little 
way.  It  came  to  life  again,  and  did  as  before.  Again  he 
killed  and  ground  it  to  dust,  drove  on  his  cattle  aud  reached 
home, 

The  people  all  crowded  round  him  [saying]  "  Hail !  Son 
of  a  Chief!  Hail!  Son  of  a  Chief!  Where  is  Masilonyane?" 
"Nay,  Masilonyane,  since  he  and  I  parted  at  the  pit,  I  have 
not  seen.     I  thought  he  was  already  at  home."     They  went 
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kgonio  ee  'ntle  yang  !     Bonang  niabala  a  eoua !"     Go  buoa 
batho. 

Ga  ea  re  ha  ba  eina  emeng  gone  nonyane  ea  gale  ea  tla  e 
re  phara  phara  phara  ea  dula  'nakeng  loa  kgomo  ee  mabala: 
"Choidi!  Choidi!  Masilo  o  bolaetse  Masilonyane  kgaka- 
niabala  kgomo  tsa  bo!  Kgaka-mabala  kgomo  tsa  bo!" 
Masilo  a  tsaea  lenclioe  a  re  oa  e  ribegetsa  ea  tila  ea 
relela.  Batho  ba  re,  "Lesa  nonyane  o'  me  re  utloe." 
Ea  re  "Choidi!  Choidi!  Masilo  o  bolaetse  Masilonyane 
kgaka-mabala  kgomo  tsa  bo !  Kgaka-mabala  kgomo 
tsa  bo !"  Batho :  "  0  'ntse  yana  o  bolaile  monna  o  ?" 
Masilo  a  thloma  thlogo  hela.  Batho  ba  mo  gogela  ha  'ntle 
ga  motse  ba  molaea. 


0  The  word  masilo  means,  Mr.  Edwards  tells  us,  "fools,*'  and 
masilonyane  "  little  fools." 

f  A  version  of  the  story  of  Masilo  and  Masilonyane,  entitled  "  Le 
Meurtre  de  Maeilonianc,"  is  given,  in  French,  by  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Casalis,  on  pp.93 — 97  of  his  ''Etudes  but  la  Langue  Sechuana'' 
(Paris,  1841),  and  appears  in  an  English  dress  on  pp.  339—343  of  "The 
Basutos,"  by  the  same  author  (London,  18G1).  The  most  striking 
differences  between  the  version  formerly  published  by  Mr.  Casalis,  and 
that  lately  sent  to  the  Grey  Library  by  Mr.  Edwards,  appear  to  be  the 
following  : — Firstly,  according  to  Mr.  Casalis,  the  brothers  go  out  to 
become  rich,  instead  of  to  hunt.  Secondly,  the  supernatural  being, 
found  under  the  pot,  is  a  monstrous  man  pounding  ochre,  instead  of  a 
small  old  woman  grinding  Bnuff,  and  possesses,  instead  of  a  large  toe, 
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to  the  cattle.     "  Oh  !  Look  !  What  a  beautiful  beast  that 
is  !  Look  at  its  colors  !  "  said  the  people. 

"While  they  were  still  standing  admiring,  the  same  bird 
came  fluttering,  and  settled  on  the  horn  of  the  many-colored 
beast,  whistling,  "  Masilo  has  killed  Masilonyane,  for  the 
sake  of  the  many-colored  beast  of  his  herd !  The  many- 
colored  beast  of  his  herd !"  Masilo  took  a  stone  and 
attempted  to  knock  it  over.  It  avoided  the  stone  and  slipped 
aside.  The  people  said,  "Leave  the  bird  !  and  let  us  hear  !" 
It  again  said,  "Masilo*  has  killed  Masilonyane,  for  the  sake 
of  the  many-colored  beast  of  his  herd  !  The  many-colored 
beast  of  his  herd  !"  The  people  [said],  "  So  you  have  killed 
your  younger  brother  !"  Masilo  only  hung  his  head.  The 
people  dragged  him  out  of  the  village,  and  killed  hira.f 


a  great  leg,  from  whence  the  cattle,  later,  make  their  appearance. 
Thirdly,  the  coveted  animal  is  white,  instead  of  many-colored.  In  Mr. 
Casalis'  version,  there  is  the  additional  and  somewhat  remarkable 
incident  that  the  bird  announces  itself  as  the  heart  of  the  murdered 
man,  to  his  sister,  and  tells  her  whereabouts  his  body  is  lying.  Also, 
the  execution  of  the  murderer,  contained  in  the  version  communicated 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  does  not  form  part  of  that  published  by  Mr.  Casalis. 
What  appears  to  be  another  version  of  this  story,  is  given,  in  Zulu 
(accompanied  by  translation  into  English),  in  the  "  Nursery  Tales,"  &c, 
published  by  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  John's.  It  is  there  entitled 
Izelumani  (The  Two  Brothers),  and  occurs  in  Vol.  I.,  Part  IV.,  on 
pp.  217 — 220.  A  comparison  of  this  story  with  the  two  others  mentioned 
above,  will  be  found  of  great  interest. 
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HERERO  SAYINGS  OR  PROVERBS.* 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Halm.) 

Ache  ngu  mave  hungire  mae  yaruka  mu  o  oveni.  (2.) 
All  they  say  will  return  to  themselves. 
Meaning,  If  one  speaks  evil,  he  may  be  sure  of  hurting 
himself. 

Eyova  kombanda,  nozondunge\  moukoto.  (5.) 
Stupid  outside  and  clever  inside. 

Meaning,  Do  not  judge  a  person  by  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

Mu  nomutoneoa  ngu  ma  ton  omutone,  mu  nomurongua  ngu 
ma  aruJc  momuronge.  (A.) 

There  is  a  beaten  one,  who  will  beat  the  beater  ;  there 
is  the  admonished,  who  will  admonish  the  admonisher. 

Meaning,  To-day  you  and  to-morrow  I. 

Omambo  ye  tu  tuarere  tyike,  ngu  mave  liungire  f  Omakuao 
nombandye  ndyi  mat  vandara  kooma.   (?>.) 

Why  are  we  carried  away  by  that  which  they  speak? 
It  is  like  a  jackal  which  howls  at  something  grewsome. 

Meaning,  Why  should  we  lose  our  temper,  when  people 
speak  evil  of  us  ?  There  is  as  little  ground  for  it  as  a  jackal 
has  to  fear,  when  he  howls  at  the  "ooma."J 


[°  The  above  Proverbs,  the  numbers  attached  to  which  refer  to  the 
order  iu  which  they  stand  in  the  liev.  Dr.  Halm's  manuscript,  originally 
appeared,  unaccompanied  by  translation,  in  a  Herero  Primer  by  the 
Rev.  C.  II.  Halm,  entitled  Omahongise  L'ohulcxa  Molyihcrero,  printed 
at  (iiitersloh.  in  Westpbalia,  in  1862.] 

f  r,  excepting  in  foreign  names,  always  to  be  pronounced  as  the 
th  in  "  though." 

J  Ooma  is  a  plural  noun,  having  the  prefix  of  nouns  referring  to  per- 
sons, like  ootatc  "  fathers,"  oomama  "  mothers,"  and  appears  to  mean  the 
manes  of  the  departed. 
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Ve  se§  ve  hungire  ete ;  nanga  ve  tu  hungire  outuku  nomu- 
tenya,  ha  pe  nokupohoka  otyihongo.    (1.) 

Let  them  speak  of  (or  about)  us ;  although  they  speak 
of  us  night  and  day,  a  boil  (carbuncle)  will  not  break  out. 

Meaning,  Although  people  may  speak  of  us  continually, 
it  will  cause  us  no  harm. 


§  s  always  to  be  pronounced  as  the  sharp  th  in  "  think." 


END  OF  VOLUME   I. 
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A  DRAUGHT   SKETCH   FOR  AX    ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

(By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.) 

[The  following  draught  sketch  for  an  Anthropological 
Institute  (possibly  still  unfinished)  was  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bleek,  within  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  Al- 
though circumstances,  at  that  time,  prevented  the  realisation 
of  his  idea,  it  is  hoped  that,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
it  may,  one  day,  still  be  carried  out.  In  the  mean  time,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  gather  up  and  publish  in  an  easily 
accessible  form,  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  a  small  portion 
of  the  mass  of  floating  material  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bleek. 
The  task,  although  surrounded  with  difficulties  of  all  kinds, 
has  not  been  without  encouragement,  particularly  in  that, 
which  has  been  afforded  by  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  Missionaries  and  other  residents  among  the  Native 
Races.] 

South  Africa  so  rich  in  its  varieties  of  natural  products 
and  in  its  diversity  of  animal  life,  is  most  interesting  in  the 
contrasts  of  human  developments  to  be  there  met  with. 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  which  such  distinct 
races  of  man  have  been  found  from  old  times  living  together  ; 
and  these  races  are  here  represented  by  the  most  primitive 
types  of  their  kind,  and  therefore  the  most  instructive. 

Firstly  Kafirs,  Betshuana,  and  Damara,  each  with  a 
distinct,  though  kindred  (euphonious  polysyllabic  Prefix- 
pronominal)  language,  agricultural,  pastoral,  polygamous, 
living  under  hereditary  chiefs,  addicted  to  ancestor  worship, 
eminently  prosaic  in  their  ideas  and  literature,  are  the  least 
a2' 
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advanced  of  the  Bantu  nations  who  are  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  to  whom  the  great  mass  of 
the  Negro  race  throughout  Africa  seems  to  belong. 

Secondly  the  Hottentots,  speaking  in  several  closely  re- 
sembling dialects  one  clicking  monosyllabic  Sexdenoting 
language,  pastoral,  occasionally  polygamous,  organised  in 
tribes  under  chiefs,  originally  worshipping  the  moon,  &c, 
with  poetical  ideas,  and  a  traditionary  literature  full  of 
myths  and  fables,  and  with  a  decimal  system  of  counting 
which  is  of  easier  application  than  the  Bantu  (Kafir,  &c.) 
one, — are  certainly  the  lowest  known  representative  of  those 
nations  possessing  Sexdenoting  languages,  which  fill  North 
Africa,  Europe,  and  part  of  Asia,  and  among  which  arc 
found  the  most  highly  cultivated  nations  on  earth. 

Lastly  the  Bushmen  as  far  as  is  known  speaking  only 
dialects  of  one  harsh  clicking  and  guttural  monosyllabic 
language  of  the  Genderless  (Max  Miiller's  Turanian) 
Class,  which  is  phonetically  more  primitive  even  than  that 
of  the  Hottentots,  a  hunting  nation,  worshippers  of  the 
moon,  &c,  generally  strictly  monogamous,  poetical  in  their 
ideas,  with  an  extensive  original  folklore  mostly  of  a  mytho- 
logical character,  and  resembling  in  this  the  Hottentots,  but 
destitute  of  any  numerals  beyond  the  third,  and  very 
deficient  in  any  political  organisation,  and  notwithstanding 
that  in  artistical  faculties  and  inclination  they  exceed  the 
other  aboriginal  South  African  nations,  yet  far  inferior  to 
them  in  all  points  of  civilisation. 

Besides  these  three  distinct  aboriginal  races,  there  are 
also  not  only  those  who  have  been  introduced  in  historical 
times,  either  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Negroes 
from  tropical  Africa,  and  different  European  nations  in 
their  various  physical  and  moral  habits  as  they  develop 
themselves  in  South  African  ground,  to  be  studied.  Of  no 
small  importance  is   further   the   mixture   of  the   different 
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races,  and  its  effects  on  the  formation  of  body  and  mind, 
and  in  the  habits  and  customs  produced  by  such  mixtures. 

There  is  thus  a  richness  of  ethnological  and  anthropo- 
logical material  to  be  met  with  in  and  on  the  borders  of  this 
Colony,  a  richness  without  parallel  perhaps  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  importance  of  this  material  has 
also  been  practically  acknowledged  by  its  being  selected  as 
a  most  eligible  field  of  observation  by  more  than  one  scholar 
who  has  made  it  the  special  object  of  his  study.  Especially 
Dr.  G.  Fritsch  must  here  be  mentioned,  who  has  given  us 
a  work  on  the  Natives  of  South  Africa,  which  by  the  dil- 
igent scholarly  digestion  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  col- 
lected by  him  exceeds  probably  every  other  anthropological 
work.  In  fact  Ave  do  not  know  any  other  part  of  the  world 
which  can  show  a  similar  complete  description  of  its  native 
inhabitants. 

Yet,  of  course,  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  an  Author  who  has  only  had  three 
years  of  personal  experience  in  South  Africa,  could  be  either 
on  all  points  correct  or  could  in  any  way  achieve  to  penetrate 
thoroughly  many  sides  of  Iris  important  subject.  But  by 
furnishing  a  valuable  text  book,  he  has  supplied  the  want  of 
a  comprehensive  manual,  which  shows  us  at  once  what  is 
generally  known,  and  what  has  still  to  be  further  inquired 
into,  and  on  what  points  especially  the  researches  ought  to 
be  carried  on. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  and  on  the  borders  of 
this  Colony  who  by  their  circumstances  or  profession,  have 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
natives,  either  on  special  points,  as  e.g.,  doctors  of  then- 
physical  constitution,  or  of  special  races,  with  whom  they 
continually  come  in  contact,  as  the  Missionaries,  Govern- 
ment agents  and  special  Native  Magistrates,  or  even  as 
travellers  or  traders.     All  this  information  which   in  many 
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cases  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  great  number  of 
years,  is  in  itself  exceedingly  valuable,  but  there  is  a  great 
fear  of  a  great  deal  of  it  being  lost  to  science,  if  no  organ 
is  found,  by  which  it  can  be  collected,  and  made  public 
property.  And  at  later  periods  it  can  never  be  replaced,  as 
with  the  vast  strides  which  South  Africa  is  making  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  the  native  races  will  either  be  swept 
away,  or  so  altered  as  to  lose  many  of  their  ancient  habits, 
customs,  traditions,  or  at  least  greatly  to  modify  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  different  ethnological  and  anthropo- 
logical Societies  established  all  over  Europe  are  constantly 
pressing  for  such  information  and  help  as  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  single  individuum  to  give,  and  they  and  the 
Museums  also  are  desirous  of  all  sorts  of  objects  which  can 
serve  to  illustrate  the  ethnology  and  anthropology  of  South 
Africa. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  invite  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  South  Africa, 
and  those  particularly  who  have  any  special  knowledge  of 
the  Natives,  be  they  Missionaries,  Government  Officers, 
medical  practitioners,  or  others  who  continually  come  in 
contact  with  the  Natives,  to  join  in  the  formation  of  an 
Anthropological  Institute.  This  is  to  hold  meetings  once 
every  month  at  Cape  Town  (with  branches  if  possible  in  the 
country),  to  issue  a  periodical,  and  to  establish,  in  con- 
nection, if  possible  with  the  Museum  already  existing,  an 
Ethnological  Museum,  which  is  mainly  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  Natives  of  South  Africa  but  from  which  also  other  types 
of  mankind  arc  not  to  be  excluded,  in  so  far  as  this  is  prac- 
ticable by  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other  Societies  and 
Museums. 
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THE    STORY    OF    UMSHALISHALI    AND 
UMLOMO'SIBUCU.* 

(Contributed  by  tbe  Rev.  William  Ireland.) 

Esikatini  esitile  kwa  ku  kona  amakosana  amabili,  amagama 
awo  ku  ngo  Shalishali  no  'Mlomo'sibucu.  Ku  yi  lowo  ena 
bantu  bake. 

Ngolunye  usuku  ba  bona  unililambi  wezinyoni  zi  clhlula. 
UShalishali  wa  ti  ku  'Mloruo'sibucu,  Ma  si  hambe  si  zi 
landele,  si  yo  bona  lapo  zo  lala  kona,  si  zi  bambe. 

Ba  kamba  bona  nabantu  babo.  Za  fika  emhlangeni,  za  lala. 
Ebusuku  ba  ngena,  ba  zi  bamba  eziningi  kakulu.  Se  be 
qedile  uku  zi  banaba,  ba  bona  urulilo  ukudana.  Wa  ti 
UShalisliali,  Nakuya  ikaya.  Umlomo'sibucu  wa  ti,  Qa, 
asi  ko  ikaya.  Kepa  UShalishali  wa  ti,  Tula,  Umlomo'sibucu. 
Umlomo'sibucu  wa  tula. 


Ba  hamba,  ba  ya  ku  leyo  'ndhlu,  ba  ngena  b'osa  izinyoni, 
ba  zi  clhla.  ■  Se  be  zi  qedile  ba  lala.  Leyo  'ndhlu  kwa  ku  e  y 
amazimu.     Amakanda  izinyoni,  ba  wa  beka  a  zungeza  iziko. 


Pakati  kwo  'busuko  a  |ika  amazimu.  A  dhla  amakanda 
izinyoni.  A  ti,  So  ba  dhla,  ngemvula  eraaqabaqabana.  So 
dhla  lo,  si  dhle  lona,  se  sule  ngalonaf ,  e  ti  ogcina  ngo  Shali- 
shali no  'Mlomo'sibucu.     'Mlomo'sibucu  wa  we  zwa  e  sho  njalo. 


A  muka  amazimu.     Ngangomso  'Mlomo'sibucu  wa  ba  tyela 

*  The  above  story  was  furnished  to  the  Rev.  William  Ireland,  of  the 
American  Mission  in  Natal,  by  Jeremiah  Mali,  a  Native  Teacher.  The 
translation  and  notes  here  given  are  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

f  This,  the  cannibals  say  to  one  another,  as  they  point  out  their  victims. 
Sulci  means  literally  "  to  wipe,"  like  wipiDg  the  lips  after  a  feast. 
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THE     STORY    OF    UMSHALISHALI     AND 
UMLOMO'SIBUCTJ, 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  happened  to  be  two  petty  chiefs, 
whose  names  Avere  Shalishali  and  'Mlomo'sibucu.  Each  of 
them  had  his  own  men. 

One  day,  they  saw  a  flock  of  birds  passing.  U  Shalishali 
said  to  'Mlomo'sibucu,  "Let  us  go,  and  follow  them,  and  we 
shall  sec  where  they  will  sleep,  and  catch  them." 

They  went,  they  and  their  men.  They  (the  birds)  reached 
the  reeds,  and  slept.  At  night  they  [i.e.,  the  men]  went 
in,  and  caught  very  many  indeed.  When  they  had  finished 
catching  them,  they  saw  a  fire,  a  little  way  off.  Said 
Shalishali,  "  Over  yonder  is  our  home."  IT  mlomo'sibucu 
said,  "  No  ;  it  is  not  our  home."  But  U  Shalishali  said, 
".  Hush  up !  You  rotten  mouth  !"*  So  Umlomo'sibucu 
hushed  up. 

They  went  on,  and  came  to  that  same  house  ;  in  they  went, 
and  roasted  the  birds,  and  eat  them.  When  they  had 
finished  them,  they  went  to  sleep.  That  house  happened  to 
belong  to  some  cannibals.  The  heads  of  the  birds,  they 
placed  so  as  to  surround  the  fireplace. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  cannibals  arrived.  They 
ate  up  the  heads  of  the  birds.  They  said,  "  We  will  eat 
them  in  a  rain,  even  in  a  regular  downpour.  We  will  eat 
this  one,  then  that  one,  and  finish  off  with  these,"— meaning 
that  they  woidd  keep  'Shalishali  and  'Mlomo'sibucu  for  the 
last.     Umlomo'sibucu  heard  them  saying  so. 

The  cannibals  went  off.      On  the  morrow,  'Mlomo'sibucu 


*  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  ncime. 
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a  ku  bonileyo  ;  ba  ti,  Unamanga.  Wa  ti  ke,  A  ke  si  lale 
obunye  ubusuku.  Ba  tabata  intambo  ba  zi  l)opela  ezinzwani 
zabo  bonke,  ba  lala. 

Amazimu  a  ;fika  ebusuku,  a  ti,  So  ba  dlila  ngenivuyana, 
einaqabaqabana.  So  dhla  lo,  si  dhle  lo,  si  sule  ngalona. 
Umlorao'sibucu  wa  ba  zainazisa,  ba  wa  bona  amazirau. 
Ekuseai  ngangoniso,  kwabutana  amazimu  ainaningi  ku  leyo 
'ndlilu.  A  ti,  Vimba  pezulu,  vimba  pansi,  a  ba  ze  bazi 
ukuba  ba  zo  puma  ngapi. 

Omunye  wabantu  baka  'Mlomo'sibucu  wa  hlabelela,  wa  ti, 
Ngeuziwe  u  'Slialishali  waseMbo  ;  a  te  Nansi  indhlu,  kanti 
yindhlu  yezilo.  A  m  yeka,  wa  puma  ;  kwa  buya  kwa  sho 
omunye,  na  ye,  a  m  yeka,  wa  liamba.  Kwa  buye  kwa  sko 
omunye,  na  ye  wa  m  yeka  wa  puma ;  bonke  ba  sho  njalo,  ba 
puma. 


Amakosi  a  sala  odwa.  'Mlomo'sibucu  wa  sho,  Ngenziwe 
u  Slialishali  waseMbo,  u  te,  Nansi  indhlu,  kanti  i  yindhlu 
yezilo.  A  m  dedela,  wa  puma.  Wa  sho  no  'Shalishali,  a 
nqaba  ukumyeka  ;  wa  pinda,  a  nqaba.  Wa  tata  itye  eziko, 
wa  ti,  Ngi  ya  puma  manje  ;  e  sho  njalo,  wa  li  ponsa  pandhle. 
Itye  la  bukuzeka,  a  li  xotya  amazimu  eti  u  yena.  Itye  la 
gingqika.  Amazimu  a  sa  libele  yitye,  wa  puma,  wa  liamba, 
wa  fumana  abakubo. 


Wa  ba  tyela  ukupuma  kwake.     UShalishali  wa  ye  kohlwe 
induku    yake,   endhliui.     UShalishali   wa  tata  enye,   wa  yi- 
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told  them  what  he  had  seen  ;  they  said,  "  You  lie."  So,  he 
said,  "  Let  us  sleep  another  night.''  They  took  a  cord,  and 
tied  their  toes  together ;  all  did  so,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  cannibals  came  in  the  night,  and  said,  "  We  will  eat 
them  in  a  shower  of  rain,  even  in  a  regular  downpour.  We 
will  eat  this  one  and  that  one,  and  wipe  up  with  this  one." 
'Mlomo'sibucu  shook  them,  and  they  saw  the  cannibals. 
Very  early  the  next  morning,  there  collected  a  large  num- 
ber of  cannibals,  at  that  house.  They  said,  "  Stop  it  up 
above,  stop  it  up  belowr,  and  they  will  not  know  where  to 
get  out." 

One  of  the  people  of  'Mlomo'sibucu  sang,  as  follows  :  "  I 
was  made  by  Shalishali  of  EMbo;  he  said,  'Here  is  a 
house,'  and  forsooth  it  is  the  house  of  wild  beasts."  They 
(the  cannibals)  let  him  alone  and  he  went  out ;  again 
another  said  the  same,  and  him  they  let  alone,  and  he  went 
away.  Still  another  repeated  the  same  thing,  and  he  also 
they  let  alone,  and  he  went  out ;  all  said  the  same,  and  Avent 
out. 

The  Chiefs  remained  alone.  Then  'Mlomo'sibucu  said, 
"  I  was  made  by  'Shalishali  of  EMbo,  he  also  said,  '  There 
is  a  house,'*  and  lo  !  it  is  the  house  of  wild  beasts. "f  They 
let  him  alone,  and  out  he  went.  So  also  said  Shalishali ; 
they  refused  to  let  him  out ;  again  he  said  so,  again  they 
refused.  He  took  a  stone  from  the  fireplace,  saying,  "  I  am 
going  out  now  ; "  having  said  this,  he  threw  it  outside.  The 
stone  rolled  along,  the  cannibals  chasing  it,  supposing  it  was 
he.  The  stone  rolled  on.  While  the  cannibals  were 
detained  by  the  stone,  he  got  out,  and  went  on,  and  over- 
took his  people. 

He  told  them  how  he  came  to  get  out.  'Shalishali  forgot 
his  stick  in  the  house.     'Shalishali  took   another,  and  stuck 

*  Or,  "Yonder  is  a  house.'' 

j  Or,  ••  the  abode  of  wild  beasts." 
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gxinieka  emhlabatini,  wa  ti,  ku  'bantu  bake,  Uuia  lenduku  i 
zainazaina,  figoba  ngi  ye  za  ;  kepa  unia  i  wile  ngobe  ngi  file. 

Wa  hamba,  wa  funiana  aniazimu  se  a  libele  ukuxotya  itye. 
Wa  ngena  endhlini  wa  li  tata,  wa  hamba. 

Loku  kwa  ba  kupela  kwensumansumane,  yo  Skalishali  no 
'Mloino'sibucu. 

JEREMIAH    MALI. 


SOME  MINOR  SUPERSTITIONS  AND 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ZULUS,  CONNECTED 
WITH    CHILDREN. 

(Contributed  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Lancaster  Carbutt.) 

Although  many  of  the  superstitions  and  customs  of  the 
Zulus  have  already  been  described,  I  venture  to  hope  that 
some  among  the  following  may  have  remained  hitherto  un- 
noticed. 

ZULU    CHARMS. 

I  believe  that  the  first  charm  to  which  a  newly-born 
infant  is  subjected,  takes  place  when  it  is  about  ten  days 
old  ;  it  consists  in  partially  burying  the  child  at  a  spot,  or 
beneath  some  tree,  that  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  The 
hole  in  which  the  child  is  laid  need  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth ;  and  when  the  mother  puts  it  in,  the 
"  doctor  "  chews  some  medicine  root,  and  squirt:;  it  over  the 
child,  muttering  an  incantation  as  he  docs  so.  The  child  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  hole.  It  is  usual  for  the 
father  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  as  well  as  the  mother, 
and  when  the  parents  and  doctor  leave  the  spot  with  the 
child,  it  is  imperative  that  none  of  the  party  looks  back  ;  for, 
by   so   doing,  the   entire   efficacy  of  the  charm  would  be 
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it  iu  the  ground ;  and  said  to  his  people,  "  If  this  stick 
shakes,  take  it  as  a  sign  that  I  am  coming ;  butj  if  it  falls, 
then  understand  that  I  am  dead." 

He  went,  and  found  the  cannibals  still  detained,  chasing 
the  stone. 

He  went  into  the  house,  and  took  the  stick,  and  went  off 
with  it. 

Thus  ends  the  tale  of  Shalishali  and  'Mlomo'sibucu. 


destroyed.  This  operation  is  supposed  to  instil  courage  into 
the  unwitting  little  heart  of  the  future  man  or  woman  ; — such 
courage,  that  even  when  lightning,  the  most  fearful  of  all  silos 
(beasts),  is  flashing  on  every  side,  and  the  thunder  roars  as 
if  the  very  earth  would  burst,  he  or  she  may  not  even 
momentarily  close  an  eye. 

The  temporary  burying  of  children  at  a  later  age  is 
thought  to  be  a  deterrent  of  disease,  more  especially  of  fevers 
and  colds.  Mothers  of  children  take  their  little  ones,  from 
any  age  reaching  to  five  or  six  years,  early  in  the  morning- 
some  little  distance  from  home,  and  dig  holes  wherein  each 
child  is  placed  separately,  and  into  which  earth  is  thrown,  until 
the  child  is  unable  to  move  any  part  excepting  the  arms 
which  are  left  free  ;  the  body  being  in  an  upright  position. 
The  mothers  then  walk  away,  and  behold  them  from  afar  ; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  return,  and  remove  them. 

Another  charm  to  prevent  sickness  is  one  which  is  some- 
times called  Umtagati,  and  at  others  Umtshopi.  Girls  are 
here  the  actors.  When  Umtagati  is  to  be  "  played,"  they 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  some  convenient  brook 
or  river  by  the  edge  of  which  grows  a  kind  of  broad-leaved 
soft  rush,  which  they  pull,  and  fashion  into  a  fantastic  kind  of 
dress.     This  is  made  in  the  form  of  fringes,  a  rope  being 
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plaited  first,  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  the 
waist  of  the  girl  who  is  to  wear  it ;  on  the  rope,  she  works  ou 
the  rushes,  making  a  fringe  that  will  touch  the  ground  as 
she  moves.  Another  is  made  to  fasten  round  the  chest 
under  the  arms,  and  a  third,  thickly  worked,  is  worn  as  a 
cloak  round  the  neck,  thus  concealing  the  arms.  A  hat  is 
then  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  rushes,  however,  instead 
of  being  bent  over  the  foundation  string  or  rope  to  make  the 
edge  of  the  fringe,  are  allowed  to  stand  upright,  thus  giving 
a  girl  in  this  green  costume  the  appearance  of  a  moving 
bunch  of  grass.  Each  girl  being  thus  arrayed,  they  set  out 
on  a  round  of  calls  to  the  kraals  of  the  neighbourhood,  at 
each  chanting  a  weird  song,  and  dancing,  and  gyrating  in  a 
most  fantastic  manner,  frequently  increasing  the  effect  of  their 
grotesque  appearance  by  wild  whoops  and  unearthly  yells, 
until  the  smaller  children  begin  to  scream  from  sheer  fright ; 
for  now  the  mothers  forcibly  lay  down  on  the  ground  all  the 
younger  ones,  avIio  cannot  be  persuaded  into  doing  so,  and 
an  Umtagati  jumps  over  each  one,  from  the  tiny  mite,  just 
learning  to  crawl,  to  urchins  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age.  After  all  the  little  ones  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  "jumped,"  the  performers  go  off  and  kindle  a  fire  to 
burn  their  Umtagati,  and  as  it  is  always  made  of  the  greenest 
rushes,  it  takes  some  time  before  it  is  consumed.  Any  gar- 
ment, or  ornament,  which  a  girl  happened  to  wear  whilst 
playing  Umtagati,  must  also  be  burnt,  otherwise  the  eflicacy 
of  the  charm  is  quite  destroyed. 

Among  the  charms  to  prevent  sickness  from  visiting  a 
kraal,  is  the  umkuba  or  custom  of  the  girls  herding  the  cattle 
for  a  day.  No  special  season  of  the  year  is  set  apart  for 
this  custom.  It  is  merely  enacted  when  diseases  are  known 
to  be  prevalent.  On  such  an  occasion,  all  the  girls  and  un- 
married women  of  a  kraal  rise  carl}'  in  the  morning,  dress 
themselves  entirely  in  their  brothers'  skins,  and  taking  their 
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"  knobkerries  "  and  sticks,  open  the  cattle  pen  or  kraal,  and 
drive  the  cattle  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  homestead, 
none  of  these  soi-disant  herds  returning  home,  or  going  near 
a  kraal,  until  sunset,  when  they  bring  the  cattle  back.  No 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  dares  go  near  the  girls  on  this  day,  or 
speak  to  them. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  Zulus,  I  believe,  never  allow  hopelessly  deformed 
children  to  live,  but,  I  do  not  think  that  they  actually  kill 
a  deformed  child,  in  cold  blood.  The  following  incident, 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  illustrates,  probably, 
the  usual  mode  of  putting  such  a  child  out  of  the  world. 

A  young  married  woman,  living  on  my  father's  farm,  had 
a  baby  born  to  her  ;  but,  it  was  shortly  discovered  that  there 
was  sometliing  wrong  with  the  little  one,  and  when  it  was 
about  a  month  old,  the  mother  found  that  she  could  not  place 
it  in  a  sitting  posture  on  her  lap  ; — it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  it 
had  no  hip  joints,  and  moreover  it  never  took  notice  of  things 
as  other  babies  do  ;  nor  did  it  cry  after  the  usual  manner  of 
babies,  only  occasionally  making  a  kind  of  croaking  and 
choking  noise.  The  mother  was  naturally  greatly  distressed 
about  it,  but  always  hoped  that  it  would  "  grow  strong  and 
come  right."  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  the  child  had 
grown  very  little,  and  was  as  helpless  and  deformed  as  on 
the  day  of  its  birth.  Meeting  the  mother  about  this  time,  I 
was  surprised  to  observe  that  she  had  not  the  usual  little 
helpless  bundle  tied  on  her  back  ;  but,  as  she  appeared  more 
depressed  and  mournful  in  her  manner  than  ever,  I  refrained 
from  asking  her  what  had  become  of  her  baby.  Some  time 
afterwards,  I  learned  from  other  natives,  that  the  child  was 
no  more  ;  although  no  one  said  it  was  dead;  and  I  found,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  the  father  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  gone 
away  at  daybreak  one  morning,  with  the  baby,  and  a  kid,  to 
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a  large  forest  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  known  to  be 
the  hiding-place  of  a  leopard.  He  tied  the  kid  to  the  branch 
of  a  bush,  and  placed  the  unhappy  little  bundle  of  deformity 
close  beside  it.  The  kid  would  bleat,  and  then — my  inform- 
ant chose  to  leave  the  equal  fate  which  would  doubtless 
befall  the  two  helpless  little  creatures,  to  my  imagination. 


A  child  Aery  often  has  a  name  assigned  to  it  long  before 
it  is  born  ;  probably  because  it  is  not  considered  etiquette 
for  the  people  of  the  bridegroom's  kraal  to  speak  to^  or  of 
the  bride,  by  her  own  name,  and  she  is,  therefore,  frequently 
known  as  "  The  mother  of  So-and-so,"  before  even  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  taken  place ;  although  women  more 
correctly  take  the  name,  or  surname,  of  their  father,  on  their 
marriage.  Thus,  a  woman,  whose  father's  name  is  Jiba, 
is  known  as  oka-J/ba,  literally,  "  She  of  Jiba  ;'  {i.e.,  Daugh- 
ter of  Jiba).      But,  should  a  woman  be  known  as  "  The 


Tlhotlha  logolo  e  cosa  li  Letseng. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Henry  R.  Bevan.) 

Motho  o  net  a  ile  go  rema  litlhare  ;  a  feta  a  leka  litlhare, 
'me  cotlhe  tsa  na  niashoe ;  "me  a  pagama  lencoe,  a  fitlha  a 
bona  setlhare  se  se  ntle  ;  'me  yana  a  choara  lencoe,  a  le 
kgokgolosa  fa  tlase  ga  setlhare  ;  'me  yana  lencoe  ya  kgokgo- 
loga,  ya  ea  go  tsena  mo  setlharing,  ya  cosa  phuti.  Phuti  ea 
taboga,  ea  ea  go  tsena  mo  setlharing.  Ntekoa  nare  e  robetse 
mo  setlharing.  'Me  ea  siia,  e  tshaba  phuti.  Nare  ea  kopana 
le  motho  a  coniile,  'me  ea  'molaea.  'Me  batho  ba  bona 
manong,  ba  taboga,  ba  fitlhela  motho  a  shule.     Ba  se  ka  ba 
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mother  of  Nobatagati  "  at  her  marriage,  her  first  cliild  will 
receive  that  name,  if  it  be  a  girl.  If  a  boy,  the  masculine 
form  ^Mtagati  would  be  used. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  ceremony  when  the  child  is 
named  ;  the  father,  or  grandfather,  merely  stating  before  a 
few  people,  when  the  little  one  is  a  few  weeks  old,  that  it  is 
called  So-and-so, — giving  it  a  name  referring  to  something 
winch  may  have  happened  either  during  the  marriage  nego- 
tiations of  its  mother,  or  at  its  birth.  This  is  known  as  its 
"  great "  or  true  name  ;  for,  it  will  receive  many  nicknames, 
or  names  of  butshinga  (mischief),  before  it  reaches  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf.  This  year,  for  instance,  many  cluldren  will 
receive  the  name  of  Cetshwayo,  or  of  some  battle  field,  or 
impi ;  already  I  know  three  babies  who  are  thriving  under 
the  respective  names  of  Cetslnoayo,  Sikuhu*,  and  Ngoba- 
makosi. 

E.  G.  CARBUTT. 


Much    searching    disturbs     things    that    were 
lying   still. 

[=  Quieta  non  mover e.~\ 

A  man  went  out  to  cut  wood,  he  tried  the  trees  as  he 
passed  along,  but  they  were  all  bad ;  so  he  climbed  up  a  rock, 
and  at  last  he  saw  a  good  tree.  So  then  he  took  a  rock,  and 
rolled  it  down  from  under  the  tree ;  the  rock  rolled  down, 
and  went  into  a  bush,  and  disturbed  a  duiker.  The  duiker 
ran,  and  got  into  a  bush.  A  buffalo  happened  to  be  lying 
in  the  bush.  The  buffalo  ran  away,  (for)  it  was  afraid  of 
the  duiker.  The  buffalo  met  a  man  who  was  hunting,  and 
it  killed  him.     But  when  people  saw  the  vultures,  they  ran, 

*  This  is  the  Zulu,  and.  I  believe,  the  real  name  of  the  Chief  whom  the 
newspapers  call  Seeocoeni. 
B 
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itse  se  se  'molcrileng.  'Me  yana  ba  ema,  ba  botsanya, — 
"Motho  eo  o  bolailoe  eng  ?  "  Yanong  ba  bona  tlhako. — 
"  Tlhako  e  e  ntle  ea  nare  ! — Nare  e  rile  e  tla  tloga,  e  tla  go 
bolaea  motho,  e  coa  kae  ?  " — Ba  e  latela  ka  tlhako ;  ba 
jitlhela  e  lule  mo  setlharing.  Ba  re,  "  Nare  e  rile  e  tla  coa 
mo  setlharing,  e  cosicoe  eng  ? "  Ba  ne  ba  batla  se  se  e 
cositseng.  Ba  bona  tlhako  ea  phuti.  Ba  botsanya — "Phuti 
e  rile  e  tla  tloga,  e  tla  go  cosa  nare,  e  ne  e  coa  kae?"  Le  bone 
ba  e  latela  ka  tlhako ;  ba  re,  "  Phuti  e  ne  ea  coa  mo  se- 
tlharing se. — Phuti  e  rile  e  tla  tloga,  e  coa  mo  setlharing  se,  e 
cosicoe  eng  ?  "  Ba  bona  lencoe  ;  ba  re,  "  Lencoe  ye,  le  rile 
le  tloga,  le  tla  go  cosa  phuti,  le  coa  kae  ?  "  Ba  re,  "  Lencoe 
ye,  le  coa  mo  mayenga."  Ba  le  latela,  ba  re,  "  Lencoe  ye, 
le  kgoromelicoe  eng  ?  "  Ba  jitlhela  lencoe  le  lule  |a  tlase  ga 
setlhare. — Ba  re,  "  Motho  ke  eo  o  tlositseng  lencoe,  a  rema 
setlhare  se."  Yana  ke  gone  ba  tlogang,  ba  re,  "  Ana  motho 
eo  o  na  a  batlang  ? — litlhare  li  le  lintsi : — a  tloga  a  tla  go 
cosa  li  letseng." 


Ke  gone  puo  e  ne  ea  simologa  yalo ;  'me  batho  ba  re, 
"Ana  motho  o  na  a  tloga  a  tla  go  rema,  a  cosa  li  letseng  ! — 
Tlhotlha  logolo  e  cosa  li  letseng." 

E  thaegile  fa. 


NOTES  on    Tlhotlha  logolo  e  cosa  U  letseng. 
(By  the  Rev.   W.  Henry  E.  Bevan.) 
This  is  an  old  Secoana  saying. 

Another  form  of  it  is    Tlotlo-logoh  lo  o  phage  lo  cosa  li 
letseng,  winch  I  cannot  translate. 
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and  found  the  man  dead.  They  did  not  know  what  had 
killed  him.  So  then  they  stood  and  asked  one  another, 
"  What  was  this  man  killed  by  ?  "  Then  they  saw  a  hoof 
(-print).  "  A  fine  hoof  (-print)  of  a  buffalo  !  — When  the 
buffalo  went  out  for  to  kill  the  man,  where  did  it  come 
from?" — They  followed  it  by  the  hoof  (-print) ;  they  foimd 
it  came  out  of  a  bush.  They  said,  "When  the  buffalo  came 
out  of  the  bush,  what  disturbed  it  ?  "  They  looked  for  what 
had  disturbed  it.  They  saAv  the  hoof( -print)  of  the  duiker. 
They  asked  one  another,  "When  the  duiker  went  for  to 
disturb  the  buffalo,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  "  and  they  too 
followed  it  by  the  hoof(-print) ;  they  said,  "  The  duiker 
came  out  of  this  bush.  But  when  the  duiker  went  for  to 
come  out  of  this  bush,  what  disturbed  it  ?  "  They  saw  the 
rock  ;  they  said,  "  This  rock  when  it  went  for  to  disturb  the 
duiker,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  "  They  said,  "  This  rock 
came  from  those  rocks.'' — They  followed  it  (up),  and  said, 
"  What  pushed  this  rock  ?  "  They  found  the  rock  had  come 
from  under  a  tree.  They  said,  "  Oh !  it  was  a  man  who 
moved  the  rock,  in  cutting  down  this  tree."  And  so  then 
they  went,  and  said,  "  Whatever  did  that  man  want? — there 
were  plenty  of  trees  ; — he  went  and  disturbed  things  that 
were  lying  still." 

So  this  is  how  the  saying  began ;  and  people  said,  "  The 
man  Avent  out  for  to  cut  wood,  and  disturbed  things  that 
were  lying  still !  Much  searching  disturbs  things  that  were 
lying  still ! " — 

Thus  (the  saying)  became  established. 


I  do  not  understand  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
proverb  in  the  first  form  of  it  which  I  have  given,  although 
I  have  guessed  at  the  general  sense  of  it.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  some  one  who  knows  more  Secoana  than  I  do  will 
explain  both  forms  in  the  Folk-lore  Journal. 
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The  story  upon  the  proverb  is  in  modern  Secoaua.  It 
was  very  well  told  by  a  clever  young  man,  who  seemed  to 
repeat  it  accurately  from  memory,  just  as  he  had  heard  it : 
and  I  have  written  it  down  verbatim  from  his  lips. 

It  is  full  of  auxiliary  verbs,  which  are  as  baffling  to  a 
translator  as  the  Greek  particles.  One  recurring  phrase  I 
have  rendered  by  the  provincialism  "for  to."  I  did  this 
just  to  indicate  the  redundancy  of  the  original:     *     *     *. 

The  Phuti  is  a  small  mouse-coloured  buck.  I  am  told  it 
is  called  in  Dutch  duiker. 


In  a  letter  dated  Molepohle,  Oct.  2\st,  1879,  the  Rev. 
Roger  Price  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  deeply  interested  in  Bishop  Callaway's  paper* 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Cape  Monthly  Magazine  *    *    *. 

"  In  a  foot-note  Bishop  Callaway  says,  "  It  Avould  be  very 
desirable  to  know  if  the  Waganda  have  a  word  corresponding 
to  Unkulunkulu."  Having  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  dialects 
of  Eastern  Africa,  especially  of  the  KisAvahili,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  a  very  striking  correspondence  be- 
tween the  very  word  "  Kintu  "  mentioned  by  Stanley,  and 
Unkulunkulu.  The  prefix  Ki  in  Kiswahili,  like  the  prefix 
Se  in  Secwana,  is  frequently  used  to  express  what  belongs 
to  or  represents  or  distinguishes  the  radical  part  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  from  others.  For  instance,  Secwana 
not  only  means  the  language  of  the  Bacwana,  but  any  thing 
and  every  thing  which  is  peculiar  to  that  people : — it  is 
Secwana  as  distinguished  from  what  is  peculiar  to  people  of 
other  nations.     The  same  is  true,  I  think,  of  the  prefix  Ki  in 

[*  The  paper  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Price  was  entitled  "  Some  Points  of 
Correspondence  between  the  Folk-lore  of  Central  Africa  and  that  of  the 
Kafirs,  and  Chaldca,"  and  appeared  in  the  Caj>e  Monthly  Magazine  for 
March,  1879.] 
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Kiswahili.  It  strikes  me  therefore  that  Kintu  would  mean 
a  representative  manor  person  (a  kind  of  abstract  humanity). 
If  I  am  right  in  my  surmise,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have  a  very  striking  correspondence  to  the  Unkulunkulu  of 
the  Zulus. 

"  Of  course  both  the  Se  of  Secwana  and  the  Ki  of  Ki- 
swahili  have,  as  well  as  the  more  limited  use  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  also  a  much  wider  and  general  application." 

[The  Rev.  J.  Rath  (formerly  in  Hereroland),  who  read  the 
above  remarks,  has  added  to  them  the  following  note  :  "  Com- 
pare otyiherero,  otyindu."~\ 
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THE    DISTRIBUTION   OF  ANIMALS,  &c,  &c, 

AFTER  THE  CREATION,  AS  RELATED 

BY    A    KAFIR.* 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bain.f) 

A  very  intelligent  old  Kafir  once  told  me,  in  a  conversa- 
tion about  the  Creation,  that  the  Kafirs  fully  believed  in  a 
Supreme  Being  or  Teco  (click  on  the  c),\  and  that  their 
version  of  the  distribution  of  animals,  &c,  &c,  after  the 
Creation,  was  thus : — 

Teco  had  every  description  of  stock  and  property. 

There  were  three  nations  created,  viz.,  the  whites,  the 
Amakosa  or  Kafirs,  and  the  Amalouw  or  Hottentots.  A 
day  was  appointed  for  them  to  appear  before  the  Teco  to 
receive  whatever  he  might  apportion  to  each  tribe.  While 
they  were  assembling,  a  honey  bird,[)  or  honey  guide,  came 

[°  Whether  this  story  is  originally  a  Kafir  one,  is  not  yet  clear.  A 
Bayeye  version,  given  to  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Hahn  by  Mr.  Edwards,  will  be 
found  on  page  34  of  the  present  number.] 

•f  With  regard  to  the  above,  Mr.  Bain,  in  a  letter  dated  Rondebosch, 
15th  Febry.,  1880,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Enclosed  is  a  Kafir  version  of  the  distribution  of  animals  after  the 
creation,  which  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of,  although  it  is  many 
years  ago  since  it  was  related.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  rather 
a  good  version,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  I  have  such  a  good  recol- 
lection of  it." 

%  [Probably  u'Tizo."] 

||  The  Hottentots  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  sacred  duty  to  follow  the 
honey  guide.    I  have  known  them  to  neglect  important  duties,  while  1 
have  been  out  Roadsurveying,  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  honey 
bird,  regardless  of  consequences. 
C 
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fluttering  by,  and  all  the  Hottentots  ran  after  it,  whistling 
and  making  the  peculiar  noise  they  generally  do  while  fol- 
lowing this  wonderful  little  bird.  The  Tcco  remonstrated 
with  them  about  their  behaviour,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
thereupon  denounced  them  as  a  vagrant  race  that  would 
have  to  exist  on  wild  roots  and  honey  beer,*  and  possess 
no  stock  whatever. 

When  the  fine  herds  of  cattle  were  brought,  the  Kafirs 
became  very  much  excited, —the  one  exclaiming,  "That 
black    and  white  cow  is  mine  ! "  and  another,  "  That  red 


THE  OX  WHICH   RETURNED  TO  LIFE. 

(Contributed  by  tbe  Rev.  William  Ireland.)! 

Esikatini  esi  tile  kwaku  kona  inkosi  inezinkomo  eziningi ; 
zinenkabi  enkulu  kakulu.  Izinkomo  zayo  za  z'aluswa 
yindodana  yayo,  ku  yi  yona  yodwa  nje  yodwa  nje  kuyise. 

Kwati  ngolunye  usuku  alusile,  kwa  fika  impi  ya  zi  tata 
izinkomo  lezo  kanye  nomjana ;  ba  be  sa  linge  uku  quba 
inkabi  leyo  ya  nqaba  ukuhamba  ba  se  be  ti  kunijuna  unia  a 
yi  hambisa  ba  zo  m  bulala. 

Umjana  wa  se  hlabelcla  nga  la  'mazwi ;  "  Semkuya, 
Semkuya,  si  ye  ka  Magaguye,  hamba  belu,  hamba,  belu,  si 
ya  bulawa,  li  fa  li  nje."  Nembala  inkabi  ya  hamba. 

°  This  is  a  most  intoxicating  beverage. 

f  [This  and  the  following  pieeo  of  Native  literature  in  Zulu  were 
originally  written  down  by  Jeremiah  Mali,  a  Native  Teacher  belonging 
to  the  American  Mission  in  Natal,  and  wero  sent  to  the  Grey  Library 
by  the  Rev.  William  Ireland  in  1878.  The  latter  gentleman  has 
recently  been  so  good  as  to  forward  a  second  copy  of  these  tales, 
accompanied  not  only  by  the  translation  here  printed,  but  also  by  a 
literal  interlineary  one,  both  executed  by  himself.  A  third  version  of  the 
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cow  and  black  bull  are  mine  !  "  and  so  on,  till  at  last  the 
Teeo,  whose  patience  had  been  severely  taxed  by  their 
shouts  and  unruly  behaviour,  denounced  them  as  a  restless 
people,  who  would  only  possess  cattle. 

The  whites  patiently  waited  until  they  received  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  property.  Hence,  the  old 
Kafir  observed,  "  You  whites  have  got  every  thing.  We 
Kafirs  have  only  cattle,  while  the  Amalouw  or  Hottentots 
have  nothing."* 

(Signed)        T.  Bain. 


THE  OX  WHICH  RETUBNED  TO  LIFE. 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  king,  who  had  very  many 
cattle ;  and  among  them  an  ox  that  was  very  large.  His 
cattle  were  herded  by  his  son,  even  the  only  son,  the  only 
one  of  his  father. 

It  happened  one  day  while  he  was  herding,  there  came  an 
army,  and  took  off  those  cattle  together  with  the  boy ; 
while  they  tried  to  drive  that  ox,  he  refused  to  go,  and  they 
said  (or  while  they  say)  to  the  boy,  if  he  did  not  make  Mm 
go,  they  would  kill  him. 

So  the  boy  began  singing,  in  these  words :  "  Semkuya, 
Semkuya,  we  are  going  to  Magaguye,  go  on,  then,  go  on, 
then,  we  are  killed,  the  world  is  dead,  just  dead."  And 
truly  the  ox  went  on. 

story  of  the  boy  and  the  wonderful  ox  (given  in  two  versions  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Folk-lore  Journal,  will  be  found  in  the  Zulu 
"  Nursery  Tales,"  &c.,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  John's  (Vol.  I.— 
Part  IV.,  pp.  221—237),  entitled  Ubongopa  Kamagadhlela.'] 

'  [Apparently  the  Kafir  who  narrated  the  above  to  Mr.  Bain  can  only 
have  had  impoverished  specimens  of  the  Hottentot  race  before  his 

eyes.] 

c2 
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Ba  hamba  ke,  umfana  e  de  sho  njalo  i  nge  ma  inkabi  ba 
w.Q  ba  fika  ekaya.  Ya  ti  i  sesangweni,  ye  ma  washo  unrfana, 
"  Semkuya,  Semkuya,  si  ya  ku  Magaguye,  ngena  belu,  ngena 
belu,  si  ya  bulawa,  izizwe  zonke  zi  ya  bona  ukuba  si  ya 
bulawa,  li  fa  li  nje ;"  i  linge  uku  ngena  inkabi,  inkabi  ya- 
hluleke,  ngoba  isango  la  li  lincane  ;  si  qaqwe  isibaya  ingene. 


Kute  ngangomso  iti  inkosi  niayihlatywe.  Ku  butane 
abantu  bayo  ke  bonke.  A  be  sa  ti  umuntu  uyayi  hlaba  a 
zihlaba,  ku  suke  omunye,  na  ye  a  zihlabe ;  ba  buyele  ku- 
mfana  a  sho,  "  Semkuya,  Semkuya,  si  ya  ku  Magaguye, 
hlabeka  belu,  hlabeka  belu,  si  ya  bulawa,  izizwe  zonke  zi  ya 
bona  ukuba  si  ya  bulawa,  li  fa  li  nje,  nembala  i  hlabeke  i  fe 
ba  yi  hlinze  ke,  ba  yi  qeda. 

A  ti  umfana,  ingaqale  idhliwe  'muntu  a  ke  ba  hambe  bonke 
ba  ye  koteza  ehlatini  elikude,  kung  a  sali  nenja  nenkuku 
ekaya,  ku  sale  yena  yedwa.     Nembala  ba  hambe  bonke. 


Ba  i\  be  sa  hambilc  umfana  a  sale  a  tate  izito  zonke  a  zi 
beke  njengezindawo  zazo,  a  tate  isikumba,  a  yimboze  a  sho  a 
ti;  "  Semkuya,  Semkuya,  si  ya  ku  Magaguye,  hlangana  belu, 
hlangana  belu,  si  ya  bulawa,  izizwe  zonke  zi  ya  bona  ukuba 
si  ya  bulawa,  lrfa  li  nje."  Nembala  i  hlauganc  inkabi  a  ti 
hamba,  i  hambe,  a  hamba-ke  umfana  ehamb1  chlabelela  aze 
aye  a  f  ike  ekaya ;  kwa  f  unwa  kwaze  kwadelwa.  Ba  manga- 
la  bonke  abantu  ukuzwa  indaba  yake. 
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They  went  on,  the  boy  still  repeating  the  same  words, 
and  the  ox  did  not  stand  still  till  they  arrived  at  home. 
"When  he  was  at  the  entrance  (of  the  kraal  understood)  he 
stood  still,  the  boy  repeated,  the  boy:  "  Semknya,  Semkuya, 
we  are  going  to  Magaguye,  go  in  then,  go  in  then,  we  are 
killed,  all  nations  they  see  that  we  are  killed,  the  world  is 
dead,  just  dead ;"  the  ox  tried  to  go  in  but  was  unable, 
because  the  gate  was  too  small ;  the  kraal  being  broken 
down,  he  went  in. 

It  happened  on  the  morrow,  the  king  said,  let  him  be 
slaughtered.  All  his  people  gathered  together  ;  Avhen  any 
one  tried  to  stab  him,  he  stabbed  himself,  up  gets  another 
one,  and  he  stabs  himself;  they  return  to  the  boy,  he  still 
repeating,  "  Semkuya,  Semkuya,  we  are  going  to  Magaguye, 
be  stabbed  then,  be  stabbed  then,  we  are  killed,  the  nations 
all  see  that  we  are  killed,  the  world  is  dead,  just ;"  so  it  was 
stabbed,  and  died ;  they  went  on  skinning  it,  until  they  had 
finished. 

The  boy  said  [that]  he  must  not  begin  to  be  eaten  by 
any  one,  but  every  body  must  go  and  get  firewood,  in  the 
bush  far  away,  no  one  must  remain  at  home,  not  even  a  dog 
or  a  fowl  ;  there  must  remain  himself  alone ;  and  sure 
enough  they  all  went. 

When  they  had  gone,  the  boy  remaining  behind  took  all 
the  pieces  and  put  them,  each  in  their  proper  places,  and 
took  the  skin  and  covered  it  (the  flesh)  and  sang,  "  Se- 
mkuya, Semkuya,  we  are  going  to  Magaguye,  be  stuck 
together  then,  be  stuck  together  then,  we  are  killed,  the 
nations  all  see,  they  see  that  we  are  killed,  the  world  is  dead 
just."  And  sure  enough  the  ox  got  stuck  together,  and 
he  [the  boyj  said,  go,  and  the  ox  went  on  his  way,  and  the 
boy  went  along,  singing  as  he  went,  until  he  reached  home  ; 
he  was  sought  for  until  they  had  given  lum  up.  All  tJ.e 
people  wondered  to  hear  his  story. 
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Bati  be  fika  ekaya  nezinkuni  ababe  mebile  ba  ni  f  uniana 

engaseko. 

Kwase  ku  ba  ukupela. 

Jeremiah   Mali. 


THE  STORY  OF  UMKTYTTAXA. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  William  Ireland.) 

Kwa  ku  kona  inkosi  inc  'nkabi  cnkiilu  impela.  Futi  ke 
inamadodana  ke  amauye.  Kwa  ti  ke  erava  kwesikati  ya 
zala  indodana  enye  i  gama  layo  ku  Unikuywana  umfana 
lowo. 

Inkosi  ke  yati  ke  ku  'nrfana  lowo  inalale  enkabini  enkulu 
leyo.  Nembala  ke  unrfana  wa  lala  esibayeni  enkabini  leyo 
wa  za  wa  kula. 

Ute  lapa  e  sekulile  unxfana  uyise  wa  ti  nialuse  izinkomo 
ngoba  wa  yesaba  eti  funa  abafo  wabo  ba  ze  baniapuce  ifa 
lake,  nembala  lapo  umfana  wa  lusa.  Ku  te  esekwaluseni  wa 
zunywa  ubutongo,  wa  lala,  kwati  esalele  kwa  fika  amasela, 
la  ti  elinye  ma  si  m  bulale  ;  kodwa  elinye  la  ti  Qa ;  ingane 
noma  evuka  angeke  enza  luto,  base  be  ya  m  yeka  ba  quba 
izinkomo  ba  liamba  nazo. 


Kepa  inkabi  leyo  enkulu  ya  sala  nayo  i  lele.  Ya  vuka 
inkabi  leyo,  ya  ya  kumfana  ya  m  zamazisa.  Kodwa  umfana 
aze  a  vuka,  ya  se  i  ya  m  sliiya  ya  landela  ezinye  izinkomo. 
Wa  lala  wa  lala  unrfana  lowo,  wa  vuka.  Ute  e  vuka,  wa  ye 
nga  sazi  boni  izinkomo.  Wa  ti  ukufuna  funa  wa  ye  se  bona 
amasondo  azo.  Wa  zi  landela.  Ute  e  qamuka  egqumeni, 
wa  ye  zi  bona  zi  ngapesheya  komf  ula ;  wa  ye  se  klela 
emfuleni. 
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When  they  arrived  at  home,  with  the  firewood,  those  who 
had  stolen  him  found  him  gone. 
And  so  ended  the  matter. 


THE  STORY  OF  UMKUYWANA. 


There  was  once  a  king,  who  had  an  ox  that  was  very- 
large  indeed.  He  also  had  some  sons.  It  happened  that 
after  a  time  there  was  horn  to  him  another  son,  Avhose  name 
was  Umkuywana. 

The  king  told  the  boy  to  sleep  with  the  large  ox.  And 
sure  enough  the  hoy  slept  in  the  kraal  with  that  ox,  until 
he  grew  up. 

It  happened  when  the  boy  grew  up  his  father  said  he 
must  herd  the  cattle,  for  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  lest  his 
brothers  come  and  wrest  from  him  Ids  inheritance,  and  sure 
enough  then  the  boy  herded.  It  happened  while  he  was 
herding,  he  was  overpowered  by  sleep,  and  went  fast  to 
sleep.  It  happened,  while  he  slept,  there  came  thieves  ; — 
said  one  of  them,  Let  us  kill  him ;  but,  another  said, 
No ;  the  child,  even  if  he  wakes  up,  he  can't  do  any  thing  ; 
so  they  left  him  alone,  and  drove  off  the  cattle  and  away 
they  went  with  them. 

However  that  large  ox  remained,  and  it  also  slept.  When 
the  ox  waked  up,  he  went  to  the  boy  and  shook  him,  but 
the  boy  did  not  wake  up,  and  so  he  left  him,  and  followed 
the  other  cattle.  So  on  he  slept  and  slept,  this  same  boy, 
and  then  awoke.  When  he  had  awakened,  he  could  no 
longer  see  the  cattle.  He  then  searched  and  searched  until 
he  discovered  their  tracks ;  he  folloAved  after  them.  At 
length,  climbing  up  a  little  hill,  he  saw  them  on  the  other 
side  of  a  river :  he  went  on  down  to  the  river. 
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E  se  fika,  unrfula  u  gcwele ;  wa  ponsa  itongwane  lake 
ngapesheya.  Emva  wa  ponsa  izinduko ;  emva  kwaloko,  wa 
ponsa  umutya,  kodwa  noko  umfula  a  wa  ze  wa  sho  wa  se 
zi  puma  yena.  Ku  te  lapo  e  se  pakati  umfula  wa  daniuka 
wa  wela  ke,  wa  haniba,  wa  landela  izinkoino  lezo;  a  se  mlinda 
amasela  lawo,  a  ye  se  hamba  na  ye  kanye  nezinkomo  be  ya 
ekaya. 


Ba  ti  lapa  se  be  fika  ekaya  kwa  puma  abafazi  ba  hlaba 
imikosi  be  ti  namlilanje  nje  kudliliwanomalusi  wazo,  lialala! 
Inkosi  yalow'  mzi,  wa  si  biza  lowo  'mfana  iti  itanda  ukum 
bona.  I  te  inkosi  ukubona  uinfana  emulile  ya  ti  ma  be 
indodana  yayo  yesibili  ba  se  be  kula  kanye  kanye  nendodana 
yenkosi. 

Kwati  lapa  sebe  zinsizwa  kwa  tiwa  inkabi  leyo  enkulu,  ma 
yi  hlatywe.  Ba  be  sa  ti  ba  ya  yihlaba  inkabi  ka  ya  ze  ya 
wa  kwa  ze  kwa  Juduruala  ilanga.  Inkosi  ya  si  biza  umalusi 
wa  lezo  'zinkomo.  Wa  ti,  umalusi,  lapa  isrfile  ya  hlinzwa 
ingosiwa  ingadhliwa,  ma  yo  butelwa  inqwaba  n je  endlilini, 
endhlini  i  be  nye;  ba  ti  abantu  ba  harube  bonke  ba  yo  geza 
em/fuleni  o  kude.  Nembala  ke  yase  i  ya  ja  inkabi  leyo, 
seyenziwa  njengo  ku  tyo  kwake  umalusi,  kodwa  yena  waya 
ko  lala  endlilini  yake. 


Bate  sebehambile,  bonke  abantu,  kwa  fika  amadklozi  ayi 
dhla  yonke  inyama  leyo ;  ba  te  be  buya  abantu  ekugezeni,  ba 
fumanisa  inyama  isidbliwe  yonke.  Ba  buza  ku  'nialusi. 
Wati  kazi,  ingabe  ba  geze,  ba  sliiya  amabala,  inyama  ya 
dhlewa  amadlilozi. 

Kwa  se  ku  ba  uku  pela. 

Jeremiah  Mali. 
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When  he  reached  the  river,  it  was  full ;  he  threw  his 
snuffbox  on  the  other  side ;  after  that,  he  threw  his  walking- 
sticks,  after  that  he  threw  his  umuti/a,  but  nevertheless  the 
river  did  not  go  down,  so  then  he  threw  himself  in.  It  so 
happened  that,  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  it 
went  down,  so  he  crossed  over,  he  went  on,  and  followed  the 
cattle ; — they  still  waiting  for  him  those  same  thieves,  and 
went  along  with  him,  together  with  the  cattle,  going  home- 
ward. 

It  happened  when  they  were  just  reaching  home,  there 
came  out  women,  and  shouted,  saying,  To-day  there  is 
eaten  up  even  the  herder  of  them,  Hurrah !  The  chief  of 
that  kraal  then  called  that  same  boy,  saying  he  wished  to 
see  him.  When  the  chief  saw  he  was  a  pretty  boy,  he  said 
he  must  be  his  second  son.  So  they  grew  up  together,  he, 
and  the  chief's  son. 

It  happened,  when  they  had  become  young  men,  it 
happened  that  the  ox,  that  same  large  one,  was  slaughtered. 
They  tried  to  slaughter  the  ox,  but  he  would  not  fall  down 
until  the  sun  became  hot.  Then  the  chief  called  the  herder 
of  those  cattle.  Said  the  herder,  When  it  (the  ox)  is  dead 
and  skinned,  it  must  not  be  roasted  or  eaten,  let  it  be  just 
put  together  in  a  pile,  in  the  house,  in  one  house ;  then  the 
people  must  all  go  and  bathe,  in  a  river,  far  away.  And 
truly,  when  the  ox  died,  it  was  done  unto  him  according  to 
the  saying  of  the  herder,  but  he  went  and  lay  down  (slept) 
in  his  house. 

When  all  the  people  were  gone,  the  Ancestral  spirits 
came  and  eat  up  all  the  meat,  and  when  the  people  returned 
from  bathing,  they  found  all  the  meat  eaten  up.  They 
inquired  of  the  herdsman.  He  replied  he  did  not  know ; 
perhaps  in  bathing  they  had  left  some  spots,  and  the  meat 
had  been  eaten  by  the  Ancestral  spirits. 

There  the  matter  ended. 
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BANYANA    BA    BAFURUTSI    BA    LO- 
MOLOGrANA    LE    BO'RABO. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Henry  R.  Bevan.)° 

Erile  bogologolo  basimane  le  basetsana  ba  bo  ba  tshameka 
e  le  maitsibooa.  Ba  ne  ba  tshameka  koa  thoko  ea  motse  : 
— ba  se  rao  tengf  ga  ore.  'Me  yana  ka  ba  sa  tshameka,  eo 
mougoe  a  re,  "  Puluugoane  !  Puluugoane  !  " — a  lela  |ela  yaka 
Pulungoane,  go  re  Ao-o-o-o-o-o  a  ba  tshabisa.  Ba  ba  koa 
pele  ba  siia  ba  le  bantsi :  ba  ba  koa  raorago  ba  ba  sala 
raorago  :  le  ene  eo  o  koa  raorago,  eo  o  na  a  lira  Puluugoane,  le 
ene  a  sala  a  taboga  raorago  ga  bone.  Ba  sala  ba  siia  thata  ; 
ba  siela  rare  ; — ga  ba  ka  ba  tlliola  ba  booa. 

Ba  ea  go  aga  koa  Clioenyane.  Ba  agile  motse  gone  ka 
ntlha  ea  bopkirinia-tsatsi,  koa  Motllioaring  ;  ba  bapetse  thata. 
Lithutubula  tsa  bone  li  golile  tbata  ;  li  kana  ka  maye ;  e  le  tse 
li  kana-kana. 

Erile  Batlhoaro  ba  ile  go  coma,  ba  ba  bona,  ba  ba  botsa,  ba 
re,  "  Lo  ba  kae  ?"  'Me  ba  re,  "  Bachoeng."  'Me  ba  re,  "  Lo 
tsile  leng  Jano?"  'Me  ba  re,  "Re  tsile  re  santse  re  le  banyana." 
'Me  yana  ba  j"itlha  ;  ba  bolela  bo  rabone.  Me  ba  paleloa  ka 
ntlha  ea  letsatsi ;  ba  se  ka  ba  ea  go  ba  bona.  Koa  go  yone 
lejatshe,  ga  go  metse : — ba  paleloa  ka  ntlha  lenyora  go  ea 


*  [The  above  Setshuana  story  was  given  to  Mr.  13evan  by  one  of 
the  Batlhoaro.  In  a  letter,  transmitting  the  story  and  accompanying 
Notes,  dated  Kimhcrlcy,  May  27,  1879,  Mr.  Bevan  writes  with  regard 
to  the  Native  narrator  as  follows  :  "  I  do  not  think  he  speaks  very 
good  Sccoana,  but  you  have  the  language  verbatim  as  it  fell  from  his 
lips.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  arranging  his  story  a  little,  since  he 
did  not  give  it  me  in  a  consecutive  statement,  but  in  answer  to 
questions.'"] 

The  Batlhoaro  (or  Batlhwarv),  Mr.  Bovan  lolls  us,  "  live  about  Kuril- 
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[HOW]  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  BAFURUTSI 
SEPARATED  FROM  THEIR  FATHERS. 


Long,  long  ago,  the  boys  and  girls  were  at  play  in  the 
evening.  They  were  playing  outside  of  the  town ; — they 
were  not  inside  it.  And  so,  while  they  were  at  play,  one 
[of  them]  said,  u  Fulungoane  !*  Pulungoane  !  " — bleating  like 

a  Ptdungoane,  fe  Ao — o — o — o — o — o ,"  and  made  them 

flee.  There  were  a  number  in  front,  and  they  ran,  those 
who  were  behind  followed ;  and  he  who  was  last  [of  all], 
[the  one]  who  did  the  Fulungoane,  he  too  followed  and  ran 
after  them.  So  then  they  ran  hard  ; — they  ran  away  ; — 
and  they  never  came  back  again. 

They  went  to  live  at  Choenyane,  and  built  a  town  there 
towards  the  West,  at  Motlhoare.  They  became  very  rich. 
Their  rubbish  heaps  are  very  high ;  they  are  equal  to 
mountains  ;  they  are  enormous. 

When  the  JBatlhoaro  went  to  hunt,  they  found  them,  and 
asked  them,  "Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ?" 
and  they  said,  "  We  are  Bachoeng."  And  they  said, "  When 
did  you  come  here  ?"  and  they  said,  "  We  came  when  we 
were  still  children."  So  then  they  (the  Batlhoaro)  arrived 
(at  home),  and  told  their  (the  Bachoeng's")  fathers  ; — but  they 
were  prevented  by  the  sun ;  they  did  not  go  to  see  them. 
In  that  land,  there  is  no  water : — they  went  prevented  by 

man,  Dr.  Moffat's  mission  station."  He  adds  that  their  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Motlhoare,  an  olive  tree."] 

[f  In  this  and  the  following  piece  of  Native  Literature,  an  ng  has 
had  to  be  substituted  for  the  n  with  the  mark  "  over  it,  used  by 
Mr.  Bevan.] 

*  The  narrator  says  that  the  Pulungoane  is  a  black  buck,  with  horns 
bent  in  the  middle,  like  a  man's  elbows.  He  says  that  the  game  of 
Pulungoane  is  a  common  one  among  the  Becoana  children. 
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go  ba  bona.     'Me  Batlhoaro  ke  bone  ba  ba  ne  ba  ba  fitlka 
gone,  ka  ntlha  gone  ba  noa  kgengoe. 

Batlliaping  kgengoe  e  ba  paletse.     Fa  ba  ka  noa  kgengoe, 
ba  tla  shoa  bone. 


SOME  BELIEFS  CONCERNING   THE    BA- 
KGALAGALI.* 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Henry  R.  Bevan.) 

Bakgalagali  ba  baea  lilo  tsa  bone  koa  nageng  mo  mokaleng  ; 
ba  lira  ntlo  koa  golimo  go  boloka  lilo  gone.  (Lilo  tse  li 
pegiloeng  li  na  le  more  o  o  bolaeang.)  Ba  boloka  metllioela 
ea  bone,  gore  beng  ba  bone  ba  se  ka  ba  li  tsaea. 


Fa  mongoe  a  tla  palama  gone  a  li  tsaea,  ga  ba  'molaee  ka 
mabogo  : — o  tla  shoa  mo  nageng  :  motlha  mongoe  tau  e  ka 

[*  With  regard  to  the  above  (given  by  the  narrator  already  men- 
tioned on  page  30),  Mr.  Bevan  remarks  :  "  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
see  how  the  Bakgalagali,  a  weak  and  timorous  race,  are  protected  by 
the  notion  that  it  is  uncanny  to  meddle  with  them." 

The  following  notes  regarding  Betshuana  tribes,  also  kindly  sent  by 
Mr.  Bevan,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  will  be  of  interest  here. 

"  ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT   BECOANA   TRIBES." 

"  We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  their  history.  I  am  learning  to 
believe  that  there  are  two  main  branches  now  extant  from  a  primeval 
Secoana  stock, — the  Batlhaping  and  the  Bafurutsi.  The  Setlhaping 
language  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  unaltered  state. 

"  The  habitat  of  the  Batlhaping  is  to  the  West ;  that  of  the  Bafurutsi 
to  the  East. 

"  I  cannot  find  out  the  derivation  of  the  name  Bafurutsi. 

"  The  Barolong  and  the  Jiakoena  are  both  said  to  be  offshoots  of 
the  Bafurutsi. 

"  The  Bakwena  and  the  Bachwcng  arc  quite  distinct  subtribes. 
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thirst  from  going  to  see  them.  But  it  was  the  Batlhoaro 
who  found  them,  for  they  drink  the  kgengoe*  As  for  the 
Batlhaping,  they  cannot  manage  the  kgengoe.  If  they  drink 
the  kgengoe,  they  will  die.f 


SOME    BELIEFS    CONCERNING    THE 
BAKGALAGALI. 


The  Bakgalagali  put  their  things  in  the  veldt  in  the 
Camel-Thorn  tree,  they  make  a  house  aloft  to  keep  (their) 
things  safe  there. 

The  things  that  are  hung  up  (in  the  trees)  have  deadly 
poison  (on  them).  They  keep  their  skins  of  wild  animals 
safe  (in  this  way),  in  order  that  their  masters  may  not  take 
them. 

If  any  one  shall  climb  up  there,  and  take  them,  they  do 
not  kill  Mm  with  (their)  hands  : — he   will  die  in  the  veldt. 

11  The  Batlhwaro  live  about  Kuruman,  Dr.  Moffat's  mission  station. 
Their  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Motlhoare,  an  olive  tree. 

"  The  Bakgalagali,  '  people  of  the  desert '  (Kgalagali),  are  said  to  be 
degenerate,  halfstarved  Batlhwaro.  They  have  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  ;  but  no  large  cattle.  They  live  mainly  by  hunting.  They  are 
Berfs  to  the  Batlhwaro  at  present ;  but  they  have  serfs  under  them, 
Masoroa,  some  sort  of  Baroa  (Bushmen). 

"  The  Bakgalagali  are  said  to  speak  a  distinct  dialect  of  Secoana. 
Their  habitat  is  far  to  the  westward  of  this  (i.e.,  Christiana,  Kimberley, 
whence  Mr.  Bevan  writes).  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them.  The  Mis- 
sionaries at  Kuruman  would  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  them."] 

•  The  Kgengoe  I  make  out  to  be  the  wild  melon. 

f  The  narrator  explains  that  since  they  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  it 
will  not  relieve  their  thirst  ;  and  so  they  will  die  of  thirst  in  the  desert 
just  as  though  they  had  not  drunk  anything. 
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'molaea,  lefaele  moitloa  o  ka  mo  tlhaba  lonao, — o  ka  shoa  ; 
motlha  mongoe  a  ka  tsena  mo  gae,  a  lumelise  bana  le  litsala 
tsa  gagoe  cotlhe  le  mosali,  a  tsene  mo  thing,  a  tsee  tlhobolo,  a 
ipolaee  ka  esi :  motlha  mongoe  fa  a  simolola  go  bona  litlhooa 
tsa  matlo  a  gagoe,  e  sale  koa  kgakala, — a  shoe  fela. 

Motho  mongoe  (eo  ke  ne  ke  mo  itseng)  oa  Motlhaping,  Sebe- 
keli,  yaka  a  ne  a  ile  go  coma  koa  Kgalagaling  ; — o  na  a  belitse 
Mokgalagali ; — a  boela  yalo  mo  legaeng  ya  gagoe( — a  na  le 
ba  bangoe,  balekane  ba  gagoe) — litlhooa  tsa  matlo  li  sa  ntse  li 
tloma*  li  ketoga, — a  shoa  fela.  Koloi  ea  menoga  ;  ba  mo  isa 
fela  koa  lipupung  ;  ba  ea  go  mo  fitlha. 


"TRADITION  OF  THE  BAYEYE."f 

(Written  by  Mr.  Edwards.) 
Towards  the  sunrising,  where  the  clouds  meet  the  earth, 

•  I  do  not  know  this  auxiliary  verb,  and  have  left  it  out  in  the 
translation.    It  probably  does  not  materially  affect  the  sense, 

f  The  above  curious  account  is  contained  in  part  of  a  manuscript 
formerly  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Hahn  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  remain- 
der of  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  through  the  fire  which  occurred 
on  board  the-  steamer  "  Windsor  Castle  "  in  1874.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Halm, 
in  a  letter  dated  St.  Martin's  Parsonage  (Capo  Town),  February  Uth 
'80,  writes  regarding  it  as  follows  : 

"  The  other  clay  •  •  °  I  found  the  enclosed  paper,  which  is  a 
part  of  Mr.  Edwards'  account  of  Bushman  and  Rayeyo  Traditions,  &c, 
of  which  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  lost,  when  we  had  the  fire  on 
board  the  "  Windsor  Castle."  I  cannot  account  for  it,  how  this  sheet 
strayed  between  my  papers,  which  were  not  affected  by  that  catastrophe. 
Looking  it  through  I  thought  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  Folk-lore  Journal,  giving  some  of  the  customs  and  ideas  of  a 
remarkable  tribe  the  Bayeyc  on  the  banks  of  1  he  Tioghe  and  Ngami, 
of  whoso  history  as  yet  nothing  is  known." 
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Sometimes  a  lion  kills  him  ;  or  a  thorn  pierces  his  foot,  and 
he  dies.  Sometimes  he  enters  his  home,  greets  his  children 
and  all  his  friends  and  his  wife,  goes  into  the  house,  takes 
his  gun,  and  kills  himself.  Sometimes  as  soon  as  he  first 
perceives  the  tops  of  his  houses,  and  while  he  is  still  far  off, 
he  falls  down  dead  (lit.  "  he  dies  only  "). 

A  man  Avhom  I  knew  [said  the  narrator],  a  Motlhaping 
( named)  Sebekeli,  who  had  heen  to  hunt  in  the  Kgalagali, 
and  had  beaten  a  Mokgalagali, — just  as  he  was  returning  to 
his  home — he  had  others  with  him,  his  comrades — as  the 
tops  of  the  houses  were  just  coming  in  sight,  fell  down  dead. 
The  waggon  turned  back,  they  took  him  to  the  burial  place, 
they  went  and  buried  him. 


Urezhwa,  the  great  Being,  created  men  and  animals.  He 
formed  them  first  of  clay,  and  then  put  life  into  them. 

The  Bayeye  claim  to  be  the  firstborn  of  mankind  and 
received  their  present  name  of  Bayeye,  which  signifies 
men,  or  people  ; — or  perhaps  it  may  stand  for  "human,"  as 
they  often  apply  the  singular  Moyeye  to  any  stranger, 
whether  of  their  tribe  or  not.  After  the  Bayeye,  came  the 
Bushmen,  Becuana,  and  other  black  tribes.  The  white  men 
were  formed  last. 

At  the  creation,  each  tribe  received  the  different  amis  and 
implements  which  still  distinguish  them — as  the  Bushmen 
their  bow  and  arrows,  the  Becuana  the  spear  and  shield,  &c., 
&c.  The  Bayeye  received  a  small  model  of  a  canoe,  formed 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  clay.  They  were  told  [to] 
fell  a  large  tree,  [and]  work  it  into  the  shape  of  the  model, 
and  it  would  float  upon  the  water,  and  with  it  they  could 
traverse  the  rivers.  They  account  for  the  white  men  being 
so  much  richer  and  wiser,  by  saying  the  whites  were  not  so 
greedy  as  the  black.     At  the  creation,  the  black  men  were 
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impatient,  and  cried  out,  "  Give  us  our  things,  and  let  us 
go."  The  whites  were  patient,  and  waited,  and  so  received 
all  the  best  gifts,  wisdom,  riches,  &c,  &c. 

Urezhwa,  after  creating  men,  lived  Avith  them  for  a  time, 
and  took  a  wife.  This  wife,  once  upon  a  time,  fell  sick,  and 
he  set  off  in  a  canoe  to  procure  medicine  for  her,  leaving 
orders,  that,  in  case  she  died  during  his  absence,  she  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  she  died, 
and,  becoming  putrid,  the  Bayeye  threw  her  away.  When 
Urezhwa  returned,  he  was  very  angry  when  he  found  they 
had  disobeyed  liis  orders.  So  he  told  them,  that,  if  they  had 
kept  her,  he  would  have  restored  her  to  life  again  ;  and,  in 
the  same  maimer,  when  they  died,  they  should  have  returned 
again.  But,  now,  they  should  die,  and  never  return  again. 
He  then  left  them,  and  went  up  above  into  the  heavens, 
where  he  is  often  seen  to  pass,  and  his  voice  also  heard. 
When  passing  over  the  heavens,  he  passes  very  rapidly,  and 
with  a  great  light. — This  is  most  probably  a  meteor. 

The  Bayeye  have  the  remains  of  a  system  of  worship  still 
amongst  them.  In  every  village,  a  place  of  sacrifice  (or 
perhaps  altar)  is  found.  It  is  a  circular  enclosure, — some- 
times with  a  stage  in  it, — occupying  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Here  the  priest, — who  is  always  the  headman  or  chief, — 
presides.  No  women  are  allowed  to  enter,  neither  young 
men.  All  the  skulls  of  game  killed  are  placed  here.  When 
an  animal  is  killed,  the  priest  selects  certain  parts,  and 
exposes  them  on  the  stage,  for  certain  days,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Batottee  or  departed  spirits.  They  are  afterwards 
taken  down,  and  eaten  by  the  priest  and  some  of  the  old 
men  who  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  A  great  quantity 
of  different  kinds  of  medicine,  fat  of  snakes,  &c,  is  always 
found  in  these  places.  The  Batottee  are  propitiated,  upon 
all  occasions,  by  offerings  of  meat.  Should  any  one  fall 
sick,  the  Doctor  is  called,  to  "  divine."     This  he  does  by 
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burying  an  axe  handle  in  the  ground,  and  beating  the 
ground  firmly  all  round  it.  He  then  runs  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  along  it, — the  other  fingers  resting  upon  it, — as 
if  trying  to  force  it  out.  After  a  great  deal  [of J  hissing, 
with  which  he  accompanies  the  effort,  the  axe  handle  flies 
out.  He  then  communicates  his  discovery,  which  is  in- 
variably the  same  in  every  case.  The  sick  man's  fathers  are 
angry  with  liim  for  neglecting  them.  He  is  told  to  take  a 
piece  of  meat,  offer  up  a  prayer,  and  place  the  meat  on  the 
hedge  round  his  hut. 

Another  curious  custom  amongst  the  Bayeye,  is  the  fact 
of  no  chief  being  succeeded  by  his  sons.  His  successor 
must  be  the  son  of  a  brother,  or  rather  the  son  of  a  sister. 
This  must  be  one  cause  of — [Here  the  fragment  abruptly 
ends"). 
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BUSHMAN   FOLK-LORE. 
I. 

(Contributed  by  a  member  of  the   Working  Committee  of  the  South 
•African  Folk-lore  Society.) 

The  following  translations  of  two  short  pieces  of  Bushman 
folk-lore  are  here  given  in  accordance  with  a  wish  to  this 
effect  which  has  been  expressed  from  Europe.  As  no  type 
as  yet  exists  in  South  Africa  by  which  the  Bushman  lan- 
guage can  be  suitably  represented  in  print,  it  is  not  possible, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  the  original  texts  side  by 
side  with  the  translations.  The  latter  have,  however,  been 
made  with  the  assistance  of  the  narrator,  and  adhere 
as  closely  as  practicable  to  the  original; — the  slightly 
varied  repetitions  which  occur  in  the  original  text  having 
usually  been  retained,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  so  as 
to  convey  a  more  faithful  representation  of  the  style.  The 
narrator  of  the  following  pieces,  a  Bushman,  named  jhan- 
■=£  kass'o,  from  the  so-called  Bushmanland  to  the  South  of  the 
Orange  River,  is  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Bleek/s  excellent  old 
Bushman  Teacher,  flkabbo,  now  dead. 


The  Son  of  the  Wind. 


(Related  by  jhan  =£  Icass'oS) 

The  wind  t  was  formerly  still.     And  he  rolled  (a  ball)  to 

*  jhan^Jeass'o  had  the  above    story    from    his   mother,  fxabbi-an, 
daughter  of  Tsci-tsi  and   zfiJcammi. 

t  The  narrator  explains  that  the  Son  of  (he  Wind  is  here  meant. 
d2 
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!na-ka-ti.  *  He  exclaimed,  "  Oli  Ina-ka-ti  !  there  it 
goes!"  And  !  nu-ka-ti  exclaimed,  "Oh  comrade!  there 
it  goes  !  "  because  /  nd-lia-ti  did  not  know  his  (the  other 
one's)  name.  Therefore,  !  nu-ka-ti  said,  "  Oh  comrade  ! 
there  it  goes  !  "  He  who  was  the  wind,  he  was  the  one  who 
said,  "  Oh    !  nu-ka-ti !  there  it  goes  !  " 

Therefore,  !na-ka-ti  went  to  question  his  mother  about 
the  other  one's  name.  He  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  Our  mother  ! 
Utter  for  me  yonder  comrade's  name  ;  for,  comrade  utters 
my  name  ;  I  do  not  utter  comrade's  name.  I  would  also 
utter  comrade's  name  when  I  am  rolling  (a  ball)  to  him. 
For,  I  do  not  utter  comrade's  name  ;  I  would  also  utter 
his  name,  when  I  roll  a  ball  to  him."  Therefore,  his  mother 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  utter  to  thee  comrade's  name.  For, 
thou  shalt  wait ;  that  father  may  first  shelter  for  us  the 
hut  ;f  that  father  may  first  strongly  shelter  the  hut ;%  and 
then,  I  will  utter  for  thee  comrade's  name.  And  thou  shalt, 
Avhen  I  have  uttered  for  thee  comrade's  name,  thou  must, 
when  I  am  the  one  who  has  uttered  for  thee  comrade's  name, 
***  thou  must  scamper  away,  thou  must  run  home,  that 

"The  Young  Wind,"  explains  the  narrator,  "blew,  while  the  Young 
Wind  felt  that  its  parents  Beemed  formerly  to  have  blown;  for,  they 

were  the  wind.  Therefore,  they  blew.  For  (my)  people  were  not 
those  who  talked  to  me  about  the  Wind's  parents  ;  for,  they  merely 
talked  to  me  about  the  Young  Wind." 

0  The  name  of  fnA-kd'ti  my  informant  appears  to  be  unable  to  ex- 

plain,  as  well  as  (he  two  names  of  the  Wind's  Son,  which  are  given 
later.  It  seems,  however,  probable' (for  reasons  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  state  here)  that  the  two  latter  names  may  bear  reference 
to  noise. 

■j-  They  possessed  a  hut,  probably  a  mat  hut ;— tlio  hut  was  small. 

X  i.e.,  make  a  strong  shelter  of  bushes  over  the  mat  hut. 
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thou  mayst  come  into  the  hut,  whilst  thou  feelest  that  the 
■wind  would  blow  thee  away." 

Therefore,  the  child  went  away ;  they  (the  two  children) 
Went  to  roll  (the  ball)  there.  Therefore,  he  (!?ia-ka-ti) 
again  went  to  his  mother,  he  again  went  to  question  his 
mother,  about  the  other  one's  name.  And  his  mother  ex- 
claimed, sf  \erriten-\  kuan-!knan  it  is  ;  !  gau-\  gaubu-ti  it  is. 
He  is  firritenA  kvan-l  hian ;  he  is  !  gavA  gaubu-ti)  he  is 
jerriten-l  kuan-\  h?/.an." 

Therefore,  fna-ka-ti  went  away.  He  went  to  roll  (the 
ball)  there,  while  he  did  not  utter  the  other  one's  name, 
because  he  felt  that  his  mother  was  the  one  who  had  thus 
spoken  to  him.  She  said,  "  Thou  must  not,  at  first,  utter 
comrade's  name.  Thou  must,  at  first,  be  silent,  even  if 
comrade  be  the  one  who  is  uttering  thy  name.  Therefore, 
thou  shalt,  when  thou  hast  uttered  comrade's  name,  thou 
must  run  home,  whilst  thou  feelest  that  the  wind  would 
blow  thee  away." 

Therefore,  /  na-ka-ti  went  away.  They  Avent  to  roll  (the 
ball)  there,  while  the  other  was  the  one  Avho  uttered  his 
(/  na-ka-  tVs)namc  ;  while  he  felt  that  he  (!na-ka-ti)  intended 
that  his  father  might  first  finish  sheltering  the  hut,  and 
(when)  he  beheld  that  his  father  sat  down,  then  he  would, 
afterwards,  utter  the  other  one's  name,  when  he  saw  that  his 
father  had  finished  sheltering   the  hut. 

Therefore,  when  he  beheld  that  his  father  finished  sheltering 
the  hut,  then  he  exclaimed,  "  There  it  goes  !  Oh  jerriten- 
!huan-!huan\  there  it  goes!  Oh  I gau-l^gaubu-til  there  it 
goes  ! "  And  he  scampered  away,  he  ran  home  ;  while  the 
other  one  began  to  lean  over,  and  the  other  one  fell  down. 
He  lay  kicking  (violently)  upon  the  flat  ground.  TherefoiP, 
the  people's  huts  vanished  away  ;  the  wind  blew  away  their 
(sheltering)  bushes,  together  with  the  huts,  while  the  people 
could   not   see  for  the  dust.     Therefore,  his  (the  wind's) 
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mother  came  out  of  the  hut*  {i.e.,  of  the  wind's  hut)  ;  his 
mother  came  to  raise  him  up  ;  his  mother,  grasping  (^him), 
set  him  on  his  feet.  And  he  was  unwilling,  (ami)  wanted 
to  lie  still.  His  mother,  taking  hold  (of  him),  set  him  upright. 
Therefore,  the  wind  became  still  ;  while  the  wind  had, 
at  first,  while  it  lay,  made  the  dust  rise.  Therefore,  we 
who  are  Bushmen,  we  are  wont  to  say,  "  The  wind  seems  to 
have  lain  down,  for,  it  does  not  gently  blow  =it  blows  very 
strongly).  For,  when  it  stands  (upright),  then  it  is  wont  to  be 
still,  if  it  stands  ;  for,  it  seems  to  have  lain  down,  when  it  feels 
like  this.  Its  knee  is  that  which  makes  a  noise,  if  it  lies 
down,  for,  its  knee  does  make  a  noise.  I  had  wished  that  it 
might  be  gently  blowing  for  us,  that  we  might  go  out ;  that 
we  might  ascend  yonder  (hill),  that  we  might  look  at  yonder 
(dry)  river-bed  behind  (the  hill).  For,  Ave  have  driven 
away  the  springbok  from  this  place.  Therefore,  the 
springbok  have  gone  to  yonder  (dry)  river-bed,  behind  (the 
hill).  For,  we  have  not  a  little  shot  springbok  here  (i.e.3 
at  this  place) ;  for,  we  have  shot,  letting  the  sun  set,  at  the 
springbok  here." 


The  Wind. 

(Related  by  jhau  ^  kastfo.) 

The  windf  was  formerly  a  person.  He  became  a  leathered 
thing!  (i.e.,  a  bird).    And  he  flew,  while  he  no  longer  walked 

*  Her  hut  hud  remained  standing,  while  it  Eelt  thai  they  themselves 
were  the  wind. 

■\  The  wind's  son  is  meant  here. 

J  "The  wind  was  formerly  a  person  ;  he  became  a  6  athered  thing. 
Therefore,  he  is  tied  up  in  stuff,"  The  word  !\K  here  translated 
"  stuff,"  is  used  by  the  Bushmen  in  conversation  with  Europeans  to 
indicate  cloth,  calico,  &c,  &<•.,  and  the  narrator  explains  that  the  skin 
of  the  wind  is  that  which  they  (here)  call  .'x'. 
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as  formerly ;  for,  he  Hew,  and  he  chvelt  in  the  mountain 
(that  is,  in  a  mountain  hole).  Therefore,  he  new.  He  was 
formerly  a  person.  Therefore,  he  formerly  rolled  (a  ball)  ; 
he  shot ;  while  he  felt  that  he  was  a  person.  He  became  a 
feathered  thing ;  and  then,  he  flew,  and  he  inhabited  a 
mountain  hole.  And  he  was  coming  out  of  it,  he  flew 
about,  and  he  returns  home  to  it.  And  he  comes  to  sleep 
in  it ;  and  he  early  awakes  (and)  goes  out  of  it ;  he  flies 
away ;  again,  he  flies  away.  And  he  again  returns  home, 
while  he  feels  that  he  has  sought  food.  And  he  eats,  about, 
about,  about,  about,  he  again  returns  home.  And  he,  again, 
comes  to  sleep  in  it  (that  is,  in  his  hole). 

[That  this  curious  belief  (i.e.,  that  the  wind  now  wears 
the  form  of  a  bird)  was  even  lately  in  active  existence 
among  the  Bushmen,  the  following  will  suffice  to  show. 

Ij god  ka  !  kui  (i.e., "  Smoke's  Man,"  the  only  son  of  (jkabbo's, 
and  brother  to  the  narrator's  wife)  saw  the  wind,  when  a 
child,  at  mountains  at  a  place  called  by  the  Bushmen 
=^/<oa'x«,  and  by  Europeans,  "  Haarfontein."  Believing  it 
to  be  only  a  certain  kind  of  bird  (the  Bushman  name  for 
which  is  !  kif-erre-l  kuerre,  he  threw  a  stone  at  it.  And  the 
wind  burst,  blew  very  hard,  and  raised  the  dust,  because 
he  (llgod-Im-l  kin)  had  intended  to  throw  a  stone  at  it.  The 
wind  had  (previously  ?)  intended  to  fly  away.  It  went  into 
a  mountain  hole,  and  burst,  blowing  very  hard.  The 
boy,  being  afraid,  and  unable  to  see  his  master's  sheep  for 
the  dust,  Avent  home,  and  sat  under  the  hut's  sheltering 
bushes,  wishing  that  the  dust  might  settle ;  and  the  sheep 
returned  by  themselves.  The  narrator  (who  has  himself 
acted  as  shepherd)  adds,  that  "Africander"  sheep  will  do  this, 
but  not  the  "  Va'rland  "  sheep,  which  remain  where  they 
were  left.] 
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The  Lost  Sons  (or  Children)  op  God. 

(Translated  from  the  Rev.  L.  Dable's  Specimens  of  Malagasy  Folk-lore, 
by  Miss  Cameron0.) 

This  is  a  talc  which  was  common  to  the  ancients  lonff  ao-o, 
when  they  met  together  for  conversation.  The  Sons  of 
God,  said  they,  descended  upon  this  earth.  And  Rakoriaho 
and  Rctvao  were  their  nurses.  And  these  sons  of  God  were 
lost,  and  could  not  he  found,  both  they  and  their  nurses. 
And  all  things  whatsoever  sought  them  ;  whether  the  stones 
that  were  below  the  ground,  or  the  trees  that  pervaded  the 
earth,  or  the  people  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
water  and  the  1  leasts.  Likewise  the  living  creatures  and 
the  things  without  life, — each  and  all  sought  them, — for 
the  sons  of  God  were  lost.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
fouud  by  any  one  of  them  all.  And  so  they  seut  to  inquire 
of  God.  And  when  the  messenger  was  come,  God  spake, 
saying,  "  Let  each  one  stop  in  his  way."  And  some  of  the 
stones  had  gone  searching  down  below  the  ground,  and 
pieces  of  the  trees  that  had  also  been  buried  in  the  ground 
(while  searching')  happened  accident -illy  to  me2t  the  word 
of  God,  saying,  "  Stop  ;"  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  reason 
Avhy  there  are  some  stones  below  the  ground;  and  the  trees, 
with  roots  in  the  earth,  and  stems  appearing  to  view  ;  but, 
if  the  roots  and  the  stems  separate,  the  trees  are  dead. 
[Hence,  portions  of  trees  found  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground. f]     And  the  people,  moreover,  it  is  said,  dispersed 

-[Thr  original  of  this  is  entitled  Nv  Zanak'  Andriamanitba  very, 
,-hmI  iafound  <>n  pp.  267  and  268  of  "Specimens  of  Malagasy  Folk- 
lore," edited  by  the  Rev.  I..  Dahle,  of  the  Norwegian  Mission  in 
Madagascar  (Antananarivo,  1877),  Eorming  No.  28.  <>r  the  therein-con- 
tained Angano  )»'  Arira  (I  ege  ids  it  Fables).  This  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing translations  have  l»- ade  vvitli  Mr.  Dahle's  permission.] 

•j-  [The  above  words  in  brackets  bave  been  added  by  the  translator, 
who  did  not  tike  i<>  depart  from  the  original  in  the  translation  itself, 
but  feels  sure  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  "ancients."] 
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themselves,  going  north  and  west  and  south,  seeking  ;  and 
finally  going  east.  (Hence,  it  is  believed,  some  pray  look- 
ing eastward.)  And  that  is  the  reason  why  men  have  been 
scattered  abroad  in  different  lands.  And  God  also  spoke, 
saying,  "  Let  not  the  name  Rakoriaho  fall  from  your  lips  "* 
(from  this,  it  is  said,  arose  the  greeting  to  strangers,  Akory 
hianao,  i.e.,  "  How  are  you  ?  ");  and  the  idea  is  as  if  to  say, 
"  Is  Rakoriaho  there  ?  "  And  dogs  were  protectors  of 
Ravao  ;  and  God  spoke  yet  again,  saying,  "  Let  not  the 
name  Ravao  fall  from  your  lips."  That  is  the  reason  of 
dogs  always  saying  Vovo  (barking);  and  the  idea  of  this  also 
is  as  though  one  should  say,  "  Is  Ravao  there  ?  "  And  the 
cause  of  the  sons  of  God  being  lost,  was  connected  with 
the  waters.  And  God  spoke  thus  unto  the  waters,  "  Ye 
shall  find  no  rest  by  day  or  by  night  until  Rakoriaho  and 
Ravao  are  found."  And,  for  this  reason,  the  waters  go  on 
day  and  night,  still  seeking  for  Rakoriaho  and  Ravao,  for, 
it  is  they  who  are  the  nurses  of  the  sons  (or  children)  of 
God. 


Rafotsibe  and  Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka. 

(Translated  from  the  Rev.  L.  Dahle's  Specimens  of  Mala fjaay  Folk-lore, 
by  Miss  Cameron. f) 

There  was  an  old  woman  {Rafotsibe),  who  tended  sheep 

■ [This,  from  the  context,  would  appear  to  mean,  ''Let  not  the  name 
Rakoriaho  lie  <lisnscd  among  you."  Although  the  translator  has  not 
herself  met  with  a  native  bearing  the  name  Rakoriaho,  the  name  of  the 
other  nurse,  Ravao,  is,  this  lady  informs  us,  as  common  among  the 
Malagasy,  as  "Mary-'  among  the  English.] 

f  The  Malagasy  original  of  the  above-given  translation  occurs  on 
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in  a  certain  dell  ;  and  it  is  said  that  tins  old  -woman  had  a 
disease  in  her  eyes  (probably  inflammation  of  the  eyelids). 
And  Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka  came  to  that  place  and  sainted 
Rafbtsibe,  and  when  they  had  ended  the  salutation,  they 
told  her  that  she  and  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  same 
plaee  ^though  they  were  in  truth  strangers).  And  when 
the  two  men  saw  that  Rafotsibe's  eyes  were  diseased,  they 
said  to  her,  "  We  arc  physicians."  Rafotsibe  was  then  ex- 
cited, and  asked  them  to  give  her  medicine  for  her  eyes. 
To  this  they  agreed  ;  and  they  closed  up  her  eyes  with 
some  glutinous  substance  so  that  she  was  unable  to  open  her 
eyes  in  the  least.  Then  Rafotsibe  spoke  again,  and  said, 
"  Take  it  away,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you,  for  I  cannot  see." 
But  they  said,  "  Endure  patiently  for  a  while,  for,  otherwise 
you  cannot  be  cured."  Noav  the  reason  of  their  doing  this 
Avas  that  they  might  remove  her  sheep  to  a  considerable 
distance.  And  Rafotsibe,  it  is  said,  was  quite  unable  to 
reach  her  home,  and  some  wood-gatherers  took  her  by  the 
hand  (as  one  blind),  until  she  arrived  at  the  toAvn  ;  but  the 
sheep  had  been  taken  away  by  the  two  men. 


pp.  293  and  294  of  Mr.  Dahle's  already-mentioned  Specimens,  where  it 
forms  No.  43.  of  the  Angano  no  A  rim. 

A  much  longer  account  of  the  adventures  of  ikotofetsy  and  Mahaka 
was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Cameron  in  1865,  and  exists  in 
manuscript  in  the  Grey  Library.  Of  this  story,  which  contains  ton 
chapters,  besides  two  in  an  appendix,  one  chapter  (V.)  was  given  by 
Dr.  Bleek  in  Part  I.  of  his  paper  entitled,  "  African  Folk-lore"  {Cape 
Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  174— 17(1),  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  chapter  VI.,  in  Part  II.  of  the  same  paper  (C.  M.  M., 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  334-344). 
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The  Man  nek  in  which  Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka 
came  by  their  death. 

(Translated  from  the  Rev.  L.  Dahle's  Specimens  of  Malagasy  Folk-lore. 

Miii.)° 

It  happened  on  a  certain  day  that  Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka 
were  returning  from  a  journey,  and  as  they  passed  by  a 
valley  they  saw  an  old  woman  (Rafotsibe)  plucking  out  the 
young  rice-plants  (for  transplanting)  ;  it  is  said  that  they 
approached  her  craftily,  and  began  to  impose  upon  her  ; 
and  thus  they  spoke,  saying,  "  See  here,  O  Grandmother  !  Is 
it  because  you  are  childless  that  you  are  plucking  out  the 
rice-plants  in  this  great  heat  ?  :'  And  Rafotsibe  answered 
and  said,  "  I  am  not  childless,  Sons,  but  my  daughter  is 
dead;  my  son  is  living."  Then  Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka 
spoke  again,  saving,  "  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  And  Rafotsibe 
said,  "  He  is  gone  trading ;  and  when  one  month  is  past  he 
will  be  here/'  And  when  the  two  men  heard  that,  they 
were  pleased,  and  said  to  Rafotsibe,  '"'Go  home,  then,  Grand- 
mother, and  let  us  pluck  out  your  rice-plants ;  you  are 
weary,  and  we  have  relations  old  as  you  are,  and  we  like 
not  to  see  you  at  work/'  Then  Rafotsibe  replied,  "  I  thank 
you,  Children  ;  may  you  be  blessed  of  the  ancestors  and  of 
God  ;  and  may  you  reach  unto  old  age  like  mine."  So 
Rafotsibe  went  home,  and  cooked  food  for  the  two  men  ;  but 
after  she  had  been  gone  a  little  vrhile,  the  two  men  cut  the 
young  rice-plants  with  knives,  instead  of  plucking  them  up 
by  hand.'  And  when  it  was  time  for  the  labourers  in  the 
rice-ground  to  go  home,  these  two  men  went  up  and  came  to 
Rafotsibe.     Then  she  served  the  rice  and  the  fowl  (for,  she 

*  The  Malagasy  original  of  the  above  translation  forms  No.  23.  of 
the  Aiifja.no  no.  A  rira,  and  will  lie  found  on  pp.  244  —  210  of  Mr.  Dahle's 
Specimens.  In  the  version  communicated  to  Dr.  Bleek  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Cameron,  Ikotofetsy  and  MahaJca  have  a  different  end. 
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had  killed  a  cock  for  them).  And  when  they  had  eaten, 
they  said  to  Rafotsibe,  "  Go  along,  Grandmother,  and  look 
at  your- rice-plants."  And  she  said,  "Yes;  Children,"  and 
went  away.  Then,  as  soon  as  she  had  gone,  these  two  men 
collected  every  thing  they  could  carry  away  with  them  ;  and 
they  took  the  cooking  pot9  and  the  dishes  and  covers,  and 
placed  them  inside  a  mat,  which  they  put  into  Rafotsibe1  s 
bed.  Now,  when  Rafotsibe  came  in  from  the  field,  she  was 
angry,  and  looked  around  towards  the  bed,  and  there,  behold 
the  mat,  with  pots  and  dishes  and  covers  ;  —she  thought  that 
Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka  were  hidden  there; — so  she  took  the 
fanoto  (the  rice-pounding  pole),  and  struck  and  beat  until 
all  these  things  were  crushed  to  pieces  ;  then,  she  opened 
the  mat,  and  there  she  beheld  the  things  broken  and  smashed 
to  pieces.  Then  Rafotsibe's  distress  increased  greatly.  Not- 
a\  ithstanding  all  this,  Ikotofetsy  and  Imahaka  ceased  not 
from  practising  their  deceit  upon  this  poor  old  woman,  and 
again  they  returned.  And  one  day,  it  is  said,  Rafotsibe 
was  Aveeding  the  manioc,  and  these  two  men  disguised  them- 
selves and  came  up  to  her.  And,  as  they  came,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  lame,  and  gobbed  and  cried,  and  they  said, 
<cAVc  feel  pity  for  you,  O  Grandmother!"  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  took  the  spades  into  their  hands.  But,  she 
guessed  what  their  intentions  were,  and  went  away  home  to 
cook  food  for  them.  And  when  she  was  come  (to  the  house), 
she  dug  a  hole  underneath  the  Avail,  near  the  sheep-pen,  and 
laid  a  heap  of  manure,  &c,  for,  she  intended  to  burn  those 
two  men  together  with  the  house  thai  night;  she  would  getout 
at  that  hole,  while  the  door  would  be  fastened  on  the  out- 
side, so  that  the  two  men  should  be  unable  to  get  out.  And 
when  all  that  A\as  arranged,  Rafotsibe  wenl  away  and  killed 
a  nice  pullet,  and  boiled  a  little  rice.  And  when  these  two 
men  came  in  from  the  manioc-ground  (they  had  again 
rooted  up  and  spoiled    the  manioc-plants  of  Rafotsibe),  the 
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old  woman  said  to  them,  "  I  have  prepared  only  a  little  rice 
and  a  small  fowl  for  this  meal,  but,  for  to-night,  I  will  kill 
yon  fat-tailed  sheep,  that  yon  may  have  something  to  carry 
home  to  your  wives  and  children  and  servants/'  And 
when  the  two  men  heard  that,  they  were  very  glad.  They 
cut  up  and  divided  the  mutton,  and  when  they  had  eaten 
abundantly,  they  lay  down  to  sleep.  And,  when  their 
slumber  was  deep,  Rafotsibe  crept  away,  and  went  out  at 
the  hole ;  she  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  the  two  men  perished 
there. 


EEN  WAAEACIITIG  VERHAAL. 

(Contributed    by    the    Rev.    William   Murray,    of    Ugie,    St.   John's 

rritory.)* 

"  Neen  Mynheer — ,maar  zeg  wat  je  wil  daar  tegen,  ik 
geloof  in  spoken  want  ik  heb  een  met  mijne  eigene  oogen 
gezien.     En  te  zien  is  te  gelooven,  niet  waar  ? 

"  Een  nacht  was  ik  in  de  transport  pad,  van  Cradock  af 
naar  dc  Baai  toe.  Daar  was  een  heele  parti]  wagenen,  en 
mijn  was  de  voorste. 

"Wei,  do  pad  was  zoo  mooi,  en  de  naeht  was  niet  donker, 
en  zoo  was  al  de  andere  kerels  op  de  wagons  met  de  voor- 
loopers  zaam,  en  de  laatste  ecu  in  slaap.  Net  ik  alleen 
wakker,  want  mijn  wagen  was  de  voorste. 

"AYel,  jnist  te  middernacht  toen  wij  bij  een  bosch 
kwamen,  heb  ik  iets  wit  voor  mij  in  de  pad  gezien  Het 
heeft  opgekome  langs  de  zijd  van  de  pad.  Het  was  een 
groot  bont  os  ;  en  als  hij  heeft  de  ossen  bij  gekomen,  hebben 

•  [In  a  letter,  dated  28th  July,  1879,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  informs 
us  that  the  above  story  was  related  to  him  by  a  Dutch  farmer  in  Lis 
district.] 
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zij  geschrik,  en  geschrik  lot  dat  hij  was  mijn  wagen  voorbij, 
en  toeii  lieeft  hij  bij  de  andere  wagons  gekomen,  heeft  die 
ossen  ook  geschrik,  net  zoo  voor  licm.  Zoo  heb  ik  geweten 
dat  liet  een  spook  en  goen  os  was."' 


A  TRUE  STORY. 

"No;    Mr.- ,    but   say   what   yon   will   against  it 

(against  belief  in  ghosts),  I  believe  in  ghosts,  for  I  have 
seen  one  with  my  own  eyes,  and  '  seeing  is  believing,'  is  it 
not  ? 

"  One  night,  I  was  on  the  road  (with  my  waggon)  from 
Cradock  to  Port  Elizabeth.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  waggons,  and  mine  was  the  foremost. 

"  Well,  (as)  the  road  was  very  good,  and  the  night  clear,  all 
the  other  fellows  were  (riding)  on  the  waggons,  together 
with  the  leaders,  and  every  one  of  them  fast  asleep.  Just 
I  alone  was  awake,  because  my  waggon  was  the  foremost, 

"Well,  just  at  midnight,  when  we  were  entering  a  forest, 
I  observed  something  white  in  the  road  before  me.  It  came 
ii])  along  the  roadside.  It  was  (like)  a  great  black  and 
white  ox  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  oxen,  they  became 
dreadfully  terrified,  tmtil  he  passed  my  waggon;  and,  when 
he  was  passing  the  other  waggons,  their  oxen  were  just  as 
afraid  of  him.  So  I  knew  that  it  was  a  ghost,  and  no 
ox."  * 

A.s  another  proof  that  South  African  ghosts  do  not  always  adopt 
the  human  shape,  my  maid-servant  insisl  h  lie  om  aw  a  ghost, 
and  on  asking  her  to  describe  ii,  she  said  ;  "  Bet  ivasnet  li.jk  een  groot 
wil  paard  ;:'  just  Like  a  great  big  white  horse,  which  kept  appearing 
and  vanishing  at  intervals. 
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South  African  Art'. 

(An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Orpen.) 

In  a  letter  dated  Smithfield  (O.  F.  S.),  13  February, 
1880,  the  above-named  gentleman  writes  as  follows  : 

''  I  was  lately  in  Elands  berg,  over  Caledon,  looking  for  some  eaves, 
and  a  Boer  lady,  at  whose  house  I  was,  opened  a  door  of  an  inner 
room  and  shewed  mo  her  wall  adorned  by  several  hundred  paintings, 
by  a  Mosuto  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Bushmen  in  the  Maluti. 
They  were  very  well  done.  All  sorts  of  game,  boers  on  horseback, 
Natives  in  costume'and  with  arms,  a  hotel  and  stable  with  horse  being 
led  in.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  Mosuto  who  is  named  '  Ratel.'  '  Rate! ' 
drew  twelve  per  diem,  and  considered  that  a  day's  work." 

[If  only  this  Mosuto  could  be  found,  something  might 
probably  be  ascertained  from  him  regarding  the  method  of 
painting  pursued  by  Bushman  artists,  at  all  events  by  those 
of  more  recent  times.] 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  JACKAL,  A  HOTTENTOT 
STORY. 

(Contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bain.*) 

The  Lion  and  the  Jackal  agreed  to  hunt  on  shares,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  meat,  for  the  winter 
months,  for  their  families. 

As  the  Lion  was  by  far  the  more  expert  hunter  of  the 

•  [In  a  letter  (dated  Bondeboseh,  17th  July,  1880),  Mr.  Bain  mentions 
that  he  has  frequently  heard  the  above  story  related  by  Hottentots,  "to 
show  how  clever  and  wily  the  Jackal  is." 

The  incidents  of  pretending  to  draw  up  the  lion  by  a  thong  not 
intended  to  support  his  weight,  and  giving  him  a  heated  stone  to 
swallow,  are  also  met  with  in  two  "  Jackal  Fables,"  given  by  Dr.  Bleek 
on  pp.  5-10  of  his  "Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa  ;  or,  Hottentot 
Fables  and  Tales "  (London,  1864).  These  fables  are  respectively 
entitled  "  The  Lion's  Share  "  (No.  3.)  and  "  The  Jackal's  Bride  "  (No.  4.); 
the  source  of  No.  3.  being  "a  German  original  Manuscript  in  Sir  6.  Grey's 
Library,  viz.,  H.  C.  Knudsen's  "Notes  on  the  Hottentots," pp.  11,  12," 
and  that  of  No.  4.  the  Hottentot  original  in  "G.  Kronlein's  Manuscript'' 
(also  in  Sir  G.  Grey's  Library),  pp.  7,  8.  The  killing  of  the  lion 
by  the  jackal,  by  means  of  a  heated  stone,  while  pretending  to  give 
him  food,  also  occurs  in  a  story  formerly  related  to  the  writer  by  the 
son  of  a  Koranna  Hottentot  man  and  a  Bushman  woman,  printed  on  pp.307 
and  308  of  the  Cape  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1874  (in  company 
with  a  much  modernized  version  of  another  story,  widely  spread  in  South 
Africa,  here  stated  to  have  been  related  by  a  Hottentot,  but  regarding 
which  no  further  particulars  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  publication). 

The  incident  of  feigning  to  draw  up  the  lion  to  a  height  which  he 
wishes  to  attain,  appears  also,  as  a  rather  favorite  one,  in  Bushman 
folk-lore.  Here,  a  thong  made  from  the  entrails  of  a  mouse  is,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  story 
is  narrated  with  peculiar  enjoyment  by  the  Bushmen,  who  appear  to 
have  little  charity  to  spare  for  their  enemy  the  lion.] 
E  2 
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two,  the  Jackal  suggested  that  he  [himaelf]  should  be 
employed  in  transporting  the  game  to  their  dens,  and  that 
Mrs.  Jackal  and  the  little  Jackals  should  prepare  and  dry 
the  meat ;  adding  that  they  would  take  care  that  Mrs. 
Lion  and  her  family  should  not  want. 

This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Lion,  and  the  hunt  commenced. 

After  a  very  successful  hunt,  which  lasted  for  some  time, 
the  Lion  returned  to  see  his  family,  and  also  to  enjoy,  as  he 
thought,  a  plentiful  supply  of  his  spoil ;  when,  to  his  utter 
surprise,  he  found  Mrs.  Lion  and  all  the  young  Lions  on 
the  point  of  death,  from  sheer  hunger,  and  in  a  mangy  state. 
The  Jackal,  it  appeared,  had  only  given  them  a  few  entrails 
of  the  game,  and  in  such  limited  quantities,  as  barely  to 
keep  them  alive ;  always  telling  them  that  they  {i.e.,  the 
Lion  and  himself]  had  been  most  unsuccessful  in  their 
hunting  ;  while  his  [own]  family  was  revelling  in  abundance, 
and  [each  member  of  it]  was  sleek  and  fat. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Lion  to  bear.  He  immediately 
started  off  in  a  terrible  fury,  vowing  certain  death  to  the 
Jackal  and  all  his  family,  wherever  he  should  meet  them. 
The  Jackal  was  more  or  less  prepared  for  a  storm,  and  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove  all  his  belongings  to  the  top 
of  a  krantz  (i.e.,  a  cliff),  accessible  only  by  a  most  difficult 
and  circuitous  path,  which  he  alone  knew. 

When  the  Lion  saw  him  on  the  krantz,  the  Jackal 
immediately  greeted  him  by  calling  out  "  Good  morning, 
Uncle  Lion."  "  How  dare  you  call  me  Uncle  ?  You  impu- 
dent scoundrel !  "  roared  out  the  Lion,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
•'  after  the  way  [in  which]  you  have  behaved  to  my  family  ?* 
"Oh  Uncle!  Uncle!  How  shall  I  explain  matters ?  That 
beast  of  a  wife  of  mine  !  "  Whack  !  Whack  !  [was  heard,  as] 
he  beat  with  a  stick  on  dry  hide,  which  was  a  mere  pretence 
for  Mrs.  Jackal's  back ;  while  that  lady  was  preinstructed 
to  screws  whenever  he  operated  on  the  hide,,  which  she  did 
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•with  a  vengeance,  joined  by  the  little  Jackals,  who  set  up  a 
most  doleful  chorus.  "  That  wretch  !  [said  the  Jackal] 
It  is  all  her  doing  !  I  shall  kill  her  straight  off !  "  and  away 
he  again  belabored  the  hide,  while  his  wife  and  children 
uttered  such  a  dismal  howl,  that  the  Lion  begged  of  him  to 
leave  off  flogging  his  wife.  After  cooling  down  a  little,  he 
invited  Uncle  Lion  to  come  up,  and  have  something  to  eat. 
The  Lion,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  scale  the 
precipice,  had  to  give  it  up. 

The  Jackal,  always  ready  for  emergencies,  suggested  that 
a  riem  *  should  be  lowered  to  haul  up  his  Uncle.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  when  the  Lion  was  drawn  about  half-way  up, 
by  the  whole  family  of  Jackals,  the  riem  was  cleverly  cut, 
and  down  went  the  Lion,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  which 
hurt  him  very  much.  Upon  this,  the  Jackal  again  performed 
upon  the  hide  with  tremendous  force,  for  [their]  daring  to 
give  him  such  a  rotten  riem,  and  Mrs.  Jackal  and  the  little 
ones  responded  with  some  fearful  screams  and  yells.  He 
then  called  loudly  out  to  his  wife  for  a  strong  buffalo  riem 
which  would  support  any  weight.  This  again  was  lowered, 
and  fastened  to  the  Lion,  when  all  hands  pulled  away  at 
their  Uncle  ;  and,  just  when  he  had  reached  so  far  that  he 
could  look  over  the  precipice  into  the  pots,  to  see  all  the  fat 
meat  cooking,  and  all  the  biltongs  f  hanging  out  to  dry,  the 
riem  was  again  cut,  and  the  poor  Lion  fell,  with  such  force, 
that  he  was  fairly  stunned  for  some  time.  After  the  Lion 
had  recovered  his  senses,  the  Jackal,  in  a  most  sympathizing 
tone,  suggestfd  that  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  haul  him  up  on  to  the  precipice,  and  recommend- 
ed, instead,  that  a  nice  fat  piece  of  eland's  breast  be  roasted, 

•  i.e.,  a  thong. 

[f  Biltongs,  i.e.,  dried  pieces  of  meat.  The  expression  is  here  employed 
for  meat  cut  into  pieces  for  drying.] 
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nud  dropped  into  the  Lion's  mouth.  The  Lion,  half-famished 
with  hunger,  and  much  bruised,  readily  accepted  the  offer, 
and  sat  eagerly  awaiting  the  fat  morsel.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Jackal  had  a  round  stone  made  red-hot,  and  wrapped  a 
quantity  of  inside  fat,  or  suet,  round  it,  to  make  it  appear 
like  a  ball  of  fat.     When  the   Lion  saw  it  held  out,  he 


A      FRAGMENT      ILLUSTRATIVE      OF      RE- 
LIGIOUS IDEAS  AMONG  THE  KAFIRS. 

(Contributed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Callaway,  M.D.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
St.  John's.)* 

Si  nenteto  yetu,  eti, 

W'eza,  weta  Usodumanqoshe : 

Gantshilili ! 
W'eza,  si  nga  m  boni, 

Gantshilili ! 
Esitele  ngesebe. 

Gantshilili ! 
Ngesebe  lomkoba, 

Gantshilili ! 
Le'  ngoma  ya  b'i  vunywa  be  nge  ka  bi  abafundisi :  si  ti 
uku  yi  va,  tina  si  koyo  namhlanje,  yintsonii,  ngokuba  inteto 
yabantu  aba  be  ko  si  nge  ka  bi  ko  si  ti  zintsomi.  Kanti  a 
ku  ko'ntsomi,  yinteto  yabantu  aba  be  ko  si  nge  ka  bi  ko. 
Ingoma   i   b'i   vunywa   ngo-Gokqozi.        Ugokqozi   nguinfazi 

[•  In  a  letter,  dated  Umtata,  1  Dec,  1879,  the  Bishop  of  St.  John's 
writes  regarding  the-  above  aw  follows  : 

"I  have  just  translated  what  I  regard  as  a  native  literary  gem.  It 
contains  two  songs.  I  have  had  it  by  inc  for  some  time,  but  could 
not  translate  it  without  a  Kxosa  Kalir,  as  there  were  some   archaism* 
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opened  his  capacious  mouth  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  the 
wily  Jackal  cleverly  dropped  the  hot  shot  right  into  it, 
which  ran  through  the  poor  old  beast,  killing  him  on  the 
spot. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  that  there  was  great  rejoicing  on 
the  precipice  that  night. 

Woodside,  Rondebosch,  17th  July,  1880. 

A  Fragment  illustrative  of    Religious    Ideas 

AMONG    THE     KAFIRS. 


We  have  the  following  saying, 

"He  came;  Usodumangoshe  came; — (*) 
A  barbarian !  (2) 
He  came  without  our  seeing  him  ;  (3) 

A  barbarian ! 
Concealed  by  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  (*) 

A  barbarian  ! 
By  the  branch  of  a  Yellow-wood  Tree.  (5) 
A  barbarian  1  " 
This  song  was  sung  before  the  missionaries  came;  when 
we  of  the  present  time  hear  it  we  call  it  a  fiction  ;  for  the 
sayings  of  those  who  have  been,  we  who  live  now  regard  as 
fictions.     But  they  are  not  fictions,  but  the  sayings  of  men 
who  existed  before   us.     The    above   song  was   sung  by 
Gokozi.6     Gokozi  was    one    of  the   women   who    lived   in 

in  it,  and  allusions  which  [no  ?]  one  not  acquainted  with  the  songs  could 
explain.  If  I  can  get  it  copied  in  time,  I  will  send  it  by  this  mail.' 
In  justice  to  the  Bishop,  now  absent,  on  account  of  ill  health,  from 
South  Africa,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  paper  in  question  was 
copied  for  him  by  one  who  did  not  personally  understand  Kafir.] 
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wabofazi   aba  be  ko  kudala  noDaus  noNojiko,  no  Nokqikqa. 
Le'  ngoma-ke  i  b'  i  vunywangabo  'bantu  belo  'kuslia. 

Eli  lizwi  be  si  nalo  be  nga  ka  bi  ko  ubajundisi ;  be  si  no 
Tikxo  kade,  ngokuba  e  be  si  ti  unmtu  nxa  c  bubayo,  a  shiye 
umyalelo,  a  ti,  "U  ya  goduka,  u  ya  enyangweni ;  "  ngokuba 
ku  ko  ilizwi  kw  ingoma  eli  ti, 

Ndi  kape,  hloyiya ! 

Ndi  ye  pezulu, 

Ndi  ye  'knfuna  indoda  i-hhliziyo-nye. 

Kula  'madoda  a'-nhliziyo  ngambini, 

A  pate  ukubusa  nokutakata. 
Si  bona  ke  ngako  ukuba  abo  'bantu  ba  be  teta  into  ekoyo 
namhla   nje  e  si  kqonda-mhope   ngelizwi   e  si    li  fundiswa 
ngabafundisi. 

U- Tikxo  o  koyo  ngo  be  ko  kade,  be  nga  ka  fiki  abajundisi. 
Be  nga  ka  jiki  abajHmdisi  be  si  nokqamata,  be  si  notikxo ; 
oku  ku  ti  ng  Ukqamata  kukuti  ng  Utikxo.  Si  ya  temba 
ukuba  ku  ko  abantu  betu  aba  be  sezulwini,  be  nga  ku  fiki 
abafundisi.  Ngokuba  be  si  nobulungisa  nenkohlakalo ;  be 
ku  ko  amagcwihha,  be  ku  ko  abantu  abalungileyo  ;  ama- 
gewihha  ngabantu  abakohlakileyo ;  be  si  nobomi  be  si  noknfa ; 
amancwaba  a  koyo  nga  be  ko  kade.  Ngako-ke  si  ti,  a  ku  ko 
Tikxo  o  sand'ukufika.  Ma  ka  nga  te  umntu  Utikxo  o  koyo  ng- 
Utikxo  wamangisi.  A  ku  ko  'Tikxo  abaningi :  Utikxo  mnye. 
Si  ya  posisa  sa  kuti  ng-Utikxo  wasemangisini,  a  ku  ko 
'Tikxo  wasematileni.  Njengoku  baku  nge  ko  Ingisi  no  Mkxosa; 
ku  nge  ko  Imjingo  ncLau,  ngum'ntu  mnye  o  vela  ku  Tikxo 
mnyc. 
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ancient  times,  and  by  Daus'  and  Nojiko  and  Nokika.7     So 
the  song  was  sung  by  the  people  of  that  time. 

We  had  this  word  before  the  missionaries  came  ;  we  had 
God  (Utikxo)  long  ago  ;  for  a  man  when  dying  would  utter 
his  last  words,  saying,   "  I  am  going  home,  I  am  going  up 
on  high."(8)     For  there  is  a  word  in  a  song  which  says, 
*  Guide  me,  O  Hawk  ! 

That  I  may  go  heavenward, 

To  seek  the  one-hearted  man,  (9j 

Away  from  the  double-hearted  men, 

Who  deal  in  blessing  and  cursing.'  (10) 

We  see  then  that  those  people  used  to  speak  of  a  matter 
of  the  present  time  which  we  clearly  understand  by  the 
word  which  the  missionaries  teach  us. 

The  God  who  is  now,  is  the  one  who  was  from  everlasting, 
before  the  missionaries  came.  Before  they  came  we  spoke 
of  Kamata,  and  we  spoke  of  Tiko  ;(u)  the  word  Kamata 
means  Tiko.  We  trust  that  there  were  some  of  our  people  in 
heaven  before  the  missionaries  came.  We  had  (12)  righteous- 
ness and  evil ;  there  were  men-destroyers  (13)  and  there 
were  good  men ;  the  men-destroyers  were  wicked  men  ;  we 
had  life  and  death ;  and  the  graves  which  are  now,  were 
long  ago. 

So  we  say  there  is  no  God  who  has  just  come  to  us.  (u) 
Let  no  man  say  The  God  winch  is,  is  the  God  of  the  English. 
There  are  not  many  Gods.  There  is  but  one  God.  We 
err  when  we  say,  "  He  is  the  God  of  the  English."  He  is 
not  the  God  of  certain  nations ;  just  as  man  is  not  English 
and  Kosa;  (15)  he  is  not  Fingo  and  Hottentot;  he  is  one 
man  who  came  forth  from  one  God. 

Notes. 

(1.)  Usodumangashe,  means  "The  Renowned  One  from  bcyoud  the 
*ea."    Ngashe  is  an  archaic  word  for  ngeehcya. 
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(2.)  Gantshilili!  a  barbarian;  one  speaking  an  unintelligible 
language,  requiring  an  interpreter.   Uhugantshiliza  to  talk  as  a  barbarian. 

(3.)  Without  our  seeing  him  ;  i.e.,  he  beimr  enclosed  in  a  ship  by 
which  lie  came  to  our  shore. 

(4.)  Branch  of  a  tree,  poetical  for  a  plank. 

(5.)  Yellow-wood  Tree ;  the  tree  which  is  most  known  amongst 
them  as  a  source  of  plank. 

(6.)  Gokoxi,  in  the  Kafir,  Ugokqozi  ;  but  as  the  first  vowel  of  Kafir 
Proper  Names  is  always  U,  in  taking  them  over  into  English,  the  V 
may  as  well  be  dropped  :  and  as  the  clicks  are  not  easily  pronounced 
by  the  generality  of  Europeans,  it  appears  best  to  drop  the  click,  and 
write  in  English  the  consonant  with  which  the  click  sound  is  associated 
in  the  Kafir  word. 

(7.)  Kafir,  Unokqikqa. 

(8.)  "  Up  on  high"  enyangweni ;  the  Inyango  is  a  miniature  hut 
raised  on  poles  for  stowing  away  maize,  &c,  and  so  any  high  place  ; 
and  heaven. 

(9.)  The  one-hearted  man,  that  is,  the  sincere  man,  who  is  reliable 
because  of  his  truth. 

(10.)  Lit.     By  giving  gifts  and  by  witchcraft. 

(11.)  Lit.     We  had  Ukqamata  and  we  had  Utikxo. 

(12.)  We  had  righteousness,  &c.,  that  is,  we  used  the  words,  and  there- 
fore there  was  that  amongst  us  which  the  words  meant. 

(13.)  Men-destroyers,  Amagcivihha,  which  are  the  same  as  Abatakati, 
— Thugs,  or  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  vicious  pleasure  in  secret 
killing  and  evildoing. 

(14.)  There  is  no  God  who  has  just  come  to  us,  viz.,  That  God  of 
>i.i  the  missionaries  speak  is  not  a  new  God,  but  the  B.ime  God  of 
wliom  we  spoke  by  the  terms  Ukqamata  and  Utikxo. 

(15.)  Kosa,  lit.     Kxosa. 

SIX   ZULU   KIDDLES. 

(Contributed  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Lancaster  Carbutt.) 
(1.)  Ngi   tshele    ibizo    l<>    ''nyoka    eiulc    c  dhlula   izinyoka 
ezinye  ? — Indhlela. 

Tell  me  the  name  of  the  longest  snake  ? — A  road. 

(2.)  Ngu  bani  oma  vjalo  a  ngez*  a  hlala  pa?isi? — Isihlahla. 

Who  is  it  that  stands  always  and  never  sits? — A  tree. 
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(3.)  Ngi  gu  pica  nge  'mpongo  edhla  nez'  imbuzi  ezi  'mhlope, 
— yona  iya  zula,  zona  zidhla  ndawo  inyef — Vlimi  nama- 
zinyo. 

I  puzzle  you  with  a  goat-ram,  which  grazes  with  white 
goats  ;  it  moves  about  much,  but  they  eat  in  one  place. 
— The  tongue  and  teeth. 

(4.J  Guyini  ogu  zikulisa  pambi  gwako,  uti  unga  bona, 
usuge  ? — Libululu. 

What  is  it  that  grows  before  you,  and  from  which,  when 
you  see,  you  move  off? — A  puff-adder. 

(5.)  Yini  into  ebanzi  epete  izinto  ezi  ningi  ezi  dhlula 
ogunye  ? —  Yizulu. 

What  wide  expanse  holds  more  things  than  any  thing 
else  ? — The  sky. 

(6.)  Yini  into  engu  nina,  ■wabantu,  gepa  bati  guyo,  ngi 
belete,  iba  belete? — Yihatshi. 

What  thing  is  it  that  is  the  mother  of  a  people,  and  they 
say  to  it,  f  Carry  me,'  and  it  carries  them? — A  horse.* 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  OVAHERERO  AT  THE 
BIRTH  OF  A  CHILD. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Dannert.)f 

As  probably  more  or  less  every  where,  so  also  among  the 
Ovaherero  the  birth  of  a  child  is  considered  as  a  cause  for 

*  Among  the  natives  the  horse  frequently  goes  by  the  nickname  of 
Unina  wa  Belungu,  i.e.,  "The  Mother  of  White  Men,"  because  of  the 
horse  carrying  a  man  as  a  native  woman  carries  her  child,  on  her  back. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  late  Zulu  war,  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle, 
the  Zulus  always  shouted  (after  their  war  cry),  "  Kill  the  mothers  first, 
we'll  kill  the  children  after  !  " 

[f  In  the  translation  of  this  paper,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rath  is  gratefully 
acknowledged.] 
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rejoicing.  The  birth  of  a  boy  is  usually  considered  as  a 
more  fortunate  occurrence  than  that  of  a  girl ;  but,  if 
there  are  already  some  boys,  then,  even  an  Omuherero 
may  wish  for  a  girl.  When,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
already  two  or  three  girls,  and  the  fourth  [child]  is  again 
a  little  sister,  the  father  can  become  very  angry  ;  because, 
to  have  no  son,  is  felt,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  a  shame. 

At  the  approach  of  birth,  the  husband  leaves  his  wife  and 
house,  and  perhaps  joins  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He 
waits  outside,  until  the  woman  who  acts  as  midwife 
announces  the  happy  birth.  Should  the  newborn  child  be 
a  boy,  the  midwife  calls  out  into  the  werft,  okauta ! 
to  which  the  father,  as  a  sign  of  his  gladness, 
answers,  Ii.  Should  it  be  a  girl,  then  she  [the  midwife] 
calls  out,  okaseu  I  which  is  answered  with  Ee* 

Should  the  newborn  child  belong  to  the  family,  or  to  the 
oruzo,  of  the  Chief,  the  women  of  the  village  hastily  con- 
struct a  hut  for  the  lying  in  woman,  near  the  otyizero 
(sacred  house). f  At  the  birth  of  a  boy  this  house  must  be 
built  towards  the  south,  and  at  that  of  a  girl,  towards  the 
north,  near  the  otyizero  or  Chief's  house.  This  house  is  called 
ondyuo  yomuuari  (the  house  of  the  lying  in  woman).  It 
must  not  be  plastered  with  cow  dung  as  the  pondoks  of  the 

'  Okauta  means  "  bow"  [Little  Bow],  and  the  uhc  of  this  word, 
on  this  occasioD,  means,  The  newborn  child  will  one  day  help  to 
defend  the  village,  i.e.,  it  is  a  boy.  Okaseu  means  [Little  Earth-onion, 
or]  "  Uintje."  This  little  root,  in  form  and  size  resembling  a  tiny 
onion,  is  a  favourite  field  food,  and  the  word  here  used  at  the  birth, 
means,  The  newborn  child  must  later  seek  for  "  uintjes  ;  "  because 
seeking  for  field  food  is  the  work  of  the  women. 

■}•  [This,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  II.  Hahn  informs  us,  is  "the  chief  house  of 
the  Chief,  in  front  of  which  is  the  place  of  the  holy  fire.  The  Chief  has 
several  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  wives,  oach  wife  having  her 
own  hut."] 
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Ovaherero  usually  are  ;  but  must  simply  be  covered  with 
grass,  bushes,  bark,  skins,  &c.  This  hut  for  the  lying  in 
woman  is  sacred  (i  zero),  as  well  as  the  woman  herself 
(u  zero).  For  this  reason,  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  see 
the  lying  in  woman,  until  the  navel  string  has  separated 
from  the  child,  otherwise  they  would  become  weaklings,  and 
when  later  they  yumbana,  that  is,  go  to  war  with  spear  and 
bow,  they  would  be  shot. 

The  house  of  the  lying  in  woman  has  two  doors,  one 
towards  the  ohuruo  ([place  of]  the  sacred  fire),  which  is 
always  towards  the  west  of  the  Chief's  house,  while  the 
other  one  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  her  hut.  These  doors 
are,  however,  merely  holes,  which  cannot  be  closed:  and 
besides  these  two  larger  ones,  the  house*  has  innumerable 
small  holes,  so  that  the  wind  has  full  play  ;  which  sheAvs 
how  little  the  Ovaherero  understand  the  care  of  health. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible,  usually  from  two  to  three  hours 
after  [the  birth],  the  lying  in  woman  is  brought  into  the 
house  which  has  been  prepared  for  her.  She  must  enter,  or 
rather,  creep  in,  by  the  backdoor  (that  is,  by  the  one  which 
is  furthest  from  the  sacred  fire),  and  is  only  allowed  to  use 
this  door  for  going  out  and  coming  in ; — indeed,  until  the 
navel  string  of  the  child  has  separated,  she  may  not  even 
look  out  through  the  other  door.  In  this  house,  the  lying 
in  woman  generally  remains  for  about  four  weeks  ;  but,  a 
poor  woman,  who  has  no  servants,  by  whom  she  can  have 
her  house  looked  after,  may  leave  the  hut  sooner  ;  in  no  case, 
however,  before  the  navel  string  has  separated. 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  another  custom  observed 
by  the  lying  in  woman,  it  is  necessary  that  a  few  additional 
remarks  should  be  made. 

The  Ovaherero  allow  their  milk  to  ferment  in  calabashes. 
Each  calabash  has  a  particular  name,  such  as  okahengua^ 
ptyipanga,  omuaha,  &c, 
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The  particular  cows  whose  milk  is  poured  into  these 
calabashes,  hear  the  same  name.  When  the  milk  has 
fermented,  some  of  it  is  poured  into  wooden  buckets  for 
drinking  purposes.  But,  everyone  who  wishes  to  drink 
milk,  must  first  take  it  to  the  Chief,  who  makeras  it;  that  is, 
he  lifts  the  bucket  to  his  mouth,  and  tastes  a  little  of  the 
milk ;  after  this,  he  gives  it  back,  and  then  it  may  be  drunk. 
What  may  be  the  object  of  this  maker  a,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
[perhaps  it  is  a  kind  of  dedicating] . 

Should  there  be  a  lying  in  woman  on  the  place,  she  must 
makera  (taste,  perhaps  dedicate?)  the  fermented  milk 
(omayere)  instead  of  the  Chief,  until  the  navel  string  of  the 
child  has  separated  ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  milk  buckets 
must  first  be  taken  to  the  Chief,  because  he  first  fcwa's  the 
milk ;  that  is,  he  puts  his  right  forefinger  into  the  milk,  and 
puts  it  back  to  his  throat-pit.  Thereupon  the  milk  is 
taken  to  the  lying  in  woman,  which  she  then  makera's. 
The  milk  for  the  lying  in  woman  is,  however,  only  tova,d  by 
the  Chief,  even  after  the  navel  string  of  the  child  has 
separated,  even  should  she  remain  for  four  weeks  or  longer, 
in  her  temporary  confinement  chamber. 

On  the  day  of  the  birth,  a  head  of  cattle  is  slaughtered, 
which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father,  is  either 
a  sheep  or  an  ox.  The  neck,  and  the  long  ribs,  with  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  back,  is  for  the  men ;  but  women,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lying  in  woman,  are  also  allowed  to 
eat  of  it.  Of  the  remaining  meat,  the  men  are  not  allowed 
to  eat.  The  meat  for  the  lying  in  woman  is  called 
ongarangandye.  The  breast  and  a  bone  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  aro  set  aside,  until  the  navel  6tring  of  the 
child  has  fallen  off.  The  meat  for  the  lying  in  woman,  also, 
until  this  epoch,  may  only  be  cooked  at  the  backdoor  of  her 
hut.  When  the  first  meat  is  boiled,  a  whirl-bone  {ombu- 
mbuangoro)  with  a  piece  of  meat  attached  to  it,  is  put  into 
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the  pot.  The  lying-  in  woman  is,  however,  not  allowed  to 
eat  of  the  meat  left  on  the  whirl-hone,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
to  lie  undisturbed  in  her  dish,  until  the  navel  string*  of  the 
child  has  separated;  it  may  then  be  eaten  by  any  one. 
Even  if  the  lying  in  woman  principally  drinks  only  from  the 
soup,  the  meat  dish  (otyiaha)  must  not  become  empty  ([it  is] 
tyi  zera,=»is  sacred).  Also,  she  must  likewise  always  have 
omayere  [fermented  milk]  in  the  milk  bucket  (ehoro) 
standing  near  her. 

From  the  meat  (which  is  mainly  boiled  for  the  lyino-  in 
woman),  a  few  very  small  pieces  are  torn,  and  given  to  the 
lying  in  woman,  who  dedicates  them  by  breathing  upon 
them,  and  afterwards  touching  with  them  the  toes  of  the 
new-born  child.  These  pieces  of  meat  are  called  ondendura, 
and,  after  they  have  been  dedicated,  are  set  aside  until  the 
evening.  Should  the  new-born  child  be  a  boy,  this  ondendura 
is  given,  after  sunset,  to  any  little  girl  of  the  village  to  eat. 
In  case  that  the  newly  born  is  a  girl,  then  a  boy  must  eat 
these  little  pieces  of  meat.  The  meaning  of  this  custom 
appears  to  be  no  longer  clear  ;  for,  if  some  state  that  this 
is  done,  in  order  that  the  next  child  may  not  be  of  the  same 
sex  as  the  last  born,  the  others  declare,  "We  know  nothing 
about  it." 

After  the  navel  string  of  the  child  has  separated,  it  is 
put  into  the  on\d~\yatu  onene  yomapando  [Great  bag  of 
the  knots].  This  is  a  large  skin  bag,  which  the  Chief  keeps 
in  his  sacred  house,  and  in  which  he  conceals  all  the  sacred 
objects.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  besides 
the  navel  string,  the  above-mentioned  whirl-bone  is  put  into 
it  ;  because,  in  this  case,  this  also  is  sacred.  The  baa* 
derives  the  name  yomapando  from  a  strap  which  is  likewise 
kept  in  it,  and  in  which  the  head  of  the  family  at  the  birth 
of  each  child  makes  a  knot  (cpando,  pi.  omapando).  It  is 
interesting   that   when   one    of    the    children    becomes    a 
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Christian,  the  knot,  made  at  its  birth,  in  the  strap,  is  un- 
done, he  being  as  if  released  from  heathenism. 

From  the  time  when  the  navel  string  of  the  child  has 
separated,  the  fire  too  is  removed  from  the  backdoor  to  the 
front  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  towards  the  okuruo.  The 
first  thing  then  to  be  boiled,  is  the  above-mentioned  breast 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  have  been  reserved 
until  now.  Then,  too,  the  happy  father  may  come  and  see 
his  wife  and  new-born  offspring,  but,  even  now,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  the  lying  in  woman.  He 
now,  also,  makera'a,  or  dedicates,  the  meat  of  the  breast,  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  by  taking  water  into  his 
mouth,  spurting  this  out  upon  the  meat,  and  then  biting  off 
a  little  piece.  At  the  same  time,  he  speaks  as  follows : 
Mba  koaterua  omundu  omurumejtdu  (or  omukazendu),  mo- 
nganda  indyi ;  ndyi  mua  mbandye  ;  nga  hare  nana,  Ai  yanda 
ho ;  i.e.,  "  A  boy  (or  girl)  has  been  born  to  me  in  the 
village,  which  ye  (the  ancestors,  the  fathers)  have  given  to 
me.  May  it  be  well  with  him  (or  her) !  [May]  it  {viz.,  the 
village)  never  come  to  an  end  !  " 

The  woman  now  remains,  according  to  necessity,  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  her  temporary  house,  and,  during  this 
time,  the  child  also  remains  without  a  name.  When  the 
time  of  her  confinement  comes  to  an  end,  she  goes,  for  the 
first  time  out  through  the  front  door,  in  order  to  carry  her 
child  to  the  sacred  fire,  to  be  named.  It  sits  in  the 
otyivereko,  that  is,  in  a  skin  tied  to  the  back  [of  the  mother]. 
On  the  way  [to  the  okuruo~\  she  is  followed  by  omuatye 
ondangere,  that  is,  the  eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
Chief,  who  has  charge  of  the  sacred  fire,  since  this  must 
never  be  allowed  to  go  out.  This  maiden  priestess  or  vestal, 
however  she  may  be  called,  sprinkles,  on  the  way  to  the 
okuruo,  with  water  which  she  carries  in  a  dish,  the  back  of 
the  mother  and  the  child.    Arrived  at  the  okuruo,  the 
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mother  seats  herself  upon  the  outspread  skin  of  an  ox.  Then 
she  takes  her  child  off  her  back,  and  sets  it  upon  her  right 
knee.  The  Chief  and  the  other  men  have  already  assembled 
themselves.  The  first  then  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  out 
of  a  dish  standing  near  him,  and  spurts  this  over  the  bodies 
of  the  mother  and  the  child.  Then,  addressing  his  ancestors, 
he  says,  "  To  ye  is  a  child  born  in  your  village  ;  may  this 
[i.e.,  the  village]  never  come  to  an  end  !  "  Thereupon  he 
ladles  some  fat  out  of  a  vessel  standing  near  him,  spits  upon 
it,  and  anoints  his  hands  with  it.  When  this  is  done,  he 
again  takes  fat  and  a  mouthful  of  water,  then  rubs  the  fat 
in  his  hands,  spurts  upon  it  the  water  contained  in  his  mouth, 
and  besmears  or  anoints  with  it  the  lying  in  woman.  In 
doing  this,  he  must  cross  his  arms,  so  that  he  touches  with 
his  right  hand  the  right  [side]  and  with  his  left  [hand]  the 
left  side  of  the  woman.  The  same  ceremony,  in  the  same 
manner,  is  then  performed  upon  the  child,  during  which  the 
Chief  lays  the  child  upon  his  knees.  After  tins,  he  takes 
the  child  into  his  arms,  and  while  he  touches  with  his 
forehead  the  forehead  of  the  child  (which  action  is  called  by 
them  okukunga),  he  gives  the  child  the  name.  The  men 
[who  are]  present,  thereupon  repeat  this  okukunga,  and 
utter  every  time  while  doing  this,  the  name  which  the 
father  [?]  has  given  to  the  child,  [*]  or  they  themselves 
add  another  new  one  to  it.  Thus  one  can  hear  one  and  the 
same  person  often  called  by  from  five  to  six  different  names. 
These  names  are  commonly  derived  from  some  event  which 
happened  before,  at,  or  after  the  birth.  Thus  a  man,  now 
called  Gideon,  was  formerly  named  Kambandandumhu,  that 
is,  in  the  ondumbu  (colored  garment),  because  he  had  been 
first  wrapped  in  one  after  birth.     One  Hosea,  was  formerly 

°  [The  Rev.  Mr.  Dannert  is  too  far  distant  for  us  to  be  able  to  ask 
him,  before  printing,  whether  the  Chief,  or  the  father  of  the  child,  is 
here  meant.] 
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called  Komombumbi,  that  is,  "  He  Is  In  the  dung,"  for,  the 
child  was  carried,  immediately  after  birth,  into  the  cattle 
pen,  and  there  covered  over  with  [fine  dry]  manure ;  a 
practice  by  means  of  which  the  Ovaherero  protect  their 
children  from  death.  The  father  of  Hosea  had,  before  this, 
iost  three  children  in  succession.  After  the  giving  of  the 
name,  another  (young)  head  of  cattle  is  taken  to  the  okuruo, 
and  to  this  the  young  inhabitant  of  the  world  is  likewise 
kungisa'd ;  that  is,  its  forehead  is  brought  into  contact  with 
that  of  the  head  of  cattle.  By  means  of  this  action,  he  [the 
-child]  is  rendered  an  Omuherero,  or  nomad.  The  head  of 
cattle  is  thereupon  the  property  of  the  child.  When  this 
ceremony  has  been  accomplished,  the  mother  returns  to  her 
real  dwelling-house.  The  house  constructed  for  the  time  of 
the  confinement  is  then  left  to  decay.  It  may  not  be  pulled 
down,  nor  may  the  wood  of  the  same  be  burnt,  because  it  is, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  sacred  [i  zero']. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  still  to  be  noticed  that  there  are  a  few 
otuzo  (that  is,  families  united  by  means  of  certain  food- 
ordinanCes)  which  deviate  in  some  respects  from  the  rules 
described  above ;  and  that  the  customs  to  be  observed  at 
the  birth  of  twins,  are  altogether  different  from  the  foregoing. 

Omburo,  22nd  May,  1879. 


SOME   SACRIFICIAL  CUSTOMS  AMONG  THE 
OVAMBO. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  M-  Rautanen,  Finnish  Missionary.4) 
The  Ohula  is  a  sacrifice  or  sacrificial  meal  to  the  spirits 

[*  The  manuscript  original  of  the  above,  which  is  in  the  German 
language,  was  sent  from  Ovambo  land,  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Hahn,  by  one  of  the  Finnish  Missionaries  at  work  in  that  country. 
The  continuation  of  it  (which  [has  not  yet  readied  us)  was  to  be  the 
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of  the  deceased  (*=Aasisi).  Omusisi  (pi.  aasisi)  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Herero  Ovakuru.  The  Omundonga  has  a 
great  dread  of  the  aasisi,  and  from  fear  he  also  honors  them. 
It  often  happens  that  the  aasisi  trouble  people  with  illness, 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  declared  by  the  sorcerers,  then, 
even  the  last  cow  will  be  slain  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  aasisi. 

When  the  Omundonga  is  ill,  he  must,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  and  distinct  diseases,  either  have  aasisi,  or  be 
bewitched.  The  very  rare  illnesses  which  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  two  causes  named,  are  ascribed  to  Kalunga. 

In  grave  cases  of  illness,  the  cause  of  the  illness  is  in- 
quired into,  which  is  done  by  the  Onganga  ("  Sorcerer  "). 
Should  the  illness  have  arisen  from  witchcraft,  then,  by 
witchcraft  it  must  also  be  cured,  or  driven  away.  Should 
the  person,  however,  have  aasisi  which  trouble  him  in  him, 
the  aasisi  must  be  frightened  away,  or  better,  appeased,  by 
the  bringing  of  a  sacrifice,  so  that  they  depart  from  the 
patient.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  illness  and  the 
age  of  the  patient,  so  the  ohula  differs.  The  principal 
oohula  [plur.  of  ohula"]  are  of  six  different  kinds : 

I.   Ohula  i/ombua y'oynakunde/'Dog-Be&n  Sacrifice;" 
II.    Ohula  y'ombua  y'omushila,  or  Ohula  y'ombua-mbua, 
"  Tail-Dog,    or    Dog-Dog    Sacrifice,"   i.e.,   the 
sacrifice  of  the  real  dog. 

III.  Ohula  ifonyombe,  "  Ox  Sacrifice." 

IV.  Ohula  yondyuhua,  "  Fowl  Sacrifice." 
V.   Ohula  i/oshikombo,  "  Goat  Sacrifice." 

VI.   Ohula  y^onzui,  "  Sheep  Sacrifice.1' 

These  six  kinds  of  sacrifices  can  be  divided  into  three 

following:  Uulou  " Witchcraft  or  Sorcery,"  and  Eanthelo,  "Fortune- 
telling." 

In  the  translation  of  the  paper  now  published,  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Kolbe  is  gratefully  to  be  acknowledged.] 
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classes ;  the  first  and  second  kinds  forming  the  First  Class, 
the  third  and  fourth,  the  Second,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
the  Third  Class. 

In  the  First  Class,  the  "  Dog  Sacrifice "  occupies  the 
first  rank ;  and  the  "  Dog-Bean  Sacrifice "  the  second. 
The  beans  represent  the  dog,  or  rather  the  dog's  flesh,  hence 
also  this  wonderful  composition. 

I.  OnuLA  y'ombua  y'omakunde,  or  ;' Dog-Bean 
Sacrifice." 

Here  the  dog  has  only  so  much  to  do  [with  it]  that  the 
beans  represent  him. 

The  chief  personages  in  the  Ohula  are,  the  omutomisi  or 
performer,  and  the  omutomisoa  or  patient,  for  whom  the 
action  is  performed.  The  performer  may  be  any  one  of  the 
male  sex ;  but,  where  this  is  possible,  they  summon  an 
onganga  [sorcerer]  or  some  one  who  is  dexterous  in  the  mat- 
ter. Here,  as  throughout  the  world,  in  the  case  of  the  poor, 
things  take  place  far  more  simply,  and  the  performer  may 
be  any  relation  of  the  patient's ;  Avhereas,  among  the  rich, 
who  are  in  a  position  to  pay  the  onganga,  all  proceeds  more 
solemnly.  The  main  points,  however,  are,  and  remain  the 
same.  When  a  patient  has  been  examined  by  an  onganga, 
and  it  is  discovered  that  aasisi  are  in  the  sick  man,  then  the 
patient  must  cat  ohula*  and,  in  the  case  of  children  and  of 
those  who  are  for  the  first  time  ill,  ohula  y'omakunde. 
The  time  when  this  is  usually  done  is  before  noon.  The 
after-festivity  however  continues  until  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

When  all  the  preparations  appertaining  have  been  made, 
the  performance  is  proceeded  with  in  the  folloAviug  manner. 

*  It  is  not  said  that  ohula  is  sacrificed  for  any  one,  but  that  the 
Kick  person  will  cat,  or  has  eaten,  ohula. 
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Omakunde  and  oshisima  (beans  and  pap}  are  cooked,  at 
the  usual  cooking-place ;  then  the  omutomisi  takes  some- 
what from  the  cooked  beans,  spits  upon  it,  and  throws  it 
out,  with  the  words,  E,  kuateni  aasisi  omakunde  genii"  Here* 
take  ye,  aasisi,  your  beans  ") ;  and  again  says,  Okanona 
kandye  ka  tye  naua,  "My  child,  become  (good) well."  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  the  performer  takes  a  lump  of  pap, 
kneads  a  hollow  in  it,  and  puts  beans  into  it,  and  hands  it  to 
the  sick  person  that  he  may  eat  it ;  before  this,  however,  the 
performer  again  takes  twice  of  the  beans  and  pap,  from  the 
lump  which  has  been  given  to  the  sick  person,  and  throws  it 
out  to  the  aasisi,  as  before,  with  the  words  Kuateni,  &c. 
After  the  sick  person  has  tasted  of  the  beans  and  pap  winch 
have  been  given  to  him,  the  company  there  present  betakes 
itself  to  the  repast.  At  the  Bean  Ohula,  there  is  not  exactly 
much  to  be  eaten,  and  many  persons  do  not  come  to  this 
solemnity ;  but,  where,  for  example,  an  ox  is  slaughtered, 
there  are  many  guests.  Each  one  who  comes  on  such  an 
occasion,  must  also  bring  with  him,  as  a  present,  corn  or  beans, 
if  only  ever  so  small  a  quantity.  No  one  dares  to  go 
out  of  the  place  who  has  not  tasted  the  Ohula. 

If  the  sick  person  becomes  better,  this  is  a  sign  that  the 

aasisi  were  contented  with  the  Bean  Sacrifice,  and  have 
gone  away ;  should,  however,  the  patient  not  become  better, 
but   still   worse,   then   the    Ohula    y'ombua  y'omushila   or 

Ohula  y'ombua-mbua  is  offered  to  the  aasisi. 

II.  Ohula  y'ombua  y'omushila  or  Ohula 
y'ombua-mbua  (Sacrifice  of  the  Real 
Dog). 

This  takes  place  in  a  much  more  complicated  manner. 
The  dog  which  is  brought  as  a  beast  for  sacrifice,  is  not 
slaughtered,  but  beaten  dead  with  an  ondimbo  (stick  or 
"  kirrie  ").     The  head  is  completely  beaten  to  pieces.     In 
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the  blood'of  the  head  [thus]  beaten  to  pieces,  a  little  stick, 
upon  which  strips  of  palm  leaves  have  been  bound,  is 
dipped,  and  with  it,  the  forehead,  breast,  arms,  and  legs  of 
the  sick  person"are  daubed,  or  rather  rubbed.  After  the 
killing,  the  entrails  (liver,  heart,  and  kidneys)  which  are  the 
proper  sacrificial  pieces,  are  roasted  on  the  embers.  Mean- 
while, pap  is  boiled,  for  this  must  not  be  wanting  at  an 
Ohida. 

The  offerings  to  the  aasisi  are  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  the  Bean- Sacrifice,  Avith  only  this  difference,  that 
meat  as  well  as_^pap  (by  means  of  the  little  stick  winch 
was  dipped  in  blood)  ;are  thrown  away.  The  words,  E, 
kuateni  aasisi  onyama  yeni — and  ashisima  sheni ;  okanona 
kandyc  ka  tye  naua,  are  always  the  same.  After  the 
omutomisi  has  made  the  first  offering  to  the  aasisi,  he  puts 
from  the  entrails,  which  have  been  roasted  upon  the  embers, 
into  the  pap,  and  gives  it  to  the  sick  person,  who  takes  it 
with  both  hands.  He  may  not,  however,  as  yet  eat  of  it, 
because  from  his  hands  another  offering  must  be  made,  and 
again  by  means  of  the  little  stick  which  has  been  dipped  in 
the  blood. 

During  the  repast,  the  sick  person  may  not  touch  the 
meat  with  his  hands];  but  he  must  take  the  meat  out  of  the 
pap  with  his  teeth,  and  bite  it  off.  The  Avords  which  the 
omutomisi  says  to  the  sick  person  are  remarkable  ones,  while 
he  gives  to  him  of  the  sacrificial  meal.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: Lia  ohula  yoye,  aijo  ya  zipageloa  'ngoye  I  "  Eat  thine 
ohula  ;  it  is  killed  for  thee  !" 

The  remaining  meat  is  boiled  as  usual,  and  eaten  by  the 
ohula-gucsts. 

These  two  kinds  of  sacrifices,  belonging  to  the  First 
Class,  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  children. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Second  Class,  are  used  for  all,  foi' 
the  little  ones  and  for  adults. 
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III.  Ohula  y'ongombe,  "  Ox  Sacrifice." 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Ohula  y'ongombe  is  offered 
for  young  and  old,  and  as  that  for  the  little  ones  takes 
place  in  a  particular  manner,  and  is  very  interesting,  I  will 
relate  this  first. 

Should  the  sacrifices  of  the  First  Class  not  have  availed, 
then  the  patient  must  eat  Ohula  y'ongombe,  and  be  washed 
in  blood.  When  the  ox  or  cow  (it  may  also  be  a  large 
calf)  has  been  slain  in  the  customary  manner  of  the 
country,  and  the  skin  has  been  taken  off,  the  flanks  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  are  bored  or  pierced  through,  and  the 
patient  must  creep  through,  through  the  blood  and  entrails. 
Tins  is  the  "  "Washing  in  blood,"  or  "  through  the  blood." 
It  is  impossible  that  the  patient  can  by  himself  contrive 
to  creep  through  the  ox ;  for  this  purpose,  however,  the 
omutomisi  is  there,  who  helps  him  to  pass  through.  While 
the  patient  is  thus  being  pulled  through,  the  omutomisi  says, 
Inda,  inda,  'ngoye  u  naasisi  ("  Go,  go,  thou  hast  aasisi"). 

When  this  has  happened,  the  sacrifice  is  proceeded  Avith 
in  quite  the  same  manner  as  the  other  sacrifices. 

The  sacrificial  piece,  in  the  case  of  the  ox,  is  the  breast, 
which  is  boiled. 

As  an  after-solemnity  for  the  children  who  have  come, 
there  is  still  a  Water-Baptism,  or  rather  a  Besprinkling 
with  the  water.  As  they  go  out  of  the  werft,  all  the  chil- 
dren are  at  the  [place  of]  egress  sprinkled  with  water. 
What  meaning,  however,  this  may  have,  I  have  not  (been 
able  to)  ascertain.  The  people  merely  say  that  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  do  so. 

Should  all  of  the  meat  not  have  been  eaten  at  once,  it  is 
permissible  to  save  it  until  the  next  day ;  and  the  guests 

*  The  slaughtering  of  oxen  among  the  Ovambo  is  performed  bj  a 
spear  (tsuela-  Herero  i»era="  stechen"). 
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may  even  take  of  the  unboiled   meat    home  with    them ; 
of  the  boiled,  however,  not. 

IV.  Ohula  y'ondyuhua,  "  Fowl  Sacrifice." 

This  sacrifice  corresponds  to  the  Ox  Sacrifice,  as  the 
Beans  do  to  that  of  the  Dog.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
sacrifices,  so  also  here  is  the  chief  part,  i.e.,  the  sacrificing 
itself,  quite  the  same ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
[sacrifices],  so  here  also  there  is  a  difference.  The  fowl 
(hen  or  cock)  is  taken  hold  of  by  its  head  and  feet,  and  held 
to  the  invalid,  so  that  the  fowl  beats  the  patient  with  its 
wings,  and  flutters  over  him,  by  which  means  the  aasisi 
are  driven  away.  Finally,  the  head  of  the  foAvl  is  twisted, 
and,  without  blood-shedding,  it  is  roasted  whole  upon  the 
fire,  after  which  the  sacrificing  with  pap  takes  place. 

V.  Ohula  y'oshikombo,  "  Goat  Sacrifice." 

The  Goat  Sacrifice  is  the  rarest,  because  there  are  many 
persons  who  do  not  eat  the  heart  of  a  goat,  which,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  belongs  to  the  sacrificial  morsels. 
The  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  the  liver  are  also  roasted  upon 
the  fire,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  aasisi. 

To  this  Third  Class  belongs  also  a  similar  [sacrifice^. 

VI.  Ohula  y'onzui,  "  Sheep  Sacrifice." 

Ohula  y'onzui,  ("  Sheep  Sacrifice ")  however,  like  that 
of  the  goat,  is  only  practised  by  certain  omaznimo 
(clans).  The  method  of  conducting  the  sacrifice  is  quite 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  goat. 
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A  HERERO  LEGEND. 

(Contributed  by  the  lie  v.  H.  Beiderbecke.) 
Ape  hara  otyirnbaharero.  Ovanatye  ovakazona  ave  tuug' 
ozondyuo  inondondu.  Nu  tyi.  va  tung'  ozondyuo,  ozonganda 
aze  tyindi.  Nu  tyi  va  kara  mondyira  ruorutyindo,  ovanatye 
va  hungirire,  ave  tya :  "  Nga  nomutuaro,  a  pe  ina !  Ngu 
nouiutuaro,  a  pe  ina !"  Nu  va  hungire  kooina  :  "  Kanibureye 
omituaro,  ozoudyuo  zetu  maze  hiharua." 


Nu  tyi  va  kotokere  ketundu  ave  ongasaua  inoudyuo  imue 
inondondu.  Ovatua  tyi  va  ende  nioutuku  *  *  *  aire 
inouiuvero  uondyuo  ave  hiti. 

Nguiua  ouiuingoua  omukazoua  omuuene,  ua  horekua  i 
ovanatye  ovakuao.  Ena  re  :  Onihova.  Ndino  ovatua  otyi 
va  varekere  ovanatye  avelie,  ave  tya:  a  Ingui  ouandye ! 
Ingui  ouandye."  Ndino  tyi  va  mana,  pe  nomutua  otyiku- 
rurume  tyinene;  ae  tyi  tya  munu  omuatye  ingui,  ngua  horekua, 
omuingona.  Ac  tyi  tya  tya:  "Ouandye  ingui!"  Ndino 
omutua  ingui  omuhona  ae  tya  tya  :  u Ouandye!"  ngu  mbi  ri 
oniuliona,  omuini  uondyna.  Nu  tyi  ma  kakupua  i  ove,  ngua 
kurupa,  ua  tyiti  vi  ?  "     A  rire  tyi  va  rara. 

Muhuka  a  rire  tyi  va  kaeva.  Ae  tyi  pa  scua  iugui  oinutiui 
omukarurume.  Ac  tya  tya:  "Me  tiakana  omuvcro,  me 
lyevere  ene."     Ae   tya   tya  kovanatye:  "  Tyi  mbi   hia    rartt 
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THE    FLEEIiSG    GIRLS   AND   THE   ROCK.* 

There  is  a  tale  [which  runs  thus  (J)J  :  Girls  were  build- 
ing houses  in  the  river  (•).  And  when  they  had  built  the 
houses,  the  werfrs  removed  to  new  pastui  es.  And  n  hen  they 
were  on  the  way  marching  (3),  the  children  spoke,  they 
said:  "He  who  has  a  buiden  [let  him]  give  [it]  to  his 
mother!  He  who  has  a  burden  [let  him]  give  [it]  to  his 
mother!"  And  they  spoke  to  their  mothers :"  Take  the 
burdens,  the  houses  cause  us  pain  [i.e.3  our  heart  is 
attached  to  them]." 

And  when  they  had  returned  to  the  forsaken  werffc, 
they  assembled  in  a  house  in  the  river.  Bergdamaras 
when  they  went  in  the  night  *  *  *  fell  upon  the  door  of  the 
house,  they  entered. 

The  "  favorite  one,"  the  "  big "  girl,  (*)  was  hidden 
away  by  the  other  children.  Her  name  [was]  Onihova. 
Now  the  Bergdamaras  wanted  to  have  all  the  children  for 
wives,  saying,  "  This  one  is  mine  !  This  one  is  mine  !  " 
When  they  had  finished,  there  remained  [still]  a  very  old 
Bergdamara ;  it  so  happened  that  he  saw  this  chi'd,  who 
was  hidden  away,  the  "  favorite  one."  So  he  said  :  "  Mine 
■this  one  is!"  Then  said  the  Bergdamara,  the  Chief: 
"  Mine  !  I  who  am  Chief,  the  owner  of  the  way.  (5)  How 
then  could  she  marry  thee,  thou  who  art  old  ?  "  Thereupon 
they  slept. 

On  the  following  day,  they  went  hunting.  That  old 
Beigdamara  w  as  left  behind.  He  said  :  "  I  lay  myself  cross- 
wise before  the  door,  I  take  care  of  you."     Thereupon  he 

8  [Rendered  into  English  from  the  Eev.  H.  Beiderbecke's  German 
translation  by  Mh?,s  L.  Echunke.] 
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me  tya :  Graa!  Greta!  hia  rara.  Ndino  tyi  mbci  rara, 
orondu  tyi  inba  tya  :  Fuu  !  Fuu  !  raba  vara."  Ovauatye  va 
piu'atena  kutya  ua  rara  tyiri.  Ndino  eye  ua  tyere  :  "  Graa  ! 
Graa  ! "  ouo  ka  va  pitire.  Indino  eye  tya  tyere :  "  Fuu  ! 
Fuu  V  ovauatye  avelie,  ngu  novitenda  a  kutu,  ngu  novitenda 
a  kutu.  Ndino  a  rire  tyi  va  katuka  korubanda  yotyikuxurunie 
okupita.  Ae  tyi  va  katoora  omutue  nave  liuasana  povipara 
viao.  Ndino  a  rire  tyi  va  katoora  eoe  enene  orondongero,  a 
rire  tyi  va  eniene  potyiuru  tyomutua  otyikururume,  ouruvi  ua 
pitire. 


A  rire  tyi  va  kaenda,  ave  teza  otutyindo  tuao.  A  rire  tyi 
ve  keya  rnoruua  orancne,  ndua  hapa  oty'ondyuo  onene.  A 
rire  tya  kurama  omukazona,  ingui  oniuingona,  a  ma  tya : 
"  Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu !  Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu !" 
Oruua  aru  pamburuka.  Omuatye  iugui  omukazona  omu- 
ingona  a  rire  tya  tenge  okuhita  nomuangu  ue.  A  rire  tyi  va 
hiti  avelie. 


Pe  na  omukazona  umue  okasiona  ;  ena  re  :  Okahavandye. 
Navehe  tyi  va  hitire,  oruua  kombunda  yauo  aru  pata.  Ndino 
moukoto  uoruua  Onihava  ua  retire 'kovdkuao,  kutya:  "Oruua 
tyi  maru  ningota,  o  tukana  !"  Ouo  va  tya  :  "  Ii !"  Nu  indino 
Kahavandye  ua  tyere  kovakuao  :  "  Oruvi,  oruvivivi  tyi  maru 
ningota  ovandu,  nakuzu  aru  tukanua,  rua  tyiti  vi?"  Opuo, 
tyi  va  muina. 

Ovatua  tyi  va  kara  mokuti,  tyi  va  kaevere,  va  zepere 
ovipuka.  Ndino  bmutua  omuhona  ua  liindire  onyama 
kovanatye,  kutya  mave    tu  ondyara.     Ndino  omutua,   ngua 
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said  to  the  children  :  "  When  I  do  not  yet  sleep,  1  say 
Graa  !  Graa  !  (6)  [then]  sleep  I  not  yet.  After  that 
when  I  sleep,  I  say:  Fuu!  Fuu !  (7)  [then]  I  sleep.' 
The  children  listened  [to  hear]  if  he  really  slept.  Then  he 
said:  'Graa!  Grace!'"  [Then]  they  did  not  go  out  (of 
the  house).  Thereupon,  when  he  said  :  "  Fuu  !  Fuu!'"  all 
the  children,  those  [among  them]  who  were  wearing  iron 
[ornaments]  fastened  [them] ,  those  Avho  were  wearing- 
iron  [ornaments]  fastened  them.  (8)  Then  they  stepped 
over  the  old  man,  in  order  to  get  outside.  Thereupon,  they 
went  to  take  ashes,  and  painted  one  another  upon  their  fore- 
heads. ('-')  Then  they  Avent,  lifted  up  a  large  stone,  the 
seat  of  the  Chief,  (10)  and  threw  [it]  on  the  head  of  the  old 
Bergdamara.     The   brain  came  out.  (") 

Thereupon,  they  arose  and  went.  They  followed  the 
track  of  their  trekking  parties  [i.e.,  of  those  who  Mere 
marching].  As  they  were  going  along,  they  came  to  a 
large  flat  rock  [called  "  Platklip  "],  which  was  like  a  large 
house.  There  the  girl,  the  favorite,  stood  still,  while  she 
said:  "  Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu !  Mbemburukire  yena 
urumbu  !  "  (12)  The  rock  opened  itself.  Then  the  child, 
the  favorite  girl,  entered  first  with  her  younger  sister. 
Then  all  entered. 

There  is  a  little,  poor  girl,  her  name  is  Okahavandye. 
And  when  all  were  inside,  the  rock  closed  [itself]  upon 
them.  Thereupon,  in  the  interior  of  the  rock,  Onihova  spoke 
to  the  others  thus  :  "  When  the  rock  pinches,  do  not  call 
names ! "  They  said  [consenting] :  "  Yes."  But  Ka- 
havandye  said  to  the  others :  "  He  is  bad,  yes  bad  !  bad  ! 
bad  !  if  he  pinches  people  ;  and  why  is  it  now  said,  one  must 
not  call  him  names  ?"  [Then  it  was]  enough  ;  they  were  silent. 

When  the  Bergdamaras  were  in  the  field,  when  they 
were  hunting,  they  killed  game.  Then  the  Bergdamara  Chief 
sent  meat  to  the  children  :  because  they  are  hungry    [he 
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etere  onyama  kovanatye,  ue  ere  okuvaza  ovanatye  a  va  hene, 
n  va  zepa  iugui  otyikururume  n  a  aruka  okukaraera  oniuliona 
ue.  Ndino  ovatua  onyama  ve  yesa.  Va  sekamene  nave  ya 
okuteza  ovanatye.  Nave  teza  ovanatye  nga  tyi  va  vazere 
oruua.  Nu  poruua  ondambo  ya  zengire  na  rive  tyi  va  kuvania 
a  mave  ripura  ;  Ondambo  ya  i  pi  ? 


Ondio  yomuatye  a  rire  tyi  ya  posa  moukoto  uoruua. 
Ndino  ovatua  a  rire  tyi  va  tya:  "Ih!  okazera?  Ongerenge?" 
Mbona  avetya :  "Okazera!"  Mhena  ave  tya:  Ongerenge!" 
tyi  mave  ripura.  Ndino  a  rire  tyi  va  ongo  amanga  noniauta 
nominguma  viao  nave  tua  kombanda  yoruua  nouo  a  rire  tyi 
va  tya:  "  Maniu  tya:  Ovizeze!  nu  ngatu  yaruke,  ovina  vietu 
tu  sie  mba,  kutya  'ndu  matu  ya  okuvivaza  po  ?  ovanatye 
maye  tuara?   A  rire  tyi  va  aruka  imb'  ovatua. 


Ndino  a  rire  tya  sekama  ingui  omukazona  onuiingona, 
Nihova,  a  tya  :  "  Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu  !"  A  rire  tyi 
rua  paturuka,  oruua.  Ndino  a  rire  tya  piti  nomuangu  ue. 
A  rire  tyi  va  piti  avebe.  Kaliavandye  a  hara  okupita  niokuli 
kauo  avehe  ;  oruua  a  rire  tyi  rua  pata.  Ovakuao  ave  tya  : 
"  Kaliavandye,  kurama,  ete  tu  tenge  okupita  novo  kombunda 
yetu  u  pite."  Ndino  imb1  ovakuao  a  rire  tyi  va  piti.  Ndino 
oruua  rua  pata.  Nu  Kaliavandye  a  rire  tya  seua  moruua. 
Novanatye  ovakuao  va  toorere  omanga  noniauta  nominguma 
viovatua  narire  tyi  va  kaondya ;  ave  liar'  okutya  ve  riheke 
koruua :  Mbemburukire  ena  urumbu!  Arikana!  ing'  omuatye 
ua  hungire  otyangu.     Oruua  aru  ha  paturuka. 
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thought].  Then  the  Bergdamara,  who  had  brought  the 
meat  for  the  children,  found  that  the  children  had  run  away, 
and  that  they  had  killed  the  old  man  ;  and  he  went  back 
in  order  to  tell  [it]  to  his  master.  Then  the  Bergdamaras 
left  the  meat.  They  stood  up,  and  went  to  follow  the  track 
of  the  children.  And  they  followed  the  children  until 
they  reached  the  rock.  At  the  rock,  however,  the  (rack 
was  lost,  and  so  they  remained  standing,  asking  themselves : 
"  Whither  has  the  track  gone  ?" 

It  then  happened  that  the  bell  of  the  child  [the  "  favorite 
one  "]  gave  a  sound  in  the  interior  of  the  rock.  (13)  Then 
said  the  Bergdamaras  :  "  Ish  !  [What  was  that  ?]  A  little 
bird?  An  iron  wire  ?  "  While  they  were  [thus]  asking 
themselves  [every  one  in  his  own  heart]  some  said :  "[It  was] 
a  little  bird  ! "  others  said  :  "  [It  was]  an  iron  wire." 
Thereupon  they  put  together  their  assegais,  bows,  and 
quivers,  and  laid  [these]  on  the  top  of  the  rock  ;  and  they 
[who  asserted  that  it  was  the  sound  of  iron]  said:  "  You  say 
['  These  are]  lies.'  "  Well  then,  let  us  go  back,  let  us  leave 
our  things  here,  that  [we  may  see  whether]  we  find  them  when 
we  return,  or  [whether]  the  children  will  have  taken  them 
with   them."       Then  they  went  back,   the   Bergdamaras. 

Then  the  favorite  girl,  Nihova,  arose,  she  said :  "  Mbe- 
mburukire  yena  urumbu  !  "  Thereupon  he,  the  rock,  opened 
himself.  Now  she  went  out  with  her  younger  sister. 
Thereupon  all  went  out  ;  Kahavandye  was  on  the  point  of 
going  out  among  them  all,  Avhen  the  rock  closed.  The 
others  said  :  "  Kahavandye,  wait,  that  we  may  first  go  out, 
and  thou  goest  out  after  us."  (14)  Now  the  others  went  out. 
Thereupon  the  rock  closed  [itselfj,  and  Kaliavandye  was  left 
in  the  rock.  And  the  other  mldren  picked  up  the  assegais, 
bows,  and  quivers  of  the  Bergdamaras,  and  proceeded  on 
their  way ;  they  tried  [indeed]  to  implore  the  rock  :  "Mbe- 
mburukire  ena  urumbu !  Have  mercy !  The  child  has 
spoken  in  her  folly."  (15)     [But]  the  rock  did  not  open  itself. 
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Ndino  ovanatye  a  rire  tyi  va  i  okuteza  ondarnbo  yorutyindo 
ruauo,  uga  tyi  va  kavaza  ozonganda  zauo.  Ndino  oiuuingona 
Nihova  ovandu  avehe  va  riiire  oinuatye  tyiueue,  ngua  hara 
okuta.  Ndino  ihe  ue  mu  zeperere  oniukandi  oniunene.  Ndino 
ovanatye  a  rire  tyi  va  kara  mozonganda  zao. 

Kahavandye  indino  na  seua  inoruua  a  me  riyarikana 
koruua  a  ma  tya  :  "Mbemburukire  yeua  urunibu. !  mba 
liungire  otyangu."  Oruua  karu  zuvire  ko.  Ongeama  a  rire 
tyi  ya  ende  nga  tyi  ya  vazere  oruua.  Ndino  ongeama  ya 
hungirire  koruua:  "Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu!11  Ndino 
oruua  a  rire  tyi  rua  paturuka.  Ndino  Kabavandye  tya  har  ' 
okupita  ongeama  a  rire  tyi  ya  ramba  omuatye,  ngua  tezere 
ovakuao.  Nu  mondyira  omuatye  tyi  ma  rambua  ongeama, 
ua  tya  :  me  ka  tira  pekuma  rondyuo  ya  mama.  Ongeama, 
omuatye  tya  har  '  okuhita  mondyuo  ya  ina,  a  rire  tyi  ya 
kambura. 

Ndino  ovatua  otyi  va  kotokere  poruua.  Tyi  va  munu  ovina 
viauo  ovanatye  kutya  va  tuara,  ouo  a  rire  tyi  va  hara  okuteza 
katiti  nave  kotoka  poruua.  A  rire  tyi  va  ru  okutonasana, 
na  rire  tyi  va  yaruka. 

Oputyo,  otyimbaharere  tya  anda . 


NOTES  TO  THE  FOREGOING  LEGEND,  BY  THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

(1.)  The  translation  is  as  literal  as  possible,  but  here  and  there  words 
have  been  put  in  parenthesis  to  make  the  sense  more   intelligible. 

(2.)  Tlir  children  are  fond  of  playing  in  thesand,  or  under  the  trees 
of  the  periodical  rivers,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are 
dryj  .mil  there  they  build  huts  for  themselves,  similar  to  those  which 
they  see  their  mothers  build  in  the  «TI 

(3.)  "  Oruiyindo  ''  means  a  party  of  families  which  is  removing  to  an- 
other place.     The  Hereros,  a  pastoral  nation,  are   nomads?      When,  on 
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Now  tl  e  children  went  to  follow  the  track  of  their  trek- 
king- parties,  until  they  reached  their  werfts.  Then  all 
the  people  cried  over  the  favorite  child,  Nihova,  who  had 
so  nearly  perished.  Thereupon  her  father  arranged  a  large 
festivity  for  her  sake. — Henceforth  the  children  remained 
in  their  werfts. 

During  this,  Kahuvandye  bad  remained  behind  in  the  rock, 
imploring  the  rock:  "  Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu!  I 
have  spoken  in  my  folly."  The  rock  [however]  did  not 
listen  to  that.  Then  it  happened  that  a  lion  went  [along]  until 
he  reached  the  rock.  The  lion  then  said  to  the  rock  : 
"  Mbemburukire  yena  urumbu  /''  Thereupon  the  rock 
opened  itself.  Now,  when  Kahavandye  desired  :ogo  out, 
the  lion  hunted  after  the  child,  who  was  following  the  track 
of  the  others.  And  on  the  way,  while  it  was  being  pursued 
by  the  lion,  the  child  said  :  "  I  go  to  die  at  the  side  of  my 
mother's  house  !  "  Now  the  lion,  Avhen  the  child  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  its  mother's  house,  took  hold  [and  killed 
it].  Now  the  Bergdamaras  had  come  back  to  the  rock. 
When  they  saw  that  the  children  had  taken  their  things 
with  them,  they  began  to  follow  the  track  for  a  little  distance, 
and  [then]  returned  to  the  rock.  It  happened  that  they 
fought,  striking  one  another,  (l6)  and  then  they  went  home. 

This  is  enough,  the  tale  is  finished. 


one  place,  the  water  and  grass  for  the  cattle  fail,  they  remove  to  another. 
Hence  the)- have  only  temporary  dwelling-places,  osonganda  (werfts 
or  kraals). 

(4.)  The  eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  a  Chief  is  called  "The  big  girl," 
and  "Favorite/'  occupying  also  a  ••privileged"  position.  She  is  the 
guardian  and  carrier  of  the  sacred  fire. 

(5.)  i.e.,  the  undertaker  of  the  hunting  expedition,  to  whom  his  fol- 
lowers have  to  deliver  all  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt. 

(6.)  The  guttural  snoring  sound  called  in  German  "  Der  Sager." 
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(7.)  The  snoring  sound  called  in  German  "  Der  Puster." 

(8.)  That  they  could  not  make  a  noise. 

(9.)  When  the  Hercros  set  out  on  dangerous  expeditions,  they  are 
first  painted  on  the  forehead,  with  the  ashes  of  the  sacred  fire,  by  the 
"  big  woman,"  or  by  the  "  big  girl." 

(10.)  This  stone  lies  near  the  sacred  fire,  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Only 
the  chief  or  priest  sits  down  upon  it. 

(11.)  Here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  Ovaherero  and  Bergdamaras 
are  born  enemies  to  each  other,  and  that  the  Omuherero  considers  the 
Bergdamaras  as  not  better  than  the  baboons.  Before  the  Ovaherero  had 
firearms,  the  Bergdamaras  may  have  often  avenged  themselves  oil  their 
oppressors.  At  present,  horrible  bloodshed  is  being  eomiritled  by  the 
Ovaherero  (Damaras)  among  the  Bergdamaras  and  the  Bushmen  ; 
besides  making  slaves  of  children  and  adults.  Unfortunately  the  Berg- 
damaras (themselves)  sometimes  sell  some  of  their  own  people  to  the 
Ovaherero, 


OMIANO  VI  OVAHEKERO. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  IT.  Beiderbecke.*) 

1.  Tyi  ri  nieyo  tya  kend'  eraka. 

2.  Tya  rondo  onibaze  niaatyi  rondo  omupindi. 

3.  Ongue  i  tenisa  eoe. 

4.  Ngue  ku  tarere  kongotuc,  nni  tarera   kongoUu     cgac 
ku  tarere  kekoro,  mu  to  vera  kekoro. 

5.  Otyingundi  tyi  enda  ku  matyi  or  em  a. 

6.  Tyipo  !  Undya  okukura. 

7.  Tyikutu  !  Koata  ozondendu  7.0  yandyunuke. 


•  The  omiano  or  proverbs  and  adages  of  the  Ovaherero  are  stereotype, 
but  intentionally  obscure  sayings  ;  and  they  are,  on  this  account,  often 
difficult  to  translate.  I  give  the  following  twelve  as  a  specimen,  just 
as  they  have  been  written  down  by  Cornelius  Zeraua,  ^the  native 
schoolmaster  at  Otyimbingne.      I  also  give-a  lew  explanations,  together 
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(12.)  This  magic  sentence  cannot  be  translated.  Perhaps  it  is 
very  old  Otyiherero.  The  people  themselves  at  least  say  so.  Only 
the  word  yena  (or  ena)  is  still  clear,  and  means :  Name.  The  word 
mbemburukirc  is  not  now  met  with  in  Otyiherero,  but  it  majr 
possibly  be  a  contraction  of  Ndyl  (mbi)  seinburukira,  which  means 
Remember  me  [who  I  am]  !  or  of  Ncbjl  {mbi)  pamburukira,  which 
means  :  Open  to  nic  !  With  respect  to  the  third  word  in  the  sentence, 
which  is  also  not  met  with  in  Otyiherero,  I  will  only  say  that  Ouvumbu 
means  drought,  famine.    The  root  of  this  word  means  something  yellow. 

(13.)  The  Ovaherero  girls  have  sometimes  a  small  iron  bell  fastened 
to  their  clothes. 

(14.)  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Ovaherero,  when  walking  in  a  line,  to 
keep  the  order  of  their  respective  ages  and  rank. 

(15.)  Literally  :  "  She  has  spoken  the  language  of  the  youngest," 
which  has  no  weight. 

(16.)  Being  without  their  arms. 


PROVERBS  OF  THE  OVAHERERO. 

1.  It  is  in  the  tooth,  it  troubles  the  tongue  (x). 

2.  It  climbed  up  the   foot,  it  will   climb    up   the   slim- 

bone  (2). 

3.  The  panther  causes  the  stone  to  threaten  (3). 

4.  He  who  looked  at   you  from   behind,  look    at    him 

from  behind  ;  he  who  looked  at  you  in  front,  look 
at  him  in  front  (4). 

5.  A  weak  person  goes  where  he  is  smiled  at  (5). 

6.  Misfortune  !  Wait  for  growing  older  (6). 

7.  Family  !  Give  birth  to  females  (that)  they  multiply 

themselves  (7). 

with  the  translation. 

[In  the  Manuscript  original,  sent  down  by  the  Rev.  II.  Beiderbeckcj 
the  Otyiherero  text  was  accompanied  by  a  German  translation  only. 
For  an  English  translation  of  the  latter,  we  arc  indebted  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  Revs.  J,  Rath  and  F*  Kolbc] 
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8.  Ngondi  !  Peua  u  huhane. 

d.  Otyitona  tyaa  norutu. 

10.  Tyi  ua  rire  ouyenda  a  rire  tyi  ua  tyindire. 

1 1 .  Ouye  otyirunduruka  onya  yohorongo. 

12.  Otyikondambunda  tyi  nehaamo  nombaze  i  neputuko. 


1.  Said  to  one  who  has  met  with  some  misfortune  or  other,  and  who 
•_n\  es  himself  the  appearance  that  he  does  not  care  about  it. 

2.  The  meaning  is,  for  instance:  A  little  war  on  the  borders  may 
spread  over  the  whole  country. 

3.  Mountainous  and  rocky  parts  of  the  country  are  in  disrepute  on 
account  of  the  beasts  of  prey  housing  there  ;  hence  people  fear  the 
rocks,  but  they  ought  rather  to  fear  and  blame  the  animals. — Parents, 
or  elder  brothers  and  sisters  (the  stone  or  rocks  of  the  proverb),  are 
held  responsible  for  the  faults  and  misdeeds  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  and  should  they  complain  of  it  as  being  unfair,  this 
proverb  is  given  them  as  an  answer. 

4.  Meaning  :  Measure  for  measure  ;  Tit  for  tat. 

5.  Where  a  poor  person  lias  met  with  kindness,  there  he  likes  to  go 
again. 

6.  Misfortune  waits  for  the  becoming  older.  Children  are  happy, 
because  they  know  nothing  of  the  troubles  and  misery  of  life. 

7.  The  meaning  is  j  Through  (he  females,  the  family  or  tribe  will 
increase. 

8.  When  a  bargain  is  offered  to  a  poor  man,  he  becomes  frightened 
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8.  Poor  One  !  Be  given  (or  receive  an  offer),  that  you 

may  be  frightened  (or  shrink  back)  (8). 

9.  (Literally  untranslatable).     See  the  explanations  (9). 

10.  Because  thou  hast  eaten,  when  thou  wert  travelling, 

therefore  thou  dost  want  to  go  again  (10). 

11.  Xhe  world  is  something  turning  (or  changeable),  like 

the  horn  of  the  koodoo  (n). 

12.  The  hinder  part  wishes  to  sit  down,  but  the  foot  will 

run  or  wander  about.  { Difficult   to   translate    lit- 
erally) (12). 


and  shrinks  back.  This  proverb  is  chiefly  used  when  a  wife  is  offered 
to  some  one,  and  he  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  the  expenses  and  duties 
connected  therewith. 

9.  In  common  Otyihe'rero  it  would  perhaps  be  :  Otyitoneno  iya 
haowdya  (tye  rizengisa)  m'oruiu  ==  The  stroke  is  hidden  in  the  body  to 
appear  again  later.  The  natives  are  much  inclined  to  ascribe  illness 
and  pain  to  blows  and  knocks,  formerly  received,  or  to  a  fall  which 
may  have  occurred  years  previously. 

10.  Some  one  pays  a  visit,  he  is  kindly  received  and  well  treated. 
Coining  home  to  his  daily  toil,  he  longs  to  be  abroad  again  ;  where, 
however,  he  has  seen  people  only  in  their  Sunday  dress,  as  he  is 
reminded  in  this  proverb  by  way  of  warning. 

11.  This  is  firstly  smooth  and  straight,  but,  further  on,  twisted  and 
bent  backwards. 

12.  Difficult  to  translate  literally.  A  traveller  comes  to  a  werft,  and 
begs  for  something.     The  owner  of  the  werft  refuses  ;  and  thetravclli  i 

to  him  by  means  of  this  proverb  :  Just  at  this  moment  perhaps 
thou  thinkest  that  thou  dost  not  need  to  go  round  begging:  but  cue 
day  thou  also  inayst  be  in  my  position. 
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SOME  RELIGIOUS  IDEAS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  OVAHERERO. 

(Contributed     by    the     Rev.    II.     Beiderbecke,    Missionary    at 
Otyozondyupa.}* 

Part  I. 

(Ideas  about  God,  Creation,  &c.)  f 

When  seven  years  ago  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Kamureti, 
a  Chief  of  considerable  influence,  avIio  lived  formerly  in  the 
Kaoko,  near  the  Ovambo,  he  was  vexed  when  I  asserted  in 
the  course  of  conversation  that  the  Ovaherero  had  no  God 
(Mukuru),  and  he  said  :  No,  we  are  not  so  bad  as  that,  we 
also  have  a  God,  whom  we  call  Karunga.  That  was  the 
first  time  that  I  heard  the  name  Karunga  for  God.  I  thought, 
however,  that  these  Ovaherero  from  the  Kaoko  had  taken 
over  this  appellation  from  the  Ovambo  ;  and  though  I  found 
afterwards  that  the  name  Karunga  was  generally  known 
by  the  Ovaherero,  and  that  they  consider  it  to  be  a  Herein 
name,  I  still  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  derived  it  from 
the  Ovambo  to  whom  they  are  so  nearly  related,  while  they 
sojourned  amongst  them,  or  were  their  neighbours. 

When  five  years  ago  the  heathen  party  had  so  far 
prevailed,  that  the  Ovaherero  left  Otyozondyupa  and  some 
of  them  expressed  to  their  Chief,  Kambazembi,  their  desire 
to  remain  with  me  and  the  Word  of  God  (Omambo  oa 
Mithurit),  they  were  answered  :  What  can  Mukuru  do  ?  We 

0  This  Mission  Station,  where  I,  some  years  ago,  obtained  and  wrote 
what  I  give  here,  was  established  in  1873,  in  a  part  of  Hcrcmland 
which  hud  not  yet  been  under  the  influence  of  civilization  and 
Christianity. 

f  [The  notes  in  brackets  have  here  been  added  by  one  who  is  person* 

ally  acquainted  with  the  Ovaherero  nation]. 
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believe  in  Karunga.  Look  at  our  oxen  and  sheep  ;  is 
it  not  Karunga  who  made  us  so  rich  ? 

A  standing'  form  of  speech  for  an  Omuherero,  whenhe  lias 
been  j^reserved  from  danger  (for  instance  from  a  snake  in 
the  path)  is  :  "Hi  tu,  mba  hamburua,  mba  takami&iua  i 
Musisi  na  Karunga  "  (1  do  not  die,  1  am  taken  care  of  and 
held  by  Musisi and  Karunga).  On  being  asked  :  Who  is 
Musisi?  who  is  Karunga  ?  they  answer:  Ndyambi;  and 
upon  being  further  asked :  But  who  is  then  Ndyambi  ? 
they  say  :  The  same  that  you  call  Mnkuru*  we  Ovaherero 
call  Karunga,  who  has  also  the  names  Musisi  and  Ndyumbi.f 
Upon  inquiry  :  Where  does  Karunga  live?  they  have  no 
answer,  at  least  not  the  common  people. 

The  etymology,  if  applicable  at  all  to  these  proper  names, 
suggests  but  little.  1  here  can  be  no  relation  between  the 
words  Karunga  God  and  Erunga  thief,  as  the  former  is  con- 
sidered a  good  being  ;  we  therefore  rather  look  to  the  wcrd 
Omurunga,  the  fanpalm-tree,  which  is  considered  a  holy 
(sacred)  tree  amongst  the  Ovambo,  from  this  palm-tree  the 

0  [There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miiluru  is  in  Otyiherero  the  name 
for  God.  When  the  Herero  nation  immigrated,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  from  the  North,  it  had  had  for  a  long  time  intercourse 
with  the  Western  nations  who  call  God  by  the  name  Karunga.  Such 
tribes  of  the  Herero  nation,  who  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ovambo,  adopted,  with  many  other  Ovambo  words,  also  that  of  Karunga. 
To  these  tribes  that  of  Kamureti  and  the  Ozonguatyindu  (Kambazembi's) 
belong.  The  Ovambandcru  and  other  Herero  tribes  strongly  object  to 
the  name  Karunga  being  applied  to  God  instead  of  Mukuru,  and  main- 
tain that  the  latter  is  the  true  Herero  name.  Quite  analogous  is  the 
case  with  the  Kafirs,  who  lived  in  proximity  to  the  Hottentot  tribes, 
from  whom  they  took the» name  Tixo,  for  God,  and  dropped  the  original 
appellation  Uuhulunkulu  ;  which,  however,  other  Kafir  tribes,  living, 
distant  from  the  Hottentots,  retained.] 

-j-  Therefore  we  often  also  say  :  Mba  hupa  KOnihjambl  na  Karunga 
"I  am  saved  (because)  Ndyainbc  and  Karunga  (is)    with  me." 
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0  tuny  are  or  the  holy  sacrificial  dishes  of  the   Ovaherer6 
arc  made. 

In  his  Comparative  Grammar  of  South  African  Lan- 
guages,* Dr.  JBleek  shows  the  identity  of  some  of  the  words 
for  God  met  with  among  the  Eastern  and  Western  Bantu 
nations.  Beginning  from  the  Unkulunkulu  of  the  Zulu, 
he  comes  to  the  Muluugulu  in  Inhambane,  the  Mulungu 
in  Ki-hidu,  Ki-hamba,  and  Ki-nika,  the  Murungu  of 
Sofala  and  the  Murungo  or  Morungo  of  Tette.  Had  he 
been  acquainted  with  it,  he  might  have  added  the  Kalunga 
of  the  Ovambo,  and  the  Karunga  of  the  Ovaherero. 

IS  o\v  as  regards  the  etymology  of  Musisi,  I  only  know 
here  the  two  different  verbs  okusisa  =  to  produce  something 
similar  (uhich  word  is  for  instance  used  if  a  child  takes  after 
his  father  or  mother),  and  ohusisa  =  to  winnow  in  the  wind 
(hlunga  in  KafirJ.  A  northwestern  branch  language  has 
or  God  the  word  Obasi,  which  is  probably  plural,  and  the 
singular,  therefore,  possibly  Musi  or  Mosi.  (In  Otyiherero 
otyimhosi  also  means  ghost.)  In  Sesuto,  the  word  liriti 
exists  for  "  shadows  of  the  dead,"  which,  with  a  different 
prefix,  and  changing  the  letters  r  and  t  into  *,  becomes 
Musisi  in  Otyiherero.  -As  to  Ndyambi,  it  naturally  suggests 
a  connection  with  ondyambi,  reward,  payment. 

Some  of  the  Bantu  languages  to  the  north  of  the 
Ovaherero  and  the  (  vambo,  viz.,  Benga,  Kongo,  and 
Angola,  respectively  have  for  God  or  "the  spirit  above " 
the  words  Anyambi,  Nzambi-a-npungU)  and  oNzambi  (o-u~ 
vzambi,  divinity),  which  appellations  are  obviously  identical 
with  Ndyambi. 

By  Karunga,  the  Cvahcrcro  understand  a  good  being. 
It  is  not  he  who  kills  or  brings  people  into  trouble. 

The  death  of  those  Ovaherero  who  do    not  die  from  old 

'•'■  Pertl,  Phonology.    Cape  Town,  18C2.    Sec  pp.  88—02. 
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age,  or  by  poison,  is  believed  to  be  brought  on  by 
deceased  parents  or  relatives.  If  the  parents  die,  the  children 
do  not  inherit  their  riches,  but  are  afterwards  often  in  need, 
and  among  strange  people.  Now,  if  such  a  child  (who  may 
already  be  grown  up)  dies,  the  Ovaherero  say:  Its  father  or 
its  mother  has  said:  My  child  is  badly  treated,  it  shall 
come  here,  so  that  we  may  be  together  (Omuatye  uandge  u 
talumisiua  u  nondyara,  vge  ye  nguno,  tu  hare  pamuc,  lit., 
Child-mine-it-badly  treated  it- with  hunger-that  it-come- 
here-[that]  we-stay  together). 

As  however  the  ancestors  [are  also  supposed  to  "J  have 
power  to  punish  the  people  for  offences,  e.g.,  the  non- 
observauce  of  traditionary  customs,  the  Ovaherero  live  in 
constant  dread  of  being  brought  into  misfortune  by  them 
(okuhuhua  i  tate  =  being  ruined-by-father,  ancestor). 
Hence  the  many  sacrifices,  in  order  to  appease  the  ancestors 
and  to  disenchant  themselves.  If  an  Omuherero  becomes 
ill,  he  must  be  disenchanted  ;  and  if  after  that  the  patient 
recovers,  it  is  said,  Uapendurua  i  Musisi  na  Karunga  ihelce 
n'omasa,  i.e.,  He  has  been  raised  up  or  made  well  by  Musisi 
and  Karunga  ;  his  father  has  no  power.  From  these  words 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  oluihuhura 
(=  disenchantment),  with  which  a  sacrifice  is  connected,  not 
only  take  place  in  order  to  ward  off  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment possessed  by  the  departed,  but  also  in  order  to  make 
Karunga  propitious  to  [the  persons]  themselves  ;  although, 
otherwise,  it  would  seem  that,  as  a  rule,  the  offerings  are 
not  presented  to  Karunga,  but  to  the  ancestors  ;  for,  it  is 
only  against  the  latter  that  one  can  sin  and  be  guilty, 
That  the  people  can  also  transgress  against  Karuitga}and  that, 
on  this  account,  they  should  require  [to  make]  atonement, 
I  have  not  heard. 

Of  those  people  who  die  in  old  age  and  [when]  weary 
of  life,     they  say,    Karunga  has    bid     them    come.     The 
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old  rich  Chief,  Kavingava,  was  mentioned  to  me  by  way 
of  illustration.  Should  any  one  visit  him  now,  and,  in 
astonishment  at  his  great  age,  ask,  How  is  it  that  you  have 
attained  to  such  a  great  age?  he  would  answer,  Tyi  ndyi 
ha  tu,  mba  kamburua  i  Masisi  no.  Karunga,  i.e.,  I  do  not  die 
because  Musisi  and  Karunga  are  taking  care  of  me  ;  and 
were  he  to  die  in  a  few  years,  he  would  say,  Now  I  am 
called  by  Karunga. 

Karunga  is  the  preserver  of  life,  hut,  is  he  also  regarded 
as  its  creator  ?  To  this  question  very  unsatisfactory  answers 
are  received,  and  indeed  the  whole  Ovaherero  tradition  of 
creation  is  far  from  clear.  It  would  seem  that  Karunga 
has  some  influence  on  the  powers  of  nature.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  said  that  the  rain  comes  from  him,  that  his  way  is  in 
the  rolling  thunder,  and  that  it  is  he  who  hurls  the  flashes  of 
lightning.  In  a  violent  thunderstorm,  the  chief  person  in  a 
house  or  village  may  be  heard  to  pray,  Karunga,  Musisi,  o 
ya  nguno,  katyene  m'ovipuka  viohutina  nfomiti,  i.e.,  Karunga, 
Musisi,  do  not  come  here,  go  Hash  into  the  animals  of  the 
field  and  into  the  trees.  They  also  pray  to  Karunga  in 
other  danger  ;  when,  for  example,  among  lions,  they  pray, 
Sec  my  distress  and  anguish  ;  and  help  me  ;  show  that  thou 
art  mighty  and  strong.* 

Now  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Ilercro 
tradition  of  creation,  and  the  notions  of  the  Ovaherero 
ahout  the  world  and  its  history.  As  to  the  first- 
mentioned,  the  Omnmborombonga  tree  which  stands  on  this 
side  of  Ondonga,  plays  a  great  part.  1  here  is  nothing 
particular  in  the  Ircc,  unless  it  may  be  its  looking  old  and 
antediluvian,    The  Ovaherero,  in  passing  it,  bow  themselves 

c  [The  prayers  mentioned  here  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence' of  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  into  Hererolaud  thirty, 
seven  years  ago.] 
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reverently,  holding  in  the  hand  a  bunch  of  green  twigs  or 
grass,  which  they  stick  into  it,  or  otherwise  throw  down  at 
its  foot.  They  also  enter  into  a  conversation  with  the  tree, 
giving  the  answers  themselves  in  a  somewhat  altered  voice.* 
The  Ovambo  too  are  said  to  throw  grass  and  twigs  on  it, 
but  only  because  they  believe  that  a  great  woman  is  buried 
there,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Nama  legend  of  Heitsi  Eilrip. 

Now,  out  of  this  ()mianborvmbonga,  —  so  the  Ovaherero 
relate, — came  forth  in  the  beginning,  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  latter  was  called  Karnangundu.  From  this  Kamangundu 
sprung  the  Ovaherero,  the  Ovambo,  the  Ovatyaona 
(=  Betshimna  and  kindred  tribes),  and  the  Nama.  I  may 
just  mention  here,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  clanships 
(canda)  among  the  Ovaherero  ascribes  its  origin  to  her, 
calling  her  the  omukuru  (ancestress)  of  their  eauda.  The 
Bergdamaras  and  the  baboons  [are  said  to  have]  originated 
in  the  following  manner.  A  discontented  Herero  girl  ran 
away  into  the  field,  and  there  fell  on  a  flat  rock,  upon  which 
the  Bergdamaras  and  the  baboons  who  live  in  the  mountains 
on  ozoseu  (edible  bulbs)  were  born.  The  oxen  also  came 
out  of  the  Omumborombonga  ;  whereas  the  sheep  and  goats 
sprung  from  the  flat  rock  in  the  Kaoko  (a  northern  district 
in  Hereroland). 

The  different  colours  of  men  (restricted  of  course  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes),  and  their  dispersion,  have  the  following 
causes. 

6  [The  Ovaherer<5  generally  have  this  form  of  .salutation  when  they 
come  in  .sight  of  the  identical  Omumborombonga  or  other  .sacred  trees 
of  the  same  species  :  "  Tate  Huhuru  or  Mukururume  ;  u  zera  !  "  which 
means  :  Father  or  Grandfather  Mukuru,  thou  art  holy !  (Zera  means  to 
be  forbidden,  similar  to  the  tabu  of  the  South  Seas.)  Formerly, 
the  Ovaherero  had  such  a  reverence  for  the  tree  that  they  even  would 
not  sit  down  in  its  shade  ;  in  fact  every  Omumborombonga  tree  was 
"  tabooed"  to  them.] 
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When  the  children  of  Kamangundu  were  born,  or,  as  the 
other  version  has  it,  tyi  tua  piti  nComuti  (when  Ave  came  out 
of  the  tree),  the  people  hilled  an  ox.  Then  came  a  woman 
and  fetched  the  liver  (black)  for  her  children  ;  from  these 
come  the  black  people.  Another  woman  took  the  lungs 
and  the  blood  for  herself  and  her  children;  from  these  come 
the  red  people. 

Here,  by  the  slaughtered  ox,  the  people  began  to  quarrel 
as  to  who  should  have  the  skin,  which  the  Ovaherero,  con- 
sidering themselves  to  be  first  among  the  nations,  naturally 
seized  upon.  Now  began  the  enmity  and  separation  of  the 
people. 

First  of  all,  the  Ovaherero  beat  and  drove  away  the 
Ovambo  who  went  to  the  north;  afterwards  they  returned 
and  made  peace  with  them. 

The  Ovatyaona(Betshuana)  went  to  the  east ;  where  they 
remained  quiet  for  a  long  time.  Subsecpiently  they  returned, 
and  robbed  the  Ovaherero  ;  but  were  finally  repulsed  by 
them. 

Of  the  Ovakuena  (Namas)*  they  lelate  the  following  story. 
In  olden  times,  it  happened  that  the  Ovakuena  wished  to 
drive  their  oxen  into  a  kraal,  but  as  these  were  refractory, 
they  (the  Namas)  were  foolish  enough  to  shoot  at  them 
with  arrows.  The  oxen,  terrified,  ran  into  the  field,  and  as 
the  people  could  not  bring  them  back  again,  the  cattle 
became  wild  in  the  field;  they  became  the  Koodoos, 
Gemsboks,  Zebras,  &c.  The  former  possessors  of  the  oxen 
now  became  Bushmen,  who  followed  the  spoor  of  the  wild 
beasts,  and  lived  on  omah-.ie\  and  other  wild  plants.     Later 


•  The  Namaqua  p.re  called  by  the   Ovaherero"  Cvaluenat  and  also 
0va8er<mdu  ;  the  Bushmen  Ou&uruha  (sing.  Okahuruha). 

■\  [A  wild  root,  containing  much  water.] 
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tlicy  came  inlo  contact  with  the  yellow  («.  e.}  white)  people,* 
who.se  servants  they  became.     From  the  white  people  they 
received  firearms  with  which  they  robbed  the  Ovaherero  of 
their  oxen.     In  this  way  the   Namas  have  again  come  into 
possession    of  oxen   and    cows. 

Also  about  the  flood,  there  are  allusions  in  their  tales  to 
a  time  when  the  heavens  fell  upon  the  earth  ;  and  to  this 
day,  the  expression  "the  heavens  fall  down"  means  with 
the  Ovaherero  an  unusually  heavy  rain.f 

I  shall  now  mention  something  which  was  related  fo  me 
by  an  Omunmbo  who  was  at  Otyozondyupa.  According 
to  him,  Karuuga,  Musisi,  and  Ndyambi  is  not  with  the 
Ovambo  one  and  the  same,  but  Kalunga  has  a  wife  who  is 
called  Musisi.  They  have  two  children,  a  girl,  Tyinondyambi 
{Shinondyambi),  and  a  boy,  Tyarura(Shalula).  The  plural 
of  omusisi:  aasisi,  also  means,  in  geueral,  "  Spirits  of  the 
departed." 

"With  the  Ovambo  too,  Kalunga  is  a  good  being,  and  they 
say,  like   the   Ovaherero,  We  are    kejjt  by    Kalunga  and 

*  [The  Ovaherero  call  "white  man,"  ''yellow  man,'  Ovirumhl.  The 
root  of  this  word  is  tumba,  which  means  :  to  be  indistinct  or  unde- 
finable.  The  color  of  white  men  being  neither  black  (as  the  Ovaherero 
or  their  kindred  are),  nor  brown  or  red  (as  that  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  is),  nor  white,  they  call  us  white  people  "  people  of  an 
undefinable   color. "] 

j  [Their  story  runs  thus  :  Fur  ages  past  there  came  such 
an  immense  rain,  (the. heavens  fell  down)  that  nearly  all  the  people  were 
killed.  The  few  remaining,  sacrificed  npon  that  a  black  sheep,  upon 
which  the  Ovo.lai.mmcyv.ru  •"Old  ones  in  heaven  "  drew  the  heaven  back 
and  placed  it  in  its  former  position.  But,  round  about,  there,  where 
heaven  and  earth  meet,  they  placed  peculiar  beings  as  guards,  to  pre- 
vent people  from  climbing  into  the  heavens.  These  guards  the  Herercs 
describe  as  having  each  but  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  leg,  one  arm,  and  no 
joints  either  in  leg  or  arm.  for  which  reason  they  also  must  feed  each 
other.] 
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Musis/ ;  Kahnga  only  kills  very  bad  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  fertility  to  the  fields,  and  makes  the  oviria, 
omahangu  (iwo  kinds  of  Kafir  corn),  and  omakunde  (Wans) 
to  grow.§ 

Kalunga,  who  lives  in  the  ground  near  the  chief  villages 
appears  at  times  with  his  wife  Musisi  to  the  people.  They 
have  clothes  on  them,  which  resemble  the  clothes  of 
white  people,  Kalunga  wearing  black  and  Musisi  white  stuff. 
Now,  it  often  happens  that  a  pi  rson  is  accosted  in  the  field, 
without  being  able  to  see  the  one  who  speaks  to  him.  The 
voice  finally  says  to  him,  If  thou  wishest  to  see  mo,  go 
and  fetch  a  black  ox.  The  person  who  heard  the  voice,  now 
goes  into  the  village  and  relates  to  the  chiefs  what  has 
happened  to  him.  These  say,  It  was  Kalunga  who  spoke 
to  thee.  Go  and  take  the  black  ox  to  the  spot  (where  he 
spoke  to  thee).  The  man  now  kills  the  ox  at  the  place 
where  he  hear.i  the  voice  ;  Kalunga  appears  to  him,  strokes 
him  with  his  hand  over  the  eyes,  exhorts  him  to  follow 
after  that  which  is  good,  and  also  gives  him  good  admoni- 
tions for   the   king. 

As  to  the  Omuambo's  tale  about  creation  [which 
follows  here],  it  was  as  little  clear  as  that  told  by  the 
Ovaherero. 

Kalunga,  coming  out  of  the  earth,  created  from  ouna 
(little  things),  which  he  set  up,  three  couples  :  from  the  first 
man  and  woman  came  the  Ovambo,  from  the  second  couple 
the  Bushmen,  and  from  the  third,  the  Ovaherero.  He  also 
called  the  wife  of  the  third  couple  Kamangundu. 

Of  the  dispersion,  and  various  means  of  support,  of  the 
tribes,  he  relited  as  follows  :     In   the  beginning,  Kalunga 


§  [The  Ovaherero  chiefly  attribute  rain,  fertility,  etc.)  to  their 
ancestors,  at  the  grave  of  whom  they  pray:  "Tu  pu  o  ombura, 
nomahossu  nomayere,"  &c.  (Give  unto  us  rain,  gi'ass,  milk).] 
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instituted  a  kind  of  race,  the  prizes  offered  being  an  etemo 
(Ovambo  field-pickaxe),  an  epingo  (pointed  stick  for  digging 
up  the  products  of  the  earth),  and  an  onjombe  (bullock). 
The  Ovambo  seized  the  etemo,  the  Bushmen  the  epingn,  and 
the  Ovaherero  the  bullock. 

As  the  Ovaherero,  if  they  want  to  kill  a  ghost,  kill  a  black 
sheep  at  the  place  where  the  ghost  appeared,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  be  bewitched  and  killed,  I  asked  my  Omuambo 
informant  whether  Kalunga  was  not  perhaps  a  ghost,  to 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative.  They  also  had  ghosts, 
he  said,  but  Kalunga  was  quite  a  distinct  and  unique  being 


Part  II. —  Sacrifices,  to  follow. 
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IZINDABA  ZA  MAHLOZL 

(Contributed    l>y     Mr,    W.    R.    Gordon.)0 

Tina  abantu  abaniyaina  ba  gwa  Zulu  sina  raalilozi — a 
wona  asi  pete,  esi  liamba  gawo.  Ihlozi  lctu,  Imaraba  eruyaina 
(isituta  sagiti).  JNIina  ngo  ba  ugi  urauntu  omkulu,  ginomuzi, 
ginga  guquka  Imamba.  Umfazi,  noma  indoda,  ba  guquka 
Umldwazi  onipofu ;  nomtwana  futi.  Isalugazi  esidala 
siguquka  Umabibini.  Unrfazi,  unibelwa  ngapandhle  go  muzi ; 
Umnigazi  muzi  umbelwa  ebusweni  kwendhlu  yan  ga  sendhla, 
eqaleni  gwesibaya  samatole. 


Umfazi  ongazele  aka  nalo  ihlozi  elenza  umkuba  ekaya — 
noma  li  gena  ekaya,  linga  liamba  ne  zinyokana  ezi  liamba 
nga  pansi, — ezi  hlonipa  Ihlozi  ekulu  la  se  kaya  (la  sendlilu 
nkulu),  li  ga  ise. 

8  The  accompanying  ideas,  as  representing  the  b  lief  of  the  Zu'u 

population  about  the  spiritual  world,  arc,  it  appears  to  mo,  valuable  as 
emanating  from  the  natural  uninfluenced  reflections  of  one  of  them- 
selves, furnished  also  by  an  undeniably  competent  authority. 

The  strained  attempt  of  many  whose  wish  is  probably  father  to  the 
thought  to  make  the  native  superstitions  coincide  with  the  Christian 
ideas   of  an  omnipotent  creator  is,  I  believe,  more  misleading  than 

useful. 

A.  S.  WINDHAM. 
Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 


0  The  accompanying  dissertation  on  spirits  was  related  to  me  by  an 
intelligent  Native  of  Zulu  origin,  now  resident  in  the  Colony  of  Natal. 
The  narrator  is  an  influential  man,  with   a  large  kraal;  holding  the 
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^ORDS    ABOUT    SPIRITS.* 


We  black  people  of  the  Zulu  Country  have  dmahlozi  which 
guide  us  and  enable  us  to  exist.  Our  Hluzi  {i.e.,  Spirit)  is 
the  black  Mamba  (set  pent).  Myself  being  a  pet  son 'of 
good  birth,  with  a  kraal,  I  should  turn  into  au  Imamba.  A 
"woman,  or  an  ordinary  man  turns  into  an  Umhlwasi  <  that  is 
a  thin  brown  whip  snake) ;  a  child  would  do  the  same.. 
A  very  old  woman  turns  into  Mabibini  (a  little  black 
SDake  of  no  importance).  A  woman  is  always  buried  at  some 
distance  from  the  kraal;  the  owner  (he  must  be  a  man) 
is  buried  in  front  of  his  chief  hut,  close  to  the  side  of  the 
calves'  kraal. 

A  woman  that  has  had  no  children,  has  not  a  Hlozi 
-which  can  do  any  harm  in  the  kraal.  If  it  did  enter  the 
kraal,  it  would  associate  with  the  little  spirits  (snakes)  of 
the  minor  people  of  the  kraal  who  had  died,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  always  near  the  place  ;  all  being  afraid  or 
bashful  of  the  big  Illozi  of  the  chief  hut,  that  is,  the  spirit 
of  the  late  deceased  owner  of  the  kraal,  or  father  of  the 
present  owner  (who  is  supposed  to  breathe  and  exist 
by  the  spirit  of  his  late  father,  who  has  turned  into  a  spirit 
in  the  shape  of  a  snake). 

position  of  Umnumuzana  (Headman)  in  Lis  own  tribe,  in   the  Tugela 
Division,  under  the  Chief  "Makedama." 

The  account  was  noted  verbatim  in  the  Zulu  language, 
and  subsequently  translated  by  me  into  English.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  offer  any  comment  on  these  peculiar 
superstitions,  but  present  them  to  those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  these  people.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion  that,  out  of  a 
population  of  nearly  400,000  natives,  more  than  two  thirds  believe   in 
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Ma  ihlozi  li  bonwa  nga  pagati  komuzi,  li  ya  dhluhlwa  n]e. 
Noko  uli  genia  kenduku,  ga  li  tuki.  Abantu  bati  kugene 
uise  ;  isitunzi  esi  uye,  besekub.latsb.wa  inkonio.  A  bong  we 
nge  zi  bongo  zake,  gumenyezwe,  gutiwe 

"  Hlana  baba  emuzini  wako  wena  wa  se  Matenjini,  ubize 
onke  amablozi  amacane  agiti  ubape  ugudkla,'"  abe  se  sinda 
urauntu  ogulayo. 


Ga  tywa  Umabibini ;  isalugazi  leso ;  noko  ulele  onga 
hainba'Je  n'ga  pezulu  kwako  angaze  enza  luluto,  noko  we  tuka 
wena.  Siti  tina  gasiinazi  Utixo  otshiwa  a  be  lungu.  Sazi 
Ihlozi  isi  tunzi  so  muntu  esi  penduka  inyoka  abati  ihlozi. 
Makubulawa  ihlozi  bengazi  abantu  uguti  ilona,  gu  hlatshwa 
izinkomo,  gutetwe,  uguba  ungafi  uniuzi — gutiwe  Xepepani 
Makosi,  gasenzile  nga  mabomu.  'Gezinye  izikati  amahlozi 
atuma  "  Isiqatshagazana "  intwana  efana  nesibankwa. 
Makufike  sona  ku  vela  umkuba  omubi  ekaya  abati  uinhlola, 
[enga  ma  kukwela  inkonyana  nga  pezulu  kwendhlu,  noma 
ku  kwela  ifija  kutiwe  be  ku  Jike  Isiqatshagazana  be  se 
kuhlatshwa  imbuzi — be  se  ku  bongwa  Ihlozi  elikulu — ubusuza 
pcla  lowo  umkuba  obuzabulala  abantu. 
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If  a  Hlozi  is  seen  inside  the  kraal,  it  is  merely- 
passed.  Even  if  you  brandish  a  stick  at  it,  it  is  not 
frightened.  The  jjeople  exclaim,  "  His  father  has 
entered !  his  real  shadow  !  "  and  then  a  beast  is  slaughtered. 
He  is  praised  with  praises,  with  the  following  exclama- 
tion, "  Eat,  father,  in  your  own  kraal  ;  you  of  the  family 
of  Amatenjini;  and  call  all  the  small  spirits  of  our  family  to 
partake  of  the  food"  (figuratively  meaning  meat  in  this  in- 
stance) ;  and  then  the  sick  person  will  recover. 

Mabibini  {&  snake  or  spirit)  must  not  be  struck  ;  it  is  an  old 
woman  ;  if  you  were  asleep,  it  would  merely  walk  over  you, 
and  do  you  no  harm,  even  if  you  were  alarmed.  We  say  that 
we  know  nothing  of  Utixo  or  Unt/aniso{  God)  spoken  of  by  the 
white  people.  We  know  the  Hlozi,  the  shadow  of  the  person 
which  turns  into  a  snake  called  a  Hlozi.  If  an  ihloziis  killed 
unintentionally,  the  people  not  knowing  that  it  was  one, 
cattle  are  slaughtered,  and  the  meat  is  offered  ns  an  immo- 
lation to  the  great  spirit,  in  order  that  the  "kraal  may  be 
saved  from  destruction,  by  saying,  We  are  sorry,  Great 
One  ;xit  was  not  killed  purposely.  Sometimes  the  arnahlozi 
(spirits)  send  the  "  Isiqatshagazan a"  (species  of  lizard),  a 
little  thing  like  a  lizard.  If  it  arrives  in  the  kraa1,  something 
very  serious  befalls  the  inmates,  and  it  is  considered  an  ill 
omen,  such  as  a  calf  climbing  on  the  top  of  a  hut,  or  even 
a  dog ;  it  is  said  that  an  " Isujatshagnzana  "  has  arrived 
and  then  a  goat  is  killed,  and  praises  are  offered  to  the  great 
Hlozi  (great  spirit),  and  then  the  evil  spirit  goes  away, 
which  would  have  killed  people. 

the  transformation  of  the  spirit  into  a  snake  (together  with  many- 
other  fetish  customs  and  beliefs);  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very- 
few  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  Missionaries,  the  Zulu  nation  be- 
lieves in  the  Arnahlozi  (snakes)  in  the  same  superstitious  way  as  the 
Natal  Kafirs  do. 

W.     II.     GORDON. 
Mariteburg,  18thSeptember,  1880. 
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Lapa  gwafa  "  Utyaka  "  inkosi  ya  kwa  Zulu — Kwaduguza, 
abantu  abamyama  ba  bengayi,  ba  be  saba  Ihlozi  lake,  noina- 
becllilula  babe  'zwa  abantu  sengati  ba  kuluma  elibeni  lake,  izi 
tuta  zake. — Na  be  lungu  aba  qala  ugwaka  koua  be  suka  be 
saba  ubu  iiingi  be  zituta  zake,  izinyoka  ezazilapo.  Umlilo  ubu- 
ngafiki  clibeui  lake — ubuzicitsliela  nje.  ngobe  utshaui  be  bu- 
ngomi  lapo  gwenziwa  isitunzi  sake  isikulu  sobukosi,  ngobe 
\va  hlula  onke  aruakosi  aniyama,  wa  weqa.  Ihlozi  lake 
liclhlula  aniahlozi  onke  asemhlabatini  aliamba  'ngezisu  ngobe 
kawako  ezulwini. 


THE  CUSTOMS  AND    CEREMONIES    OF    THE 
OVAHERERO  AT  THE  Bill  Til  OF  TWINS. 

(Contributed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Dannert*). 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing"  [i.e.,  a  paper  concerning 
the  "  Customs  of  the  Ovaherero  at  the  Birth  of  a  Child" 
published  in  Vol.  II.— Part  IV.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  Gl — 68], 
a  description  of  the  customs  of  the  Ovaherero  at  the  birth 
of  twins  may  here  follow  ;  since  these  arc,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  entirely  different  from  those  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  birth  of  a  single  child. 

The  birth  of  twins  is  the  greatest  and  most  fortunate 
event  which  can  happen  to  a  mortal  Omuhercro.  It  invests 
him  with  privileges  which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  altogether 
unattainable  to  any  other  child  of  earth,  and,  on  the  other, 

•  [In  the  translation  of  this  paper >  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
German  language,  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Rev,  J.  Ruth  and  Miss  L. 
Schunke  is  gratefully  acknowledged.] 
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When  "  Utyaka"  died,  the  King  of  the  Zulus,  at  Duguza* 
black  people  did  not  go  there,  they  were  afraid  of  his 
spirit.  Even  when  passing,  they  fancied  they  heard 
people  talking  at  his  grave,  his  spirits ;  and  the  white  people 
who  firit  lived  there  left,  through  the  nunber  of  his  spirits, 
the  snakes  that  were  there.  The  fire  never  reached  his 
grave ;  it  went  out  of  its  own  accord,  because  the  grass 
never  got  dry  there  on  account  of  his  shadow,  the  big 
shadow  of  Royalty;  becaus?  he  was  greater  than  all  the 
other  black  Kings ;  he  jumped  over  them.  His  spirit  is 
above  all  the  other  spirits  on  earth  which  crawl  on  their 
stomachs  ;    for,  there  are  none  in  the  air  above. 


only  to  be  acquired  by  the  prerogatives  of  primogeniture. 
•  And  not  only  the  father,  but  also  the  child,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  boy  and  born  a  twin,  receives,  by  means  of  its  birth, 
advantages  which  could  in  no  other  way  fall  to  its  lot. 
From  the  moment  of  the  birth,  the  parents  are  sacredf  {ye 
zero),  that  is,  they  may  not,  up  to  a  certain  period,  address 
any  one,  nor  may  they  be  addressed  by  any  one  ;  they  may 
not  come  into  contact  with  any  one,  without  conjuring  up 
a  misfortune.  (For  exceptions  to  this  rule,  see  below.) 
Likewise,  no  one  may  venture  to  elude  any  one  rule,  or 
to  neglect  any  duty  with  regard  to  the  parents  of  the 
twins,  if  his  life  is  dear  to  him.     Every  one  who  trespasses 

°  Stanger,  on  the  sea-coast. 

f  The  idea  [intended  to  he  expressed  by]  "heilig"  [holy,  sacred, 
godly]  may  here  [be  considered  to]  occupy  a  middle  position  between 
the  classical  and  the  theological  use  of  the  word.  [The  Rev.  J.  Rath 
adds  here,  that,  "  The  'tabu'  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  seems  to 
express  the  same  idea  as  '  zera  '  in  Otyiherero."] 
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i  n  this  respect  [is]  ma  huhua*  i.  e.,  he  becomes  bewitched, 
and  therewith  is  his  death  certain. 

As  has  already  been  said  (in  the  description  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  at  a  single  birth),  at  the  approach 
cf  a  birth,  the  husband  leaves  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
joins  the  other  men  of  the  village ;  since,  generally, 
only  women  may  be  present  at  a  birth.  Should  there 
be  several  women  in  the  house  of  an  omiipanduke 
(woman  in  labor),  these  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  they 
are  aware  that  a  twin  birth  is  taking  place  ;  without, 
however,  daring  to  speak  a  Avord.  Two  women  only,  who 
render  the  necessary  assistance,  remain  behind  with  the 
woman  in  labor.  "When  the  birth  has  taken  place,  one  of  the 
women  who  have  remained  behind,  makes  this  known  ;  not 
however,  to  the  father,  or  to  any  other  person  (since  no 
one  may  be  addressed),  but  to  the  field.  According  as  the 
children  are  two  boys,  two  girls,  or  of  both  sexes,  she  calls 
out,  Kuti!  Kv.ti !  (o)  kanta  avevari  (or  (o)  kaseu  avevari, 
or  kauta  no  haseu),  that  is  to  say  "  Field  !  Field  !  They  are 
both  boys  !  "  &c.f  When  the  father  hears  this,  he  arises, 
and  leaves  the  village,Avithout,  however,  daring  to  say  a  word. 

*  When  I  inquired  of  the  Ovahercro  what  causes  the  death  of  those 
people  of  whom  they  say  va  huhua,  they  said,  "The  dread  of  the 
crime  which  they  have  committed."  As  a  crime  which  cannot  be 
expiated,  they,  however,  regard  every  neglect  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  (ovirangerd). 

f  [The  literal  translation  has  here  been  added  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rath  as 

fill  Hows  : 

Kuti!    Kuti!  okauta  avevari;     "Field!  Field!    Little   Bow  both!" 

(boys)  ; 
Kuti  !    Kuti  I  okuseu  avevari  :     "  Field  !  Field!  Little  Onion  both  !  " 

(girls)  ; 
Kuti  J    Kuti!    okauta     nokaseu ;    "Field!    Field!     Little    Bow    and 

Onion  !  "] 
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Two  men  accompany  him.  About  one  or  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  village,  according-  as  he  find^  a  suitable  little  spot, 
he  has  a  sleeping  place  {ondanda)  made  by  the  men  who 
have  followed  him  (and  who  by  this  have  become  his  ser- 
vants), in  order  to  dwell  there  for  the  present.  Should 
strangers  be  at  the  village  when  the  birth  of  the  twins  is 
proclaimed,  these  at  once  arise  and  return  to  their  own 
village. 

The  lying  in  woman,  with  both  her  poor  little  children, 
accompanied  also  by  two  female  servants,  follows  at  her 
husband's  heels,  whether  it  be  winter  or  summer,  in  rain 
or  sunshine.  Her  remaining  in  the  village  would  bewitch 
it.  Existing  elder  children  are,  if  possible,  kept  back  in 
the  village,  but,  should  they  follow  their  parents,  then  they 
also  may  not  return  before  these  do.  The  company  thus 
assembled  in  the  ondanda,  consisting  generally  of  eight 
persons,  including  the  two  new-born  children,  is  called 
Epaha  [twin].  Every  single  person,  however,  is  also  for 
himself  Epaha,  but  tins  designation  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  twins.  With  those  persons  only,  who  are  here 
assembled,  may  the  parents  speak,  and  have  free  inter- 
course. In  the  ondanda  (sleeping  place),  both  the  man  and 
the  woman  are  undressed  by  their  servants.  Rings,  beads, 
shells,  every  ornament  is  taken  from  them.  What  could 
be  done  in  the  hurry,  was  already  taken  off  the  woman 
while  she  was  still  in  her  house.  If  this  undressing  is  not 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  death  comes  over  them.  In 
the  ondanda  they  receive  for  their  covering  a  few  old  value- 
less skins,  so  that  then,  with  regard  to  clothing,  they  look 
shabbier  than  their  servants.  To  the  question,  What  has 
occasioned  this  ceremony  ?  I  received,  as  almost  always  in 
such  cases,  the  answer,  "  These  are  ovirangera  (religious 
ceremonies)  of  the  Ovaherero." 

If  the  Epaha  \_Omapaha~\,  twins,  are  born  in  the  morning, 
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a  head  of  cattle  is  sent  from  the  village  to  the  father  to  be 
slaughtered.  This,  however,  the  people  may  not  take  to 
the  ondanda  itself,  but  must  tie  it  up  at  some  distance  from 
it  ;  during  which  [operation],  however,  they  dare  not  speak. 
Then  the  men  of  the  Epaha  come  to  fetch  it  and  strangle 
it;  as  blood  may  only  in  one  case  be  shed  by  the  Ovaherero. 
Should  the  children  be  born  towards  evening,  then,  perhaps 
only  a  small  animal  is  sent  to  the  Epaha,  which  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  of  cattle.  An  Epaha  (the 
Avord  is  here  applied  to  the  whole  company  in  the  ondanda) 
may  only  eat  meat  ;  omayere  [sour]  milk  [their  usual 
repast]  being  for  them  holy  [or  forbidden]  ye  zera. 
The  two  babies  are,  of  course,  excepted  from  this  rule. 
For  them,  milk  is  sent  from  the  village,  still  this,  again, 
may  not  be  taken  to  the  ondanda,  but  must  be  poured  into 
a  bucket  placed  by  the  Epaha  at  some  distance  from  the 
ondanda  ;  during  this,  however,  the  bea,-er  of  the  milk  may 
not  say  a  word.  When  he  has  gone  away,  the  milk  is 
fetched  by  [one  of]  the  Epaha  for  the  babies. 

Before  the  people  in  the  ondanda  eat  of  the  meat,  each 
one  must  first  makera,  i.e.,  taste,  try  [it].  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  meat  is  held  to  the  baby's  toes,  instead  of  to  its 
mouth.  When  they  have  eaten  the  meat,  and  nothing  else 
has  as  yet  been  sent  from  the  village,  the  father  calls  out, 
Knti  I  Kuti  !  lu  nondyara  !  i.e.,  "  Field  !  Field  !  we  have 
hunger  !  "  and  immediately  another  head  of  cattle  is  sent. 
Should  it  please  the  man  to  slaughter  an  animal  out  of  a 
flock  passing  his  ondanda,  he  can  confidently  do  so.  The 
OAvner  will  not  venture  to  open  his  mouth  concerning  it, 
even  were  he  his  bitterest  enemy. 

When  the  navel  strings  of  the  children  have  fallen  oil, 
they  are  first  of  all  kept,  and,  later,  when  the  Epaha  returns 
to  the  village,  they  ore  put  into  the  great  bag,  ondyutu 
yomapando,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been 
related  in  the  first  section. 
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Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  twins,  messengers  are 
sent  out,  to  call  together  all  the  members  of  the  tribe. 
Then  every  one  has  to  appear,  from  the  oldest  man  down  to 
the  youngest  child,  even  if  they  live  ever  so  far  away  ;  and 
if  the  former,  as  well  as  the  lattei;,  should  have  to  be  carried. 
And  not  the  people  only,  but  also  all  the  cattle,  large  and 
small,  must  come,  to  the  village  where  the  Epaha  has  been 
born.  He  who  does  not  appear  will  be  bewitched  (?na  hu- 
hua),  and  must  on  this  account  die.  Should  the  tribe  be 
large,  one  can  see,  upon  this  occasion,  the  field  covered, 
perhaps  for  hours  of  distance,  with  oxen  and  sheep. 

As  soon  as  the  people  and  cattle  have  assembled,  this  is 
made  known  to  the  Epaha  with  the  words,  Kutl !  Kutil  ve 
ya,  va  ongaral  i.e.,  "Field!  Field!  They  have  come! 
They  are  assembled  !  "  Not  until  then  may  he  (i.e.y  the 
Epaha)  leave  his  ondanda.  In  order  to  announce  his  return 
to  the  people  at  the  village,  he  blows  upon  an  omja  yomenye 
(springbok  horn).  It  is  then  said  in  the  village,  "  There 
comes  the  Epaha  !  Up !  that  we  may  turn  it  ! "  and 
thereupon  they  go -to  meet  it,  seemingly  as  enemies,  taking 
dry  manure,  clods  of  earth,  dry  wood,  &c,  and  throwing 
therewith  at  those  advancing  {mave  yumbana~),  but  without 
hitting  them,  Avhile  the  women  raise  a  terrible  lamentation 
(?)-howl  {mave  roro  ondoro*).  However,  as  has  been  said, 
this  is   done  merely  for  showf.     The   whole    Epaha   then 

e  Only  the  women  of  the  Ovaherero  make  the  ondoro  ;  and  this 
they  do  by  crying  in  rather  a  high  tone  of  voice,  ururwrurwru  eii  ururv- 
rururwu  cii,  &c,  bringing  out  the  single  notes  rather  shortly  and 
sharply,  and  uttering  the  cii  about  five  tones  higher  than  the 
urwrurururu. 

f  [In  the  same  manner  as  the  Epaha  has  been,  in  seeming,  killed,  so 
also  is  it,  in  seeming,  bewailed.  The  Epaha,  as  an  Epaha  (as  was 
already  observed  at  the  beginning),  may  not  venture  to  come  into  the 
werft.] 
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comes  to  the  village,  and  sits  down  on  the  right,  and,  there- 
fore, the  northern  side,  of  the  house  which  stands  in  the 
otyizero.  Then  each  one  who  is  present,  from  the  eldest  to 
the  youngest,  comes  forward,  in  order  to  be  consecrated. 
They  must,  however,  first  bring  an  offering.  For  men, 
youths,  and  boys,  this  consists  of  two  iron  beads,  which  are 
given  to  the  Husband  Epaha  ;  and  for  women,  maidens,  and 
girls,  of  two  omitombe*  which  are  given  to  the  Wife  Epaha. 
The  beads  and  omitombe  are  placed  in  an  oruakof  (a  large 
dish  made  of  interlaced  roots,  already  placed  for  this  pur- 
pose), to  be  worn  later  as  body  ornaments.  Persons  of  the 
male  sex  are  consecrated  by  the  father,  those  of  the  female 
sex  by  the  mother  of  the  twins.  This  is  done  by  their 
taking  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers  a  little  of  the 
powdered  root  of  the  Omun\d~]yozc  TreeJ  (which  they  have 
lying  on  a  sandal,  and  which  has  been  already  prepared  in 
the  ondanda),  and  rubbing  with  it  the  one   to  be  conse- 

*  Little  round  disks  [half  an  incli  in  diameter]  carved  from  ostrich 
egg  shells,  which  arc  strung  together,  and' the  several  strings  plaited 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  corset,  which  is  worn 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  called  omutombe. 

f  "  A  long-shaped  dish  or  basket,  made  of  roots." 

J  [The  Omundyoze  is  a  hush,  growing  in  the  mountains,  and  posses- 
sing reddish-colored  tuberous  roots.  These  roots  are  roasted  to  ashes, 
and  the  ashes  employed,  as  a  protection  from  the  Epaha,  in  the  manner 
here  descrihed  by  Mr.  Dannert.  Why  tin1  ashes  should  be  placed  upon 
a  sandal,  instead  of  upon  a  dish  (wooden  dishes  being  in  use  among' 
theOvahereio),  cannot,  at  tin's  moment,  he  ascertained  ;  it  being  merely 
stated  by  a  native,  who  has  been  consulted,  that  the  use  of  the  sandal 
is  customary  upon  this  occasion. 

The  roots  of  the  Omundyoze  are  also  employed  medicinally  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.,  the  fresh  roots  are  pounded  with  a  stone,  so 
that  the  juice  is  expressed  ;  this  is  boiled  ;  and  used,  when  it  lias 
hecome  a  little  cool,  to  rub  stiffened  limbs.  The  whole  root  is  also 
employed  for  tunning  purposes.] 
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crated,  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  and  on  the  left  arm, 
and  then  throwing  the  remainder  of  it  upon  his  chest. 
The  ceremony  is  called  okukuua.  In  the  case  of  a  man, 
his  gun,  spear,  lance,  bow,  or  whatever  other  weapon  he 
may  carry,  are  also  previously  consecrated.  All  the 
Aveapons  must  then  he  left  behind,  and  be  kept,  during  the 
day,  placed  together  near  the  sacred  house. 

The  first  among  the  women  who  have  been  consecrated, 
build,  in  the  meantime,  a  hut  for  the  Epaha,  exactly  like 
the  hut  of  an  omuari,  as  has  already  been  described  in  the 
first  part  [Vol.  II.— Part  IV.,  see  pp.  62  and  63].  The  house 
for  an  Epaha,  however,  is  not  built  near  the  Sacred  House, 
but  further  to  the  right  of  it,  near  the  thorn-kraal.  Like- 
wise, some  of  the  men  who  were  first  consecrated  take  an 
ox,  in  order  to  slaughter  it,  as,  before  this  is  done,  the 
cattle  may  not  go  out  to  the  pasture.  Meanwhile,  the 
consecration  is  completed  ;  and  the  meat  of  the  slaughtered 
ox  is  then  laid  down,  near  the  Sacred  House,  upon  a 
branch  (oti/ihuno).  First  of  all,  one  of  the  two  fore  cpiarters 
must  be  boiled,  and  when  the  meat  is  ready,  all  the  people 
are  called  together,  in  order  to  makera,  i.e.,  to  taste  [it]  ; 
which,  however,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the  tasting,  but  is  a  religious 
ceremony.  This  okumakera  ngain  takes  place  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  that  the  father  first,  and  then  the  mother,  takes  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  then  such  another  is  held  to  the  toes 
of  both  the  children  (which  [operation]  as  distinguished 
from  okumakera  is  called  okutova),  and  after  this  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe  may  makera.  The  slaves  dwelling  in 
the  village  are  not  allowed  to  makera.  After  this  ceremony 
is  completed,  the  remaining  meat  is  taken  to  the  hut  which 
has  been  built  for  the  Epaha,  into  which  this  [latter]  then 
enters. 

During  the  following  days,  the  Epaha  goes  round  the 
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werft  io  procession,  visiting  two  or  three  houses  each  day ; 
where  exactly  the  same  takes  place  as  on  the  first  day  of  its 
return  to  the  village.  They  sit  down  at  the  right  side  of 
the  house,  and  again,  at  each  single  house  !  all  who  are  at 
the  werft  gather  together,  each  time  bringing  the  above- 
mentioned  offerings,  each  time,  being  again  consecrated  ; 
each  time  a  head  of  cattle  is  strangled,  from  which  a  fore 
quarter  is  again  boiled,  and  makcrad,  and  the  remaining 
meat  carried  to  the  house  of  the  Epaha.  When,  finally, 
meat  becomes  too  plentiful,  the  man  says,  "  There  is  meat 
enough  ;  bring  me  now  living  cattle  "  ;  which  he  then  adds 
to  his  flock.  However,  from  each  living  head  of  cattle 
wliich  is  brought,  half  an  ear  must  be  cut,  which  ia  then, 
in  the  place  of  the  fore  quarter,  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and, 
for  the  okumakera,  is  held  to  the  teeth  of  those  assembled 
for  the  festivity.  These  earlaps  are  then  put  away,  and 
later  strung  upon  a  thin  strap,  and  the  milk-calabashes 
of  the  father  of  the  twins  therewith  adorned.  After  his 
death  only  one  of  these  twins  may  inherit  these  calabashes. 
After  these  ceremonies  have  come  to  an  end  in  their  own 
village,  and  among  those  belonging  to  his  oruzo  [tribe  of 
the  father"],  the  Epaha  goes  round  the  country,  still  clad 
in  the  same  old  garments  that  were  put  on  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  children.  Should  the  father  be  a 
bold  or  impudent  man  (cpenda),  he  passes  no  village,  even 
should  it  belong  to  a  strange  tribe  and  to  him  be  quite 
unknown.  At  every  village  Avhich  he  visits,  quite  the  same 
ceremonies  as  those  described  above  are  repeated.  No 
chief  will  dare  to  send  him  away,  as  this  would  cause  his 
death.  When  a  chief,  who  just  then  has  no  cattle  at  the 
place,  hears  that  an  Epaha  is  coming,  he  probably  has 
it  called  out  to  it,  "  Field  !  field  !  Wait  a  little,  and  then 
come  !  I  have  now  no  cattle  here."  He  will,  however, 
not  attempt  to   keep  him   \viz.,  the   Epaha']  away  from   his 
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village,  even  if  he  should  have  to  give  him  his  best  milch 
cow.  Such  a  procession  [about  the  country  J  sometimes 
lasts  more  than  a  year  ;  and,  as  the  Epaha  chiefly  allows 
itself  to  be  presented  only  with  live-stock,  it  usually  comes 
back  rich.  The  servants  who  carry  the  iron  beads  and 
omitombe,  have  at  last  quite  a  load.  When  the  Epaha 
finally  returns  to  itswerft  from  its  expedition,  the  twins  are 
taken  to  the  okuruo*  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
names  ;  and  exactly  the  same  ceremonies  then  take  place, 
there,  as  have  been  already  related  in  the  description  of  the 
namegiving  which  occurs  in  the  previous  paper.  From  this 
epoch  the  Epaha  is  again  common  (ra  hahuruka),  and  is  no 
longer  feared.  The  father  and  the  mother  now  also  lose 
the  title  Epaha,  the  former  is  called  Omupandye,  the  latter 
Onyambari,  whilst  the  children  remain  Epaha  The  old 
rags  are  also  laid  aside,  nnd  better  clothes  put  on  again  ; 
and,  with  the  beads  and  omitombe  whieh  have  been 
collected,  the  bodies  are  adorned  in  various  ways. 

Every  Omupandye  (father  of  twins)  has  the  right  to  act 
as  the  representative  of  the  Chief  of  the  werft  in  his 
priestly  functions,  even  should  he  be  the  Chief's  youngest 
son,  or  cousin.  If  the  Chief  is  not  present,  an  Omupandye 
can,    for   example,   disenchant   a  sick  person,   makera   the 

[°  It  will  be  of  interest,  to  students  of  native  customs,  to  add  here  that 
a  Missionary  from  one  of  the  most  northern  stations  in  Damaraland 
informs  us  that  there  is  more  than  one  holy  fire  (okurno)  to  be 
met  with  in  an  Ovaherero  village.  That  one  which  is  the  most 
highly  thought  of,  belongs  to  the  omurangere.  or  priest  of  the  village  ; 
and  to  this  fire  arc  his  own  children,  as  well  as  certain  members  of  his 
own  family,  taken,  to  be  there  named  by  himself.  Each  head  of  a  family 
(that  is  to  say  here  of  a  household),  however,  possesses  an  oJcurvo  of  his 
own;  considered  to  be  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  the  priest;  andhere 
it  is  that  the  children,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned 
above,  receive  their  Dames,  from  the.  respective  fathers,  each  at  his  own 
o7airuo.'] 
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omayere,  and  so  on.  The  twin  child  also  already  possesses 
all  the  priestly  privileges.  For  a  twin  boy  there  exists  no 
forbidden  meat,  no  forbidden  milk  ;  also  no  one  would  dare  to 
curse  an  Epaha.  Should  any  one  kill  an  Epalia,  his  werft 
would  be  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  a  twin 
boy,  he  [viz.,  the  Epaha]  inherits,  if  the  Chief  dies,  the 
priestly  dignity  ;  and  even  should  an  elder  brother  succeed 
Ins  father  as  owner  of  the  werft,  it  is  still  called  by  the 
name  of  the  younger  twin  child,  who  is  invested  with  the 
priestly  dignity. 

When,  shortly  after  the  death  of  a  man  for  whom  the 
ovirangera  [religious  ceremonies]  have  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished, a  twin  birth  takes  place,  this  is  not  sacred  (Jkari 
zera),  that  is  to  say,  if  the  father  of  the  twins  is  of  the  same 
oruzo  or  onduhuo  [*]  as  the  deceased.  There  are  also  a 
few  otuzo  [_pl.  of  oruzo'],  such  as  the  Ounguendyandy, 
Ounguenyuva,  Ombour/oroy  who,  as  the  Ovaherero  express 
it,  "  make  no  Epaha.''''  Of  the  birth  of  three  children  at 
once,  none  of  the  Ovaherero  whom  I  questioned  had  ever 
heard. 

Omburo,  23d  Sept,  1879. 


A  FEW  WORDS  CONCERNING  THE  REV.  J.  G, 
CHRISTALLER'S  RECENTLY  PUBLI>IIl<D 
COLLECTION   OF  TSH1   PROVERBS. 

It  will  be  cheering  to  those  who  amid  the  many  practical 
difficulties  of  daily  lii'e  in  South  Africa  are  yet  endeavour- 
ing to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  work  of  recording  at  least 
some  specimens  of  the  traditionary  literature  to  be  met  with 


•   lOnduko  ?     The  latter  word  has  the  same  meaning-  as  orueo.'] 
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among  our  South  African  Native  races,  to  read  of  a  kind 
gift  which  has  lately  reached  the  Grey  Library,  at  Cape 
Town,  from  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christalier  (late  Missionary  in 
Akuapem  and  Akem,  now  resident  in  Germany).  The  work 
hus  bestowed  is  a  copy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  I  hristaller's  recently 
published  "  Collection  of  Three  Thousand  and  Six  Hun- 
dred Tshi  Proverbs  in  use  among  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold 
Coast  speaking  the  Asante  and  Fante  Language.''*  The 
Preface  to  this  volume,  dated  Schorndorf  (February,  1879), 
is  so  full  of  interest  for  other  collectors  of  Native  Lore, 
that,  as  the  majority  of  our  South  African  fellow-workers  are 
hardly  likely  to  meet  with  it  otherwise,  a  few  extracts  from 
it  shall  be  given  here. 

After  speaking  of  the  "  extraordinary  exuberance  "  of 
proverbs  in  Tshi,  the  "  prevalent  language  of  the  countries 
lying  on  the  Gold  Coast  between  the  rivers  Assinie  and 
Volta  and  inland,"  and  the  numerous  ways  in  which  pro- 
verbs are  employed  by  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Mr. 
Christalier  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  That  a  collection  of  proverbs  like  the  present  will  be  of  no 
common  value  for  all  students  of  the  language  in  which  they 
sprang  up,  or  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  who  use  them, 
needs  no  proof.  They  contain  almost  inexhaustible  materials  for 
the  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  still  more  for  those  who 
aspire  to  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Negro  mind. 
So  the  printing  of  this  Collection  has  been  undertaken  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language  and  who  will  be  glad  to  find  them  together,  but  also  for  the 

•  "A  Collect  ion  of  Three  Thousand  and  Six  Hundred  Tshi  Proverbs 
in  use  among  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  speaking  the  Asante  and 
Fante  Language,  collected,  together  with  tleir  variations,  and  alpha 
betically  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Christalier,  late  Missionary  in 
Akuapem  and  Akem. — Basel  :  1879.  Printed  for  the  Basel  German 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society.  Sold  by  tlie  Missions-Buchhandlung: 
Basel,  and  C.  Buhl,  Christiansborg,  Gold  Coast,  W.  Africa." 
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benefit  of  those  Europeans  who  have  to  deal  with  the  Natives  as 
missionaries,  rulers,  magistrates  or  judges,  not  excepting  the  merchant, 
if  his  pursuits  allow  of  sufficient  time  being  spent  on  gaining  a  real 
acquaintance  with  the  people. 

"  To  add  a  translation  and  explanation  to  the  proverbs  h  is  not  been 
possible  to  the  Editor  for  the  present.  Not  a  few  of  the  proverbs  given 
would  lose  much  even  in  the  best  possible  translation  ;  many  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  explanation.  Perhaps  at  some  later  time  the 
Editor  may  find  leisure  to  translate  a  selection  of  them  with  a  short 
commentary.  Meanwhile  this  collection  points  out  268  proverbs  that 
have  been  translated  and  explained  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Riis  in  his 
u Grammatical  Outline  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Oji  Language,  Basel, 
1854,"  page  111 —136,  an  i  92  more  that  are  found  translated  in  the 
Editor's  Grammar  of  the  Asante  and  Fante  Language  called  Tshi 
Basel, «1875. "  °  °  °  Thus  about  440  of  our  3G80  proverbs  may  be  said 
to  be  already  translated,  and  for  the  rest  the  student  of  the  language 
must  be  referred  to  the  Editor's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Asante  and  Fante 
Language  "  (t )  be  printed  in  1879)  or  to  the  help  of  native  interpreters. 

"  I  may  a  Id  something  about  the  way  in  which  the  present  collection  of 
T.shi  prove,rba  h  m  bei  i  obtain  I.  s  °  °  They  were^aken  down  by  the 
missionaries  themselves  from  the  oral  communication  of  certain  elders 
or  of  other  old  and  younger  people,  or  they  were  written  by  native 
assistants  who  increased  their  own  previous  knowledge  by  learning 
from  experienced  countrymen.  °  •  • 

'  May  this  Collection  give  anew  stimulus  to  the  liligent  gathering 
of  folk-lore  and  to  the  Increasing  cultivation  of  native  literature. 
May  those  Africans  who  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  Christian 
education,  make  the  besl  of  this  privilege  :  butlett'iem  notdespise  the 
sparks  of  truth  entrusted  to  and  preserved  by  their  own  people,  and  let 
them  not  forget  that  by  entering  into  their  way  of  thinking  and  by 
acknowledging  what  is  good  and  expounding  wli.it  is  wrong  they  will 
gain  the  more  access  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  less  favoured 
countrymen." 
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